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ONE  oI  tKe  tilings  about  our  system  ol  Government  wkick  constantly  astonishes  Europeans,  is  the  great 
interval  wkicli  follows  between  an  election  and  tbe  actual  taking  over  of  tbe  reins  by  tbe  Party 
ioccessful  at  tbe  polls. 

An  example  is  found  in  tbe  recent  election  where,  by  an  astounding  popular  ^vote,  tbe  Republicans 
were  delegated  to  put  in  office  tbeir  candidates,  and  in  force  tbeir  policies.  > 

In  spite  of  tbis,  it  is,  of  course,  tbe  fact  that  Mr.  Harding  can  not  take  office  until  March,  and  those 
newly  elected  to  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  House  can  not  sit  until  nearly  a  year  has  elapsed,  unless,  indeed,  there 
U  called  a  Special  Session  of  Congress  to  follow  that  which  convenes  m  December,  1920. 

In  other  words,  there  is,  under  normal  conditions  m  our  system  of  Government,  tbe  opportunity  for  a 
fall  year  to  pass  before  tbe  will  of  tbe  people,  as  registered  at  a  national  election,  can  be  translated  into  fact. 

There  have  been  few  periods  in  tbe  history  of  our  country  more  critical  for  tbe  welfare  of  its  people 
dian  tbe  present;  it  would  be  a  wise  man  who  would  dare  prophesy  tbe  issue  if  be  knew  that,  for  an  entire 
year,  we  were  to  be  faced  with .  executive  and  congressional  inactivity,  or  by  open  or  covert  opposition  to 
coastructive  policies,  or  even  by  pi  am  supineness. 

For  everybody  concerned  in  tbe  business  of  putting  tbe  Government  on  an  economical  basis  and  its 
people  in  tbe  way  of  comfortable  instead  of  strained  livmg,  there  is  a  great  lesson  m  tbe  fashion  in  which 
Lincoln  proposed  to  meet  t^e  possibility  of  a  similar  situation  in  1864. 

In  tbe  summer  of  that  year,  and  even  in  tbe  autumn,  Lincoln,  who  bad  been  renominated  for  bis 
second  term,  was  told  by  bis  closest  political  advisers  that  McClellan's  chances  of  defeating  him  were 
excellent.  So  impressive  did  these  reports  become  to  Lincoln  that  on  August  23d  be  wrote  a  resolution 
upon  a  paper  which  be  folded  so  that  it  might  not  be  read.  Tbis  be  presented  to  each  member  of  bis 
Gtbinet  in  turn,  asking  that  they  endorse  it  unread,  with  tbeir  signatures.  They  did  so  and  Lincoln  sealed 
tbe  paper  and  put  it  away. 

After  bis  reelection  m  November,  Lincoln  brought  this  curious  document  with  him  to  a  Cabinet 
nesting  and  reminding  tbe  members  of  tbe  Cabinet  of  tbe  circumstances  of  its  preparation,  read  its  contents 
to  diem.  They  ran  thus: 

"This  morning,  as  for  some  days  past,  it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  not  be  reelected.  Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  so  cooperate  with  tbe 
President-elect,  as  to  save  tbe  Union  between  tbe  election  and  tbe  Inauguration,  as  be 
will  have  secured  bis  election  on  such  ground  that  be  can  not  possibly  save  it  afterward. 

Lmcoln  explained  that  if  defeated  at  tbe  polls  be  bad  intended  to  go  to  McClellan  and  say  frankly  that 
^  election  having  shown  McClellan  stronger  and  with  more  influence  than  himself,  be  was  prepared  to 
^operate  in  saving  tbe  Union,  especially  in  tbe  vital  need  of  securing  a  great  increase  in  recruiting — 
•■fbcient  to  provide  victorious  armies. 

There  IS,  of  course,  a  marked  difference  between  that  crisis  and  this,  but  tbe  same  spirit  of  cooperation 
*ktennined  upon  by  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  bis  personal  feelings,  could,  if  manifested  in  works  by  tbe  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  by  members  of  both  political  parties  in  Congress,  ease  tbe  intolerable  burden  now  borne  by 
•^wybody. 

No  person  and  no  Party  should  block  early  agreement  in  tbe  present  Congress,  upon  tbe  form  of  our 
F^rticipation  in  tbe  settlement  of  tbe  war's  political  problems  and  tbe  formation  of  a  policy  for  tbe  readjust- 
■ent  of  this  country  s  finances.  It  will  take  tbe  wisest  minds  in  our  country  to  devise  tbe  best  way  out 
both  of  these  mazes,  and  we  believe  that  upon  every  one  who  neglects,  interferes  with  or  delays  tbe 
P*^pt  working  out  of  these  problems,  will  be  visited  tbe  wrath  of  our  whole  people. 
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A  Wovelette  Complete  in  tliis  Issue 


By  Will  Levington  Comfort 


MAUNSELL  was  doing  two 
things  all  through  his  match 
with  Farquar.  It  was  a 
culminating  hour  in  amateur 
billiards,  and  he  was  leading 
his  opponent  in  balk-line 
play,  chiefly  because  of  an  initial  run.  A 
winter  night  in  New  York.  Sereno’s  hall 
was  packed.  Blue  smoke  hung  softly  over 
the  Mize  and  under  the  miassed  white 
lights  Maunsell  was  twenty-five,  and  had 
been  an  amateur  billiard  sensation  for  fif¬ 
teen  years.  A  prodigy  to  begin  with;  he 
had  brought  his  natural  form  to  a  point 
of  excellence  with  less  study  and  applica¬ 
tion  than  any  man  of  his  years,  in  or  out 
of  professional  play.  Farquar  was  five  or 
six  years  older,  of  the  opposite  type — ^a 
pkxlder,  a  student,  a  devotee.  This  was 
Farquar’s  last  appearance  as  an  amateur, 
though  he  had  no  idea  of  announcing  as 
mudi  in  case  of  losing  this  match. 

S(Hnebody  near  the  table  had  mentioned 
Al^inia.  -  Maunsell  was  wondering 
iriiether  Abyssinia  was  in  the  Near  East 
or  in  Africa.  There  was  a  smile  about 
it  in  his  consciousness,  because  he  had 
known  once;  had  been  graduated,  so  to 
sp^,  from  the  geography-thing.  He  had 
just  finished  that  first  big  run  when  the 
voice  that  had  mentioned  Abyssinia  spoke 
■gain: 

SUttle  known  as  the  Gobi  desert,  all 
that  country  south  of  Aden.” 

So  it  was  in  Africa,  Maunsell  reflected. 
As  the  big  game  went  on,  he  found  him¬ 
self  coming  up  out  of  the  concentration  to 
listen  for  more.  Three-quarters  of  his 
wmts  were  scored,  when  Farquar  passed 
jam.  The  plodder  had  settled  and  steeled 
into  fonnf  Pale,  intense,  a  trifle  awkward, 
but  dangerously  steady,  he  piled  up  points. 
Within  forty  from  the  end,  Farquar  lost 
position  and  missed  a  hard  gathering  shot. 
A  soft  fiuy  of  applause  fill^  the  room  as 
Mtunsell  lightly  rolled  the  balls  into  posi¬ 
tion  and  began  a  nm. 

But  now  he  found  difficulty  in  losing 
“hnself.  He  felt  Farquar’s  mind.  It 
wasn’t  bitter,  nor  hostile,  but  there  was  a 
^sngth  about  it  that  prevented  Maunsell 
P’wn  losing  himself,  from  reaching  that 
oeep  inner  quiet  which  is  altogether  out 
of  the  reach  of  distraction.  He  felt  him- 
^  planning  shots  instead  of  playing  them. 

was  like  a  wrestling-match,  mind  to 
®iBd,  and  Farquar  held  the  balance  of 
^wogth.  One  by  one  Maunsell  scored, 
out  each  ^e  by  conscious  effort,  and  this 
was  wearing  him  out.  For  the  first  time 


Mr.  Comfort  excel*  in  conveying  the 
fascinating  color  and  glamour  of  pictur¬ 
esque  comers  of  the  earth  and  write* 
understandingly  of  the  lure  that  draws 
the  white  man  to  far  place*.  This  time 
it  is  Abyssinia,  that  little  known  section 
of  equatorial  Africa  where  the  primi- 
thre  fighting  instinct  of  semi-savage 
peoples  is  edged  with  religious  fanati¬ 
cism  when  Christian  and  Moslem  clash. 
There  is  action  aplenty,  and  a  delight¬ 
ful  romance  flower*  in  the  heart  of 
the  thirsty  desert  where  a  handful  of 
Americans  suddenly  find  themselves  in 
the  thick  of  a  fierce  native  tribal  war. 

in  his  life  he  felt  his  nervous  system,  and 
there  was  something  dilapidated  about  it — 
a  fabric  worn  thin  in  spots.  He  hadn’t 
taken  care  of  himself,  had  never  pretended 
to,  and  here  was  the  first  real  test.  Far¬ 
quar  was  better  than  he  was. 

He  could  feel  the  cue.  That  meant 
second-rate  performance.  One  never  felt 
his  cue  when  it  was  part  of  him.  He  saw 
his  hands,  the  cue-point,  the  chalk-lines 
and  the  three  ivories  as  separate  objects, 
instead  of  a  coordinated  whole.  He  made 
shots  by  will-power,  and  not  by  that 
winged  inside  thing  which  had  never  failed 
before.  Finally  he  failed.  Farquar  tire¬ 
lessly  plodded  on — and  out  to  a  winning. 
Then  Maunsell  heard  his  own  voice: 

“Good  work,  Farquar.  You  had  it  com¬ 
ing.  Your  stuff  smothered  me  a  bit  at  the 
last.  You  put  it  over  straight.” 

The  plodder’s  eyes  gleamed.  It  was 
Career  to  him.  The  thing  written  plainly 
on  his  pale  face  was:  “I  have  worked  years 
to  show  you  up.  It  won’t  be  so  hard  to  do 
again.  I’ll  get  the  others  presently.” 

Maunsell  felt  not  the  slightest  reproach 
for  the  other,  but  a  deadly  hate  for  himself. 
His  nerve  had  shown  patchy  in  places. 
It  hadn’t  come  up  to  the  scratch.  There 
was  a  wreck  of  pride  in  him,  of  a  power 
he  didn’t  yet  know  himself.  No  heat  about 
Maunsell’s  pride;  it  was  cold  like  cold- 
pressed  steel.  He  gave  over  his  cue  to  one 
of  the  markers.  The  fine  stick  had  left 
his  hands  before  it  occurred  he  might  never 
touch  it  again. 

TWO  months  afterward,  Maunsell  was 
south  of  .Aden,  deep  enough  in  Africa 
to  forget  it,  and  making  his  way  deeper,  for 
a  part  of  the  way,  on  a  little  trinket  train 
toward  the  equator.  Days  piled  on  days 
and  distinguished  themselves  in  memory 
by  queer  outward  touches — the  nasal  voice 
of  an  English  missionary  at  Abou-Senda; 


the  first  night  he  heard  the  laugh  of  a 
hyena;  the  first  terrible  ape-face  from  a 
tree — wizened,  malignant,  and  ^  swift  to 
vanish.  Hyena-laughter  grew  into  a  night¬ 
ly  feature,  and  the  manW  biab^ns  became 
so  common,  on  a  certain  stretch  of  the 
journey,  that  his  eyes  scarcely  followed  the 
slither  of  their  feet  among  the  branches. 
It  was  a  wide  outdoors,  with  the  roar  of  a 
lioii  occasionally  electrifying  the  smoky 
twilights.  The  train  left  behind;  then  days 
of  mule-packing  and  sultrj'  saddle-work, 
always  deeper  down-country  until  he  came 
to  Vit-.\rebo,  the  chief  town  of  the  Nuani 
district,  and  the  palace  of  a  king. 

It  was  a  thatched  palace,  but  very  broad 
and  vast  and  surrounded  by  a  myriad 
little  huts  which  the  natives  called  tokhuls. 

VIT-AREBO,”  he  muttered,  quenching 
his  thirst  in  the  early  evening,  as  he  sat 
in  a  wine-shop  at  the  comer  of  the  crowded 
little  square  in  front  of  the  main  gates. 
He  wondered  what  sort  of  a  king  was  over 
in  the  palace,  and  what  he  was  king  of. 
The  thing  that  he  drank  was  yellow  and 
still  and  cool;  sweet,  but  not  cloying;  not 
particularly  heady,  but  something  about 
it  lived  on  after  it  was  down. 

“What  is  this  stuff?”  he  asked  of  the 
black  man  who  had  brought  it  twice. 

The  long  naked  one  showed  his  teeth, 
not  vindictively  at  all,  but  in  a  sort  of 
laughing  dilemma.  He  w’ore  sandals,  a 
rakish  cut  of  hempen  cloth  about  his  nar¬ 
row  waist  and  a  celluloid  collar  fastened 
in  front  with  a  hairpin,  but  no  skirt. 

Night  was  stealing  into  the  little  square 
in  front  of  the  great  thatches  of  the  peilace. 
Cooking-fires  were  breaking  out  near-by 
and  back  among  the  huts  in  the  tangle  of 
streets.  Here  and  there  a  whole  sheep  or 
lamb  was  skewered  over  the  wood  embers. 
Blades  of  all  sizes  and  shapes — a  fascina¬ 
tion  of  knives  held  Maunstll’s  eyes — knives 
that  were  sharp.  These  people  kept  them 
so — and  many  carried  rifles  and  hand- 
pieces.  They  could  do  without  roasting 
the  sheep,  if  time  pressed  too  hard.  ^He 
had  seen  them  carve  raw  titbits  from  a 
fresh-slain  bullock,  but  that  was  back  on 
the  trail.  There  seemed  infinite  leisure 
and  laughter  in  Vit-Arebo.  The  swinging 
door  of  the  wine-shop  at  intervals  let-in 
more  stuffy-smelling  blacks,  alway’s  armed, 
always  brawly,  but  with  a  strange  affec¬ 
tionate  good  .nature;  bare-legged,  bare- 
shoulder^,  and  a-clatter 'with  knives  and 
lances. 

Oil  lamps  were  lit;  din  increased;  the 
smell  of  mutton  grew  heavier  and  heavier 
in  the  hot  smoky  night  air.  It  was  all 
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strange  as  a  sorcery  to  the  silent  American.  Dooin  said.  “Gawd,  how  I’ve  suffered  cards  and  stayed  up  late — all  them  little 
He  breathed  deeper,  somehow,  than  for  with  these  pun-players — ”  He  snorted,  ways.  I  never  wore  myself  out  like  now 
many  days.  A  song  reached  his  ears  from  “  ‘Doin’  what?’  they’ve  been  springing  haulin’  along  self-control  every  step  of  tlie 
somewhere  outsidQ— negro  voices  that  lately.  That’s  what  I  was  set  for  from  you.  road.  But  that  lad.  Jasmin,  he’s  so  bad 
clutched  his  throat,  Ufted  in  a  chant.  Un-  Dooin,”  he  repeated.  “I  don’t  know  why  he  makes  me  nervous.  What  I’d  call  beii^ 
mistakably  a  religious  affair,  this,  a  Gre-  I  stick  to  it.  Doin’  nothing  mainly,  and  abandoned  in  sin,  mister,  is  his  nature 

gorian  offspring,  syncopated,  but  rec-  I’m  even  losing  my  hand  at  that.  Bill  state.  And  say - ” 

ognizable,  with  low  drawly  periods  mixed  Dooin,  soldier  of  fortune  and  not.  Say,  The  other  bent  forward. 

in.  This  was  Rome  done  over  for  Africa,  mister,  if  I  should  wake  up  in  hell  to-mor-  “Come  closer,”  Dooin  murmured. 

with  the  Desert  in  it,  and  the  black  man’s  row  morning,  they’d  give  me  a  batch  of  Maunsell  inclined  his  head  still  furthit 

irrepressible  melody  at  the  core.  red  rookies  to  fork  into  shape - ”  “He  thriv^  on  it!” 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  Matmsell  Maunsell  watched  with  interest.  The  “But  what  is  all  this  king  busiwn 

yearned  with  a  great  thirst  for  the  ^gers  thing  called  cahore  was  served  in  a  thin  about?”  Maunsell  inquired, 
to  do  it  again,  and  though  his  ears  strained  bamboo  stem.  There  were  bands  of  well-  “Guess  you  didn’t  read  the  guidc-boohf 

above  the  nearer  din  for  several  minutes,  rubbed  silver  around  the  tube,  and  a  little  coming  down.” 

all  he  got  from  outside  was  a  muezzin  call  standard  made  of  silver  wire.  Bill  Dooin  “I  can  do  without  knowing  a  bit  longer, 

to  prayer.  So  the  Prophet  was  here  as  well  stared  over  Maunsell’s  shoulder.  if  it  isn’t  convenient - ” 

as  the  Pope — followers  of  the  Prophet  for-  “Just  slipped  in  for  a  flash  of  cahore,"  Dooin  hurrumped  softly, 

ever  at  war  with  the  followers  of  the  Pope,  he  mutter^  presently,  jerking  himself  up 

Maunsell  turned  at  the  end  of  long  listening  from  a  fft  of  blues.  “CaA<7fe  from  the  wood.  “’’^OU  don’t  hurt  yourself  with  wony 
to  find  a  stranger  sitting  across  the  table;  We’re  a  long  ways  from  where  they  draw  X  about  other  folks’  affairs,  do  yo«, 

a  white  man  siting  with  a  kind  of  nervous  ales  from  the  wood,  mister.  How  long  Maunsell?” 

bravado  at  him,  under  a  wide  straw  hat,  have  you  been  coming?”  “My  own  are  complicated  enough  for  Ur 

yellow-stained  fingers  drumming  the  wood.  “Two  months.”  most  part.” 

“Have  something?”  Maunsell  inquired.  “This  is  a  hell  of  a  place.  Oh,  I  say,  “It  don’t  take  no  wizard  to  state  why 

“That’s  the  best  thing  I  do.”  Maunsell,  a  man  can’t  drink  right,  when  Jasmin’s  morils  are  a  discussion  in  point," 

it  comes  so  easy.  A  man  ain’t  safe  with  Dooin  declared  presently.  “It’s  btcaiil| 
U  himself — wine,  rum,  tedj  and  cahorel  they’re  spread  over  a  hundred  thousa^ 

Cahore  from  the  wood — try  one.”  black  folks.  The  biggest  king  they  ev« 

A  GUST  of  poignant  joy  charged  into  “I’m  not  caked  up  with  sweets  yet,”  had  down  in  these  parts  was  Barbeii 

Maunsell’s  throat  in  spite  of  himself.  Maunsell  laughed.  “It  was  a  thirsty  ride  Jasmin’s  father.  Barbelix  died  a  few  yo^ 

Everything  that  he  had  run  from  was  in  and  this  tedj  stuff  still  runs  smooth.”  ago,  leaving  word  that  Prince  Jasmil 

that  voice — not  only  the  States,  but  all  “Say,  what  did  you  come  down  here  for?”  should  take  his  place.  That  last  was  thi 
North  America.  Here  were  the  home-lights  Dooin  whispered.  weakest  remark  the  old  man  ever  madif 

burning  across  a  table,  instead  of  across  “I  don’t  know.”  Jas  hasn’t  any  more  king-stuff  in  him  thaa 

Europe  and  a  part  of  Asia.  The  voice  was  “Goin’  to  stay?”  .  a  centipede.  Get  it  straight  while  we’ii 

deep,  the  drawl  of  deathless  humor  in  it;  “I  don’t  know.”  at  it,  Maunsell.  Old  BarMix  spoke  and 

the  face  ravaged,  but  game.  Certainly  he  “Just  drifting?”  the  Nuani  folk  obeyed.  But  Jas  was  on^ 

had  been  a  sdldier;  doubtless  a  trooper,  by  Maunsell  nodded.  a  pretty  boy  then.  Now  he’s  beginnil® 


1  Tfexas  war  brewing,  Mr.  Maunsell,  and  old  Shatfl 
I’m  all  don’t  trust  me  enough.” 
rol - ”  “Shazzar?” 

^nning  “Shazzar’s  the  regent  imtil  Jas  growl 
lyed  be-  up.  One  of  old  Barbelix’s  cronies  he  wai 
Pretty  strong  old  man,  this  Shazzar,  stronl 
ite  with  and  watchful  and  savage.  You  see,  J«s 
“Maybe  falls  for  me.  Excuse  me,  mister.  I’m  not 


o  something  for  little  Jasmin,  braggin’.  You’ll  know'  how  humble  and 
sound,  though  it  isn’t  spelled  contrite  I  am,  saying  this,  when  you  know 
J^min’s  the  prince — next  king  Jas;  but  he  insists  that  it  is  his  |)rincA 
Little  black  boy,  eighteen  years  right  to  have  me  to  play  with,  and  Shazzan 
iround  some,  too.  Been  up  to  got  the  idea  that  I’m  one  of  the  iinnMini 
and  Smyrna.  Talks  English  •  influences.  I’m  cut  tin’  this  nionoloi^ 
;ht  spray.  Is  your  nerve  good  Where  are  you  staying  to-night?”  ' 
”  “I  hadn’t  thought.” 

hy?”  “Bring  your  saddle-bags  over  to  i»y 

bj^t’s  hard  to  bear.”  lokhul,  Maunsell.  You  can’t  do  bett* 

object?”  I  need  you  bad.  I’m  sick  with  strak 
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the  other,  and  scores  of  doors  on  either 
side  for  guests  and  servants.  Bill  Dooin 
entered  his  quarters  by  one  of  these  doors. 
The  first  thing  Maunsell  saw,  as  a  black 
man  arose  in  the  dark  to  turn  up  the  lamp, 
was  a  McClellan  saddle  swung  over  a  chair- 
back,  well-worn  seat  and  fenders,  all  the 
under  straps  and  stirrup-leathers  softened 
with  fresh  oil.  Then  his  eyes  roved  to  a 
pair  of  modem  German  repeating  rifles, 
a  row  of  riding-boots,  an  open-chimney 
fire.  Dooin  repeatedly  sent  the  black  man 
out  to  cool  himself  in  the  courtyard, 
reiterating  that  he  cared  to  cook  supp)er 
for  two  with  his  own  hands. 

“Three  times  this  week  I’ve  let  him  cook 
supper  his  way,”  he  explained,  “and  it’s  a 
quick  finish  for  B.  Dooin  if  he  sinks  into 
a  sybarite  like  friend  Jas.  I’m  tellin’  you, 
mister,  there’s  a  man  for  each  boot  down 
here.  These  black  boys  just  fawn  on  a 
white  man  to  help  him  dress.  Can’t  keep 
them  still,  from  polishing,  scouring,  and 
making  your  bed  with  frills.  I  wasn’t 
brought  up  right  for  a  valet  de  chambre.  I 
wear  down  under  all  that.  A  horse  and 
man-blanket,  an  army  cot,  some  bacon, 
beans  and  coffee,  and  the  rest  that  I  pack 
is  a  plotting  thirst.  Down  here  a  man  has 
to  fight  to  wash  his  ovsti  tincup;  their 
feelin’s  are  hurt  if  you  fry  your  own  eggs. 
But  it’s  up  to  us  what  we  consammie  to¬ 
night.  Supper  .\by3sinia  or  Texas?” 

“I  had  a  lot  of  Abyssinia  on  the  way 
down,”  Maunsell  said.  “I  could  do  with 
Texas  to-night.” 

Dooin  whistled,  staring  at  the  other  in 
surprise. 

“That’s  the  first  stir  of  life  I’ve  got  from 
you,  young  man,  the  first,  and  I  like  it. 
Texas  it  is.  Lem’me  do  it  alone.  I’ll  get 
you  a  bucket  of  rain-water  and  you  tidy 
up,  while  I  cook  coffee  and  pare  off  a  few 
sheets  of  bacon  to  go  with  the  beans. 
Beans,  mister?  I  rise  to  say  so.  Not  red 
beans,  not  blue  beans,  not  spotted  beans, 
but  little  old  white  army  beans,  worth  a 
dollar  a  throw  down  here.  We  have  got  a 
crockful  on  the  ash.” 

Ill 

AUNSELL  drifted  off  with  a  laug'.i 
on  his  lips  that  night.  He  had  found 
something.  It  was  vague  yet,  but  moment 
by  moment  he  was  less  inclined  to  push 
on  from  Vit-.\rebo.  There  was  something 
left  in  him  which  loved  the  fairy-tale  qual¬ 
ity  of  it  all  to-night.  This  big  shadowy’ 
courtyard  was  the  heart  center  of  a  vast 
Abyssinian  bu^ness.  He  heard  the  bang 
of  the  big  wooden  gates  from  time  to  time 
and  sav.’  the  shadowy  sentries  there  and 
ethers  lolling  up  and  down.  A  half-hun¬ 
dred  ponies  were  loose  in  the  enclosure; 
and  hived  somewhere  at  the  big  end  of  the 
thatches  a  prince,, a  prime  minister,  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  a  harem,  heart-full. 
The  white  man’s  eyes  roved  around  to  the 
strange  red  gleaming  doorways  from  whence 
came  the  sound  of  women’s  voices  and  low 
laughter. 

The  ponies  foraged  quietly,  or  lifted 
their  heads  softly  to  answer  to  strange 
nickelings  outside  the  walls,  sounds  they 
heard  above  the  din  of  the  psalm-singing, 
sheep-slaug^tenng  human  horde.  It  had 
been  deeply  complicated  at  first,  but  an 
hour  or  two  after  supper  with  Bill  Dooin 
had  straightened  it  out.  The  prince  was 
going  wrong,  perversely  wrong,  making 
monkeys  out  of  his  own  people,  according 


to  Dooin;  making  overtures  to  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  the  one  deadly  crime  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  tribes  w’hose  delegates  were  massed 
to-night  around  the  palace.  It  wasn’t  like 
this  always.  These  people  didn’t  spend 
many  nights  in  mutton  gorges  like  this, 
but  hundreds  of  hill  jieople  had  come  in 
to-day.  They  were  restless,  like  angry’  bees. 
Old  Barbelix’s  word  was  sacred  to  them, 
but  this  son  of  his  w’as  becoming  profane. 

Maunsell  awakened  instantly  in  the 
night,  when  a  hand  touched  him.  The 
open  door  to  the  courtyard  showed  the 
pouring  moonlight  there.  Bill  Dooin,  sit¬ 
ting  up  in  the  next  cot,  reached  across  and 
gripp^  his  shoulder  a  second  time. 

“Listen,”  he  w’hispered. 

It  was  like  a  low  sustained  roar  and  the 
thud  of  heavily  falling  water.  Maunsell 
slowly  realized  after  a  few  seconds  that 
this  was  from  human  voices  and  that  the 
passion  back  of  it  was  cold,  angry’,  utterly 
African. 

“TT  MEANS  a  killing,”  Dooin  muttered. 

A  “Gawd,  how  much  of  a  killing?’  ’ 

Maunsell  knew  he  was  right,  somehow; 
that  this  insane  hiun  meant  massacre.  It 
was  cruder  than  anything  in  nature,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  man-made.  Presently,  Maun¬ 
sell  realized  why  it  hurt  him  particularly, 
and  why  he  knew  something  of  what  was 
going  on.  One  night  in  a  Southern  town 
of  the  States — a  lynching  in  the  streets! 
The  lynchers  were  white  men  and  these 
were  black,  but  there  was  a  kindred  mob- 
element  between  the  voices. 

Dooin  was  drawing  on  his  boots. 

“Can  I  help,  do  you  suppose?”  Maunsell 
asked  languidly. 

Dooin  chucUed. 

“It  takes  more  than  a  gravy  spoon  to 
stir  you  up,  eh,  palto?  You’re  growing 
on  me.  No,  lie  still.  It’ll  all  be  broxight 
here — what  has  happened.  Every’thing 
comes  sooner  or  later  to  this  courtyard.” 

Dooin  slipped  out,  however.  Presently 
there  was  a  hubbub  of  voices  at  the  big 
gates — native  talk,  much  to  tell.  Doors 
opened  and  shut  around  the  entire  en¬ 
closure;  the  ponies  were  massed  now  at 
the  far  end  by  their  own  impulse;  black 
figures  hurried  across  the  moonlight  to  the 
gates.  Dooin  didn’t  appear  for  a  half- 
hour. 

“Another  fuimy  story,”  he  muttered, 
entering.  “I  don’t  get  used  to  the  religious 
way  these  folk  work.  They’ve  just  mur¬ 
dered  eighteen  Manetikans  at  the  far  end 
of  town - ” 

“Manetikans?” 

“That’s  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Moham¬ 
medans  up  toward  the  French  coast. 
Herded  ’em  up  just  now  and  knifed  ’em 
quiet  for  one  long  time.” 

“What  about?  They  didn’t  merely  wake 
up  in  the  night  and  go  about — ”  Maunsell 
b^an. 

“Two  runners  just  came  in  from  the 
border  with  the  word  of  massacre  there — 
that  the  Manetikans  had  done  up  a  dozen 
or  so  Nuani  herders.  The  runners  shouted 
their  story  as  they  came  into  town.  Vit- 
Arebo  is  restless  anyway  to-night,  and 
started  in  to  collect  indemnity  out  of  a 
few  innocent  Manetikan  traders,  before 
they  had  any  orders  from  the  palace.  .\lso, 
the  Nyanis  at  the  border  have  caught  the 
Manetikan  murderers  and  are  bringing 
them  in,  according  to  the  runners — but  that 
didn’t  prevent  the  massacre  to-night.” 

Dooin’s  voice  lowered;  “Little  Jas  has 
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been  sending  flowers  to  the  Manetikans,” 
he  added,  “and  sending  eunuchs  over  to 
bring  back  Manetikan  women.  That  and 

the  turbaned  photograph - ” 

He  ended  with  an  inimitable  hurrumpi, 
“I  got  that  from  the  elephants,”  he  said 

quietly.  “Takes  a  let  cf  practise - ■” 

“You  were  talking  about  the  turbaned 
photograph,  and  these  Yit-Arebo  folks  be¬ 
ing  restless.” 

“They’ll  forget  every’thing  I  taught 
them,  if  they  go  to  war,”  he  e.xplained. 
“I’ve  spent  months  on  the  manual  of 
arms — teachin’  ’em  war  as  she  is  fought 
up  yonder,  but  our  Nuanis  will  forget  all 
that  in  a  pinch — carve  up  their  enemies 
at  first  hand  in  their  time-honored  way.” 

Maunsell  w’as  listening  to  a  white  nuui’s 
voice  farther  down  the  court-yard,  a  tiI^ 
less  whine  about  it.  A  woman’s  tones 
answered — bitter,  on  the  verge  cf  breakin|. 
Bill  Dooin  explained  that  the  solitary  .\nieri- 
can  missionary  of  Vit-.\rebo  had  brought 
his  wife  and  girl  to  the  enclosure,  having 
become  “loco”  about  the  murders.  It  was 
now  after  midnight.  V’it-Arebo  and  the 
palace  courtyard  were  composing  for  sleep 
again.  Maunsell  lay  very  still,  wondering 
where  he  had  heard  something  like  that 
vcice.  Yes,  it  was  the  Englishman  at 
Abou-Senda,  and  that  made  him  think  cf 
the  first  time  he  had  heard  hyena-laughte 
in  the  desert  on  the  w’ay  dow’n  from  .\(ki. 

The  American  missionary  family  was 
slow  to  subside.  Bill  Dooin  droned  in  soft 
snoring  rhythm,  the  voices  in  the  doorways 
seemed  to  withdraw’  farther  in,  the  tones 
drawly  and  more  gentle.  The  sounds  in 
the  city  outside  the  enclosure  lapsed  and 
diminished  like  a  slcwly  departing  carava. 
Just  as  all  nature  lifted  a  hush  from  the 
ground  to  meet  and  lock  w’ith  the  low- 
hanging  night,  the  .\merican  missionaiy 
would  arouse  to  his  plaints  again— the 
articulation  tireless  and  nasal,  the  pulpit 
habit  not  be  to  broken  for  mere  domestic 
use.  Then  the  broken-nerved  woman  an¬ 
swered  in  bitterness. 

Maunsell  awoke  to  day  alre^ 
burning,  and  w’as  startled  almost  im¬ 
mediately  by  the  sound  of  voices  from  the 
missionary’s  family.  Their  door  was  the 
third  to  the  right.  A  native  was  bringiiig 
them  water  now.  A  woman  W’ith  dra^Jed 
hair  follow’ed  the  native  water-carrier  out, 
spoke  sharply  and  vanished  again. 
missionary’s  whine  came  forth  from  w’ithin 
It  seemed  raised  against  all  creation.  No* 
a  young  woman  appeared  in  the  dcorw^, 
black  hair  hanging  in  two  broad  braids 
face  very  white  in  contrast  and  very  tired 
in  the  morning  light.  She  sat  dow’n  up« 
a  low  saddle-rack,  her  back  to  the  dow, 
and  stared  steadily  afar  off. 

Bill  Dooin  had  disappeared  somewhere, 
his  blankets  already  folded.  MaunsJ 
stirred  up  his  bags  for  the  shax’ing-kit, 
used  it,  and  returning  to  the  door,  found 
the  girl  still  sitting  on  the  saddle-rad, 
still  staring  afar  off. 

“I  should  think  she  woffld,”  he  muttered. 
The  profile  was  very  good,  especially  k 
liked  the  throat  and  chin,  so  clearly  definm 
now,  because  her  face  was  lifted.  She  dkln^ 
seem  to  mind  the  morning  sun  upon  her 
bare  head,  and  yet  this  couldn’t  have  bw 
a  habit,  because  her  face  w’as  so  wl^ 
It  was  one  of  the  whitest  things  he  W 
ever  seen,  not  sickly  at  all,  but  so  clear  w 
so  opposite  to  everything  else  in  .\fnci 
That  was  the  point  of  its  effect,  perimp* 


Tkty  cam*  to  a  hah  and  severa?  sat  down  fn  exhaustion,  a  ^infuJ  adjiistinf  of  chains  along  the  full  length  of  the  line. 


because  even  white  men  are  tanned  deep 
in  the  desert  sun,  and  Africa’s  own  are  the 
Uack  faces  of  the  world. 

Bill  Dooin  came  in,  banished  the  native 
who  almost  clung  to  help  with  the  morning 
meal,  and  began  to  stir  flapjack  batter  to 
suit  himself.  A  swift  affair,  that  breakfast. 
Gray  embers  became  red-tipped  under  the 
first  sweep  of  Doom’s  straw  hat,  and  the 
bacon  grease  lost  all  its  bland  poise  on  the 
pan  in  a  swift  succession  of  frantic  sputters. 

“Just  stole  across  the  street  for  a  snook 
or  two  of  cahore,”  he  confided.  “I  suppose 
you’re  tco  decent  to  drink  in  the  morning. 
I’ve  got  a  su^icion  that  you’re  decent, 
anyway.” 

“Do«  it  hurt  you?” 

“Only  by  contrast,”  the  other  sighed. 
“The  one  help  I  get  in  that  way  is  to  com¬ 
pare  myself  to  little  Jas.  We’ll  stroll  over, 
presently,  and  see  his  nibs,  before  we’re 
sent  for.” 

“We?”  Maunsell  asked. 

Dooin  Happed  his  pancake  deftly  and 
tum^  up  to  the  other  with  one  eye  closed. 

“Unless  you’re  drifting  on - ” 

“The  first  tirne  in  two  fhonths  I’ve  felt 
like  staying  anywhere  is  right  here,”  Maun- 
sdl  said  quietly. 

Just  then  there  was  a  haze  in  the  room 
and  the  big  ex-trcoper  was  standing  in 
*K»t  of  him.  Maunsell  had  a  quicker  eye 
most  men,  but  he  had  missed  some- 
tmng  between  Doom’s  figure  bending  over 
fireplace  and  the  same  standing  in 
Hont,  gripping  his  hand. 

“I  was  nervous  for  a  minute,”  he  said. 
”  ni  not  asking  what  you  are,  or  what  you 
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have  been,  cr  what  you’re  going  to  be. 
Only,  I  liked  it  here  in  the  dark  last 
night — liked  it  coming  in  and  out — ^with 
you  lying  next  and  so  quiet.  That  ain’t 
all  cahore  talking,  either.” 

Maunsell  glanced  out  the  door  again. 
She  was  still  sitting  there,  only  the  braids 
were  caught  up  and  coiled.  The  effect  was 
different,  but  not  less  caUing. 

“I  like  it,  too,”  he  muttered. 

Maunsell  walked  the  room  with  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee  in  his  hand,  listening. 

“You  wouldn’t  think  it,”  Dooin  was  go¬ 
ing  on.  “It’s  quiet  as  a  pasture  outside — 
all  the  hill  men  gone,  all  the  coast  men 
gone,  little  Vit-.Arebo  down  to  business 
again  this  morning,  shy  and  innocent  as 
ever.  Why,  London  couldn’t  take  a  dozen 
and  a  half  murders  in  one  night  like  that. 
New  York  herself  would  be  nervous  over 
her  breakfast  if  the  morning  papers  turned 
up  a  feature  like  ours.  It’ll  all  be  quiet  for 
a  few  days  now,  and  then  the  Manetikans 
will  make  another  nwve  and  our  Nuanis 
will  crowd  closer  for  some  word  from  Jas. 
The  point  is,  -Abyssinia’s  got  a  cfot  on  her 
brain.  You’ve  landed  in  the  center  of 
things,  just  about  as  that  clot  is  going  to 
brcaii.  It’s  a  fightin’  clct,  palto,  and 
fightin’  down  here  is  a  series  of  close-ups 
aU  the  way!” 

IV 

OR  Maunsell,  the  calender  had  been 
pushed  back  half  a  thousand  years. 
Here  was  medievalism  at  its  highest  notch 
of  romance;  only  it  wasn’t  Europe  exactly. 
The  big  curves  of  the  Nile  were  in  the 
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gleaming  simitars  of  Nuani.  Africa  had 
ways  of  her  own,  ways  slow  but  certain. 
There  was  fascination  about  it  all  to  the 
man  fresh  from  the  top  crusts  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Everything  meant  fighting.  The 
ringing  stamp  of  the  ponies,  now  pressed 
along  the  narrow  lines  of  shade,  had  been 
the  same  on  the  plains  of  Jericho  and 
Troy — the  same  theme  all  the  way — the  big 
battle  theme  that  never  stops,  battle  in  and 
cut  a  man’s  soul  through  all  a  man’s  world. 

There  was  joy  deep  in  Maunsell’s  heart 
as  he  listened  to  Doom’s  voice  hammering 
the  manual  of  arms  and  the  first  tricks  of 
his  ancient  profession  into  his  dusky  pla¬ 
toons.  He  turned  to  find  .the  black-haired 
girl  standing  just  behind.  He  heard  her 
question,  but  it  didn’t  register  as  quickly 
as  something  from  her  face.  He  saw — 
aloofness.  That  didn’t  express  it  exactly, 
but  as  much  as  any  single  word  could. 
Her  hopelessness  of  ever  being  imderstood 
had  grown  into  an  actual  expression,  at 
least  for  his  first  driving  glance.  Misery, 
loneliness,  apathy,  all  these  had  a  part, 
but  none  was  fix^. 

“My  uncle,  Mr.  Titcomb,  sent  me  to 
inquire  if  you  thought  it  safe  for  us  to 
return  to  the  vicarage  to-day?” 

“If  I  thought  —  you  mean,  if  my 
friend - ” 

She  shook  her  head.  “He  has  already 
asked  Mr.  Dooin.  He  wished  me  to  ask 
your  opinion.” 

“But  I’ve  just  dropped  into  Vit-Arebo. 
It  is  all  a  blur  to  me  yet.  Dooin  says  a  lot 
of  action  is  brewing —  lATiat  makes  you  so 
white?” 
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She  stepped  back  from  him,  the  dullness 
of  all  days  hardening  to  tiny  black  points 
in  her  eyes. 

“I  hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  of  being 
fresh,”  he  added  quickly.  “It  was  a  queer 
thing  to  ask,  but  I  only  hoped  you  weren’t 
ill.” 

They  stood  facing  now  without  words. 

“Then  I’ll  tell  him  you  haven’t  an  opin¬ 
ion?”  she  said  at  last.  “He  wished  to 
weigh  it.” 

“That  would  be  best,”  Maunsell  an¬ 
swered. 

Now  he  was  watching  her  as  she  walked 
back  to  her  door.  Not  the  faintest  trace 
of  weariness  in  her  movements  at  least; 
lithe,  slender,  a  sort  of  cool,  unhurried 
grace.  The  semblance  of  the  braids  was 
now  lost  in  the  intricate  later  fashioning 
of  the  dark  masses  of  her  hair.  At  least. 
Reverend  Titcomb  was  only  her  imcle. 
That  was  the  most  important  present 
drawing  to  Maunsell.  He  really  wanted 
to  knew  how  long  she  had  endured  the 
missionary  house,  and  if  that  was  the 
whole  cause  of  her  look  of  sixffering.  Bill 
Doom’s  black  rookies  filed  out  of  the  court¬ 
yard. 

“He’s  up  and  dressed,”  the  trooper  said 
quietly.  “We’ve  just  got  time  for  a  touch 
or  two — across  the  street.” 

“Up  and  dressed?” 

“Little  Jas.  He’s  heard  about  you, 
mister.  He  allows  he’ll  look  you  over  this 
morning.” 

From  the  instant  the  low  wide  red  door 
under  the  main  thatch  was  passed  Maun¬ 
sell  entered  a  different  world.  The  palace 
interior  was  dim  and  sweet — too  sweet,  as 
if  orange  groves  thrived  in  the  shadows 
without  li^t,  without  a  stirring  breeze. 
Walls  and  halls  seemed  penetrated  with 
this  age-old  sweetness,  a  faint  humidity 
being  the  marked  difference  from  the  outer 
air.  Yet  it  was  all  surpriangly  clean,  and 
here  and  there  through  the  dense  shadows 
white-robed  servants  stood.  The  doors 
glided  open  before  them  and  shut  as  softly. 
An  old  black  man  led  the  way,  his  shaven 
skull  gone  white,  his  back  bent,  head 
simken  in  hoUows  made  by  his  wide  high- 
held  shoulders. 

Now  Maunsell  stopped  short.  Some¬ 
thing  turned  over  within  him  as  completely 
as  if  he  had  heard  conspirators  talking 
about  his  death.  A  door  had  opened  ahead 
into  a  place  of  vivid  lamplight.  The  sound 
he  had  just  heard  was  the  click  of  billiard 
balls. 
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Maunsell  saw  the  table  before  he  saw 
the  prince — a  vast  English  affair,  of  a 
size  that  made  the  baUs  look  small.  \  new 
table,  perfect  of  its  kind;  it  even  looked 
true  in  its  set-up  to  the  eye  that  enfolded 
these  affairs  with  an  almost  superhuman 
accuracy.  The  place  was  hot  from  lamps. 
The  prince  was  at  play  alone.  Maunsell 
thou^t  of  a  black  saddle-pony  with  glisten¬ 
ing  coat.  There  was  actuaUy  a  dappled 
look  to  the  fat,  round  arms.  The  hands 
that  held  the  cue  were  ridiculously  small, 
chubby,  a  bloody  gleam  under  the  highly 
polished  nails.  Yes,  Jasmin  was  like  a 
show  pony,  in  the  utmost  fulness  of  form, 
even  to  the  high  crest  of  flesh  between  the 
shoulders  and  the  round  diminutive  head. 
He  was  making  queer  sounds  of  joy  to 
himself  as  he  knocked  the  balls  around, 
paying  no  attention,  so  far,  to  the  white 
men  who  had  entered. 

“The  newest  plaything — just  down  from 


.4den,”  Dooin  whispered,  as  the  prince 
went  on  with  his  absorbing  practise. 

Only  recently  Maunsell  had  begun  to 
forget  how  Farquar  had  whipped  him  that 
last  night.  He  didn’t  feel  yet  quite  ready 
for  this  sort  of  thing. 

“A  German  mechanic  came  down  with 
the  table  to  set  it  up,”  Bill  Dooin  went 
on.  “Jas  wanted  to  have  him  scalped 
because  he  wouldn’t  stay  and  play  with 
him.  All  my  billiards  is  barroom  pool, 
but  I’ve  had  to  trot  out  my  art  every 
morning.  What  have  you  got  in  this  line?” 

The  face  of  the  prince  came  around  to 
them  just  then.  He  was  on  tiptoe,  his 
body  leaning  across  the  baize.  The  cue 
slowly  sunk  to  the  table.  They  saw  his 
dim  smile.  A  superb  little  animal,  overly 
fat.  So  much  the  white  man  caught  first 
in  the  strong  light;  then  an  ugly  suggestion 
in  the  softness  of  the  whole  set-up.  Jas 
straightened  up,  trotted  to  the  rack  and 
drew  out  two  extra  cues.  One  he  thrust 
into  Doom’s  hands,  and  pressed  the  other 
upon  Maunsell. 

“You  play,”  he  said  with  a  lisping  laugh. 

Maunsell  had  a  fight  on  in  himself.  His 
pride  seemed  to  work  both  ways,  but  the 
stronger  end  was  to  stay  off.  A  servant  had 
taken  his  helmet.  He  stood  moveless  for 
a  moment,  the  taper-end  of  the  cue  in  his 
hand. 

“Better  had,”  Dooin  whispered.  “You 
don’t  have  to  be  a  wizard  in  this  class.” 

Still  Maunsell  didn’t  move.  The  prince 
back  at  the  table  set  down  his  cue  again 
and  trotted  to  him,  pulling  him  forward  by 
the  elbows  like  a  child. 

“You  play,”  he  lisped  again.  “Play 
now.” 

Dooin  jerked  a  furious  nod  to  him  over 
the  prince’s  back,  and  Maunsell  closed 
in  to  the  table.  Against  his  will,  there  was 
a  joy  in  his  whole  being  to  let  the  old  game 
work  again.  Jas  hiss^  and  roared  softly, 
making  unheard  of  leaky  sibilants,  losing 
his  robe  entirely,  and  leaping  up  and  down 
in  his  tightly  bound  chamois  slippers. 
Bill  Dooin  whistled  a  bit  at  first;  then 
breathed  audibly,  steadily,  as  the  night 
before  in  the  dark,  a  look  of  keen  reproach 
in  his  eyes,  as  Maunsell  ran  on  and  on  in 
open  play.  He  need  never  have  stopped, 
so  far  as  dropping  a  point  was  concerned. 
When  he  finally  gathered  the  balls  from 
three  comers  into  the  fourth,  and  made 
them  ready  for  indefinite  scoring  again,  he 
set  down  his  cue  with  a  laugh.  Jas  em¬ 
braced  his  knees  and  thmst  the  cue  back 
into  his  hand.  It  was  hours  before  Maun¬ 
sell  escaped. 

Bill  Dooin  bjul  a  lamb  roast  on  the  open 
grid. 

“You  don’t  diminish  none  on  acquain¬ 
tance,  mister,”  he  remarked,  looking  up 
sideways,  one  eye  shut,  “and  to  think  I 
treated  you  careless-like  last  night.  I’m 
sure  getting  coarse  not  to  know  a  white 
man  when  he  strolls  in.” 

Maunsell  chuckled. 

“You  just  handled  it  right.  Bill,  to  keep 
me  from  moving  on  this  morning.  It 
couldn’t  have  been  done  better.” 

The  other’s  doleful  look  did  not  lift. 
“Coarse  and  rancid,”  he  repeated.  “Old 

B.  Dooin’s  run  down  considerable - ” 

Now  the  big  gates  opened  imder  the 
thatches  and  they  heard  the  clank  of  chains. 
Twenty-odd  natives,  naked,  except  for 
their  loin-cloths,  haggard,  gray-fac^,  cov¬ 
ered  with  dust,  were  led  into  the  court¬ 
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yard.  They  came  to  a  halt  and  several 
sank  down  in  exhaustion,  a  painful  ad¬ 
justing  of  the  chains  along  the  full  length 
of  the  line.  Dooin  crossed  to  them,  and 
returned  to  announce: 

“They’re  Manetikans — said  to  be  the 
outfit  that  murdered  the  Nuani  herders 
a  few  nights  ago.  It’s  all  up  to  little  Jas 
right  now.  They’ve  brought  the  prisoners 
in  for  him  to  see  ’em  die.  He’ll  choose  the 
way  to  send  them  ever.  Hell,  isn’t  it?" 
Dooin  went  on  softly.  “Oh,  they’re  not 
booked  for  no  safe  and  easy  passage. 
They’ll  pull  it  off  right  here  in  the  enclosure, 
too.” 

V 

SOMETHING  opened  up  inside  Maun¬ 
sell.  Some  pent  thing  had  broken. 
He  was  closer  to  life  than  ev’er  before.  It 
had  something  to  do  with  Bill  Dooin,  and 
the  prince,  and  the  black-haired  girl.  Most 
of  all,  perhaps,  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  silent  chain-gang,  waiting  for  death  in 
the  enclosure.  Twenty-two  dusty,  wasted 
black  men  yoked  together  neck  and  ankle 
with  rusty,  blood-spattered  chains  that 
looked  hundreds  of  years  old. 

The  prisoners  bore  all  grimly.  In  some 
cases  the  limbs  were  swollen  about  the 
ankle-pieces;  in  others,  the  flesh  was  worn 
to  bone  and  white  tendon.  They  sat  in 
the  dust  through  the  burning  heat.  They 
asked  for  nothing,  expected  nothing. 
Lights  already  burned  dim  imder  their 
trailing  eyelids,  the  whites  flecked  with 
the  gray  of  utter  fatigue.  Maunsell  had 
ventured  close.  Something  in  his  heart 
roused  fiercely  to  help  them. 

The  cold  pride-thing  that  had  driven 
him  mercilessly  from  the  night  he  had 
turned  over  his  cue  to  the  marker  had 
diminished  absurdly  during  this  first  day 
in  Vit-.\rebo.  Throughout  the  travel  in¬ 
terval  until  now  he  had  known  only  a 
passion  to  leave  New  York  behind.  It 
w'as  really  a  passion  to  leave  himself  be¬ 
hind — an  old  self  that  naany  had  fallen 
for,  that  had  taken  things  so  easily  all  the 
years,  so  confident  of  winning,  as  not  to 
appear  greatly  interested.  Yet  he  had 
lived  on  winning,  to  an  extent  that  he  had 
suffered  a  childish  shock  when  beaten  and 
undone  at  the  last.  He  hadn’t  been  game 
enough  to  congratulate  Farquar  without 
a  shake  in  his  voice.  Farquar  may  not 
have  heard  that  tremble,  but  Maunsell 
had  felt  it.  He  had  wanted  to  leave  behind 
that  nervous  system  also;  the  thing  he  had 
suddenly  found  to  be  unreliable  in  a  pinch; 
the  mind  and  all  that  went  with  it  that 
had  failed  in  battle  with  Farquar’s  stronger 
force. 

In  fact,  Maunsell  had  brought  a  secret 
shame  into  the  heart  of  the  darkest  con¬ 
tinent.  Here  were  close-ups,  as  Bill  Dooin 
had  said.  Here  was  life  that  could  be 
touched  and  felt  and  smelled.  The  doors 
had  oj)ened.  It  belonged  to  him  if  he 
wanted  it.  To  his  astonishment,  he  found 
he  did  want  it;  that  he  had  been  almost 
dying  for  a  part  in  some  big  moving  dr^ 
that  was  only  a  far  rumble  or  faint  intima- 
tibn  before.  Was  it  Bill  Dooin,  or  the 
black-haired  girl,  or  the  chain-gang? 

All  the  journey  down  seemed  suddenly 
straightened  out  in  his  mind;  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  roar  of  lions,  to  the  laughter  of 
hyenas  in  the  night,  to  the  malignant  face 
of  maned  baboons;  new  meaning  to  gourd 
and  knife  and  lance,  to  the  chant  of 
Christian  and  the  muezzin  call.  All  dram* 


gtincd  around  these  vast  thatched  roofs. 
It  was  still  like  a  dream  that  he  had  entered 
tliis  day,  and  touched  awake  the  frothy 
enthusiasm  of  the  red-nailed  prince.  He 
walked  out  of  the  gates  now,  to  the  end  of 
the  town.  The  sun  was  still  high.  The 
desert  quivered  with  heat  like  a  vast  iron 
5tove<lid  burned  gray. 

Ni(^t  fell.  The  prisoners  still  sat  or  lay 
in  their  chains.  The  black-haired  girl 
watched  from  her  doorway.  Bill  Dooin 
was  cooking  supper,  but  Maunsell  didn’t 
want  any. 

“What  are  they  waiting  for?”  he  asked. 
“Why  don’t  they  put  them  to  sleq) — get 
it  over— if  there  isn’t  a  way  out?” 

“Jas  haai’t  got  to  them  yet,”  Dooin 
answered.  “They  brought  him  a  new  toy 
unlay — out  of  Arabia.  Little  Jas’  has  been 
back  of  the  purdah  all  afternoon.” 

Maunsell  didn’t  further  ask  the  nature 
of  the  toy. 

“Come  on  to  supper,”  Dooin  growled  a 
sec(»Kl  time. 

“Excuse  me.  Bill,  but  I’m  passing  up 
supper  to-night.” 

Dooin  joined  him  in  the  doorway  a 
minute  or  two  later,  rolling  a  cigaret. 

“Do  I  get  you  straight,  that  it’s  because 
the/re  hungry?” 

Maunsell  smiled  at  him,  but  didn’t 
answer.  Dooin  said  slowly:  “They  were 
hungry  before  you  got  here.  They  were 
hungry  last  ni^t  and  the  night  before. 
Swne  of  them  are  past  hungry  now.  Lot 
o’  folks  hungry  aroimd  the  world.” 

“It’s  the  cl^-up  thing,  Bill — one  of  the 
dose-ups  that  you  prorrdsed.  These  pris¬ 
oners  are  here,  alive,  maggots  in  their 
wounds.  A  man  can’t  stay  himself,  when 
life  comes  close  as  this - ” 

“S’pose  we  take  a  little  shot  of  some¬ 
thing  across  the  street?” 

“You  go.  Bill.” 

“But  you  can’t  do  anything  standing 
here.” 

“I’ve  got  to  do  something — if  it  is  only 
to  stand  here  and  feel  rotten.” 

VI 

All  day  the  chain-gang  had  been  silent, 
^  but  there  were  low  groans  and  sounds 
of  strangling  in  the  courtyard  now.  The 
grim  outfit  couldn’t  help  the  noise  it  made 
in  its  sleep.  A  swift  rush  of  steps  behind 
Maunsell.  The  black-haired  girl  stood 
there  in  the  starlight.  Her  uncle  had  taken 
them  back  to  the  vicarage  at  simdown. 

“I  was  hoping — I  just  ran  over  before 
the  gates  were  shut  for  the  night,  to  see — ” 
she  halted. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  Maunsell  said  softly. 
“Oh,  can’t  something  be  done  to  put 
them  out  of  their  misery?” 

“Something’s  got  to  ^  done  to-rrrorrow.” 
She  drew  from  him,  as  if  to  hurry  away. 
“I’ll  walk  back  with  you,”  he  said. 


The  next  day  Jasmin  wanted  billiards 
early.  When  D<min  brought  the  word, 
Maunsell  was  on  his  cot  in  the  shadow. 
He  had  slept  very  little  and  the  sight  of  the 
prisoners  out  yonder  in  the  sunlight  added 
to  the  great  weariness  of  the  day.  He 
didn’t  stir  now. 

“Friend  prince — in  the  .  billiard-ro«n,” 
Dooin  repeated. 

“Tell  him  I’m  indisposed,”  Maunsell  said. 

Dooin  knelt  by  his  cot,  looked  into  his 
face  close  and  long. 

“It  isn’t  cahore,”  Jie  muttered.  “It 
isn’t  rum.  Where’d  you  get  it?” 

“It’s  the  chain-gang.  Bill.  Tell  prince 
I’m  moving  outside  the  enclosure  imtil  he 
gets  busy  in  their  case.” 

“Bo,  dear — ^you  can’t  be  sure  of  your 
groimd?” 

“I  haven’t  thought  of  my  ground.  I’m 
just  sore  about  this  chain-gang.” 

“But  Jas  is  king-stuff,  and  set  for 
billiards.  Why,  nobc^y - ” 

“It’s  time  somebody  did.  I’ve  got  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose.  I’m  not  playing  billiards  imtil 
this  torture-stuff  stops  out  yonder.” 

“  A  DIOS,”  Dooin  said  mournfully,  as  he 
rose.  “It  was  too  good  to  l^t.” 

Four  or  five  men-servants  came  forth 
from  the  big  red  door  with  hammers, 
chisels  and  wrenches  and  set  about  freeing 
the  prisoners  from  their  chains.  Dooin 
hadn’t  returned,  though  an  hour  had 
passed.  The  details  of  the  chain-breaking 
were  too  atrocious  to  carry  in  his  mind. 
Certainly  they  were  not  for  telling  after¬ 
ward.  Half  of  the  Manetikans  had  to  be 
carried  to  the  water-tanks  at  the  far  end 
of  the  enclosure.  Some  were  too  far  gone 
to  drink,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
sprawled  over  the  pony-troughs  and  filled 
themselves  like  poison^  creatures. 

Now  Maunsell  saw  that  their  bodies 
were  being  washed  by  the  servants.  Other 
servants  came  with  lint  and  covered  the 
wounds.  The  white  man  couldn’t  get  the 
relief  his  heart  craved  from  the  process, 
because  of  an  icy  maze  of  thought  con¬ 
nected  with  these  men  being  prepared  for 
death.  One  by  one  they  were  being  carried 
into  the  palace,  and  Maunsell  went  back 
to  his  quarters,  where  there  was  a  long 
wait  before  Bill  Dooin  joined  him  at  noon. 
The  trooper  banished  the  servant  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in.  This  appeared  to  be  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  all  talk  and  action  in  quarters. 
Bill  sank  down  on  his  cot  and  covered  his 
face.  The  other  drew  near  and  waited  for 
words,  his  habitual  unconcern  changed  to 
fierce  desire. 

“Was  it  too  much  for  you,  Bill?”  he 
asked. 

“It  was  a  whole  lot,  palto.” 

“Is  it  aU  over?” 

The  other  sat  up. 

“Over?”  he  repeated.  “I  rise  to  state 
that  it  isn’t  begun  yet.” 


DONE  IN  AFRICA 

Maunsell  did  not  probe  further.  He  was 
thinking  now  that  he  had  botched  the 
whole  affair;  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  him  to  have  stayed  out  and  let  the 
Manetikans  die  of  thirst  and  heat,  than 
to  encounter  this  nameless  and  prolonged 
torture.  The  sense  of  miserable  failure 
was  crawling  over  him  again,  uglier,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  subtle,  than  his  failure 
with  Farquar.  That  had  concerned  himself 
alone;  this  had  the  lives  and  deaths  of 
others  eternally  mixed  in.  Bill  Doom’s  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him  through  the  yellow- 
stained  fingers. 

“Last  night  you  were  only  a  bystander 
to  this  Abyssinian  side-show,”  he  said 
curiously. 

Maunsell  cleared  his  throat. 

“What  is  it — ^just  beginning.  Bill?” 

The  other  sat  up.  “Jas  isn’t  killing 
’em,”  he  whispered.  “He’s  making  guests 
of  them!” 

“He’s  what?” 

“He’s  feedin’  ’em  with  ^xxms;  he’s  put 
’em  in  the  spare  room;  he’s  got  the  little 
dulce  maidens  playing  their  mouth-organs 
soft  and  low.” 

Maunsell  yawned,  even  stretched  a  little. 
Relief,  like  a  delicious  languor,  stole  over 
him;  yet  Bill  Doom’s  eyes  bored  closer  and 
closer,  as  if  there  were  no  mirth  in  the 
world  and  never  had  been. 

“I  guess  you  don’t  follow  me,  mister,” 
he  said  gravely.  “I  guess  you  ain’t  seeing 
this  thing  adequate.” 

“I’m  listening.” 

“Manetikans  are  Mohammedans.” 

“Yes.” 

“These  Manetikans  murdered  Nuani 
herders — Christians - ” 

“Yes.” 

“'T^HEY’VE  been  captured  and  brought 

A  here  to  be  made  an  example  of,  and  now 
little  Jas  is  feedin’  ’em  pickles  and  sweets.” 

“It’s  awful.  Bill,  but  it  hasn’t  anything 
to  do  with  billiards.  That  lets  me  out.” 

“I’m  not  saying  you  get  off  as  easily 
as  that.  He  sent  for  you  and  you  didn’t 
come.  Then  the  first  thing  I  knew,  he 
turns  this  trick - ” 

Maunsell  still  smiled. 

“He  might  have  taken  the  Mahetikan 
prisoners  in  out  of  the  sun.  He  might 
even  have  hurried  their  cases  through,  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  a  game  of  billiards,  but 
by  nc  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  my 
refusing  to  play  cause  him  to  make  guests 
of  his  enemies.” 

“Anyway,  our  budding  billiardist  has 
done  the  dirtiest  insult  to  his  own  people. 
When  it  leaks  over  Nuani  that  Jas  has 
been  hanging  garlands  on  the  necks  of 
Mohammedan  murderers - ” 

“.After  that,  the  big  spill,”  Maunsell 
finished. 

“Y'ou’ve  said  it,  p>alto,  and  news  travels 
fast  down  here  in  .Abyssinia - ” 


VII 

Four  of  the  stuiest  days  followed 
that  Maunsell  had  ever  known. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  forenoon 
he  played  billmrds  with  the  prince 
and  sometimes  again  toward  the 
end  of  the  long  days  as  they  cooled 
*  httle.  The  hours  before  and  after  noon 
^ere  spent  imder  the  thatches  in  Bill 
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Doom’s  quarters,  lying  under  the  big 
drowsy  punkahs  and  squinting  out  to 
the  enclosure,  where  the  equatorial  day 
pressed  down  in  all  her  searching  fury. 
For  three  evenings  in  succession  he  had 
seen  the  black-haired  girl  without  en¬ 
countering  the  faintest  hint  of  ennui.  This 
was  deep  business  for  Maunsell.  Also 
he  had  a  curious  and  growing  affection  for 
the  Nuanis,  right  now  in  the  midst  of 

11 


an  ordeal  laden  with  grave  possibilities. 

The  extraordinary  report  that  Jasmin 
was  making  guests  of  the  Manetikan 
prisoners  was  slow  to  break  upon  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  Vit-Arebo.  Even  though 
they  had  come  to  despise  Jasn^  during 
recent  months,  the  Nuani  folk  could  not 
believe  that  this  was  possible.  Shazzar, 
their  beloved  regent,  would  not  permit 
such  a  thing.  Stiff,  no  one  had  seen  the 


Shaxtar  hatl  in  the  renewed  violence  of  the  §rote*t — lancet  and  timitan  twung  high.  It  wot  like  an  old  Babylonian  picture. 


Manetikan  prisoners.  Certainly  they  had 
not  been  publicly  put  to  death. 

Maunsell  was  at  billiards  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  fourth  day,  w'hen  he  saw 
Shazzar  for  the  first  time.  The  old  man 
entered  under  the  lamplight,  walking  on 
a  staff.  He  wore  straw'  sandals  and  a 
one-piece  cotton  garment,  clean  but 
rather  coarse  than  fine.  The  unmistak¬ 
able  quality  of  the  old  man  was  in  him¬ 
self.  The  figure  was  bent  w'ith  years — 
but  the  lean,  narrow  face  was  still  full  of 
fire.  He  stood  apart  from  the  table, 
waiting  in  scorn  for  the  young  man  to 
look  up  from  his  play.  Jasmin  toyed 
leisurely  with  the  balls. 

Shazzar  spoke.  Maunsell  stepped  back. 
He  did  not  xmderst'ind  the  words,  but 
perceived  that  the  old  man  had  little 
hope  of  being  obeyed.  Jasmin  did  not 
appear  to  notice,  but  caught  Maunsell’s 
sleeves  in  his  two  hands  and  pulled  him 
to  the  table.  The  old  man  spoke  again, 
his  voice  cavemoxis,  full  of  warning  and 
reproach.  Jasmin  went  into  a  fit  of 
rage,  pushing  Shazzar  from  the  room 
and  raising  a  helpless  outcry,  w'hen  Maun¬ 
sell,  refusing  to  continue,  called  for  his 
helmet.  The  American  hastened  forth 
to  rid  his  ears  of  the  outburst,  high- 
pitched  and  insensate,  from  the  ruined 
creature  behind. 

Plainly  the  news  which  Shazzar  had 
brought  to  the  billiard-room  had  to  do 
with  the  prisoners  from  Manetika.  Later 
in  the  day  a  delegation  of  several  hundred 
Nuanis  filed  into  the  courtyard.  Shazzar 
appeared  and  stood  bareheaded,  with  his 


staff,  upon  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of 
his  people.  He  listened  gravely  to  the 
words  of  the  spokesman. 

“They  want  the  prisoners,  but  they 
want  more  than  that,”  Dooin  whispered. 

Shazzar  now  spoke  briefly. 

In  the  great  silence  that  followed, 
Maunsell  realized  that  Dooin’s  face  had 
turned  to  his;  that  it  was  very  close,  and 
looked  gray  under  the  tan. 

“The  old  man  dares  the  truth,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  in  astonishment.  “Three  of  the 
Manetikan  prisoners  have  died.  Ten 
have  been  sent  secretly  back  to  their  own 
people.  The  others,  not  ready  to  travel, 
are  still  in  the  palace.” 

Then,  as  if  the  Nuanis  only  just  com¬ 
prehended  as  Maunsell  did,  the  roar  be¬ 
gan,  voices  ranging  higher  and  higher  in 
protest,  mouths  open  wide.  Shazzar 
held  up  his  arm  to  speak  again. 

“He  says  he  did  the  best  he  could  to 
prevent  this  shame  falling  upon  his  people; 
that  daily  he  had  tried  to  break  in  upon 
the  will  of  Prince  Jasmin,  but  without 
effect,”  Dooin  interpreted  rapidly. 

Shazzar  had  stopped  in  the  renew'ed 
violence  of  the  protest — lances  and  simi¬ 
tars  sw'ung  high.  It  was  like  an  old 
Babylonian  picture. 

“^me  want  the  prince’s  life  now,” 
Dooin  remarked.  “.\ll  want  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Barbelix — about  taking  Jas  for  king.” 

Old  Shazzar  stood  silently  in  the  midst 
of  this  rising  revolt.  When  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  him  to  speak,  it  was 
very  briefly:  From  a  shepherd  boy  he 


had  obeyed  Barbelix,  his  comrade.  .Ir  a 
young  man  he  had  obeyed  Barbelix,  hit 
prince.  Af  an  old  man  left  alone,  he  could 
not  now  bring  to  his  record  the  first  dis' 
obedience  to  the  dead  Barbelix,  still  his  kinf., 

Maunsell  caught  the  thrill  of  it,  even 
before  the  meaning  came,  almost  literally, 
from  Dooin’s  lips.  He  loved  the  dig¬ 
nity,  the  integrity  of  it,  even  as  did  the 
Nuanis,  who  seemed  suddenly  turned  to 
stone.  Heads  bowed,  they  rendered  the 
perfect  tribute  of  silence — then  left  the 
courtyard. 

“They’re  not  changed  at  all,”  Dooin 
explained.  “Only  they’ll  mill  over  Shat 
zar’s  words  for  an  hour  or  two.” 


SHORTLY  afterward,  Maunsell  was  sent 
for  from  the  palace.  The  white-haired 
servant  met  him  in  the  outer  halls,  but 
did  not  lead  the  way  to  the  billiard-room 
this  time.  Farther  on,  through  the  still 
interminable  halls,  Maunsell  heard  lulling 
music  and  found  the  prince  on  a  broad 
couch  beside  a  perfumed  pool.  The 
chubby  hands  w’rithed  and  knotted  over 
the  fat  face;  the  moving  mouth,  seen 
alone,  was  without  reason  or  order. 

“You  stay,”  he  begged,  starting  up  and 
reaching  for  Maunsell’s  shoulders  "ith 
both  hands. 

Maunsell  was  mystified. 

“You  stay — here,”  he  pleaded,  his 
fingers  restless  upon  the  white  mans 
shoulders.  “Not  to  play.  No  more 
play,  but  stay  here.” 


XUH 


Queer  pity  moved  the  white  man. 
Jasmin  had  found  himself  alone  at  last — 
so  utterly  alone  as  to  ask  moral  strength 
from  a  stranger  within  his  gates.  This 
startling  change  must  have  come  from 
the  call  of  the  delegation  in  the  court¬ 
yard.  Jasmin  was  afraid  now,  and  he 
wjJsn’t  pretty  when  he  was  afraid.  .\11 
tlit  time  maidens  in  the  shadows  played 
softly  upon  their  strings  and  breathed 
j^jon  the  small  reeded  gourds  —  sweet 
watery  notes  that  one  forgot  presently 
unless  they  stopped  for  a  moment. 

Maunsell  tried  steadily  to  curb  his  dis¬ 
like.  Jasmin  was  always  more  or  less 
scantily  robed,  yet  the  stranger  never 
became  used  to  it.  The  lean  naked  war¬ 
riors  outside  had  a  clean,  wholesome 
strength  about  them  for  his  eyes,  but 
this  crying,  flitting  palace-creature — one 
had  the  absurd  impulse  to  draw  the 
covers  over.  For  an  hour  Maunsell 
ltaye<l.  until  the  red-nailed  fingers  slipped 
from  their  hold  upon  his  hand  and  wrist 
and  the  child-thing  slept .  Piuple  dusk 
was  in  the  courtyard  as  he  cross^.  The 
sight  of  Dooin  waiting  in  the  doorway 
was  strangely  good. 

“■DUT  why  does  he  turn  to  me.  Bill— 
the  poor  little  chap  with  a  whole 
palace  to  draw  on?” 

“Class,  mister,  class.” 

Maunsell  chuckled. 

“You  see,  he’s  cut  himself  off  from  every¬ 
body,  even  from  old  Shazzar.  Why,  he’d 
have  had  me  in  irons  if  I’d  refused  to 
play  billiards  with  him  as  you  did,  but 
das  tells.” 

Dooin  was  on  his  back  staring  at  the 
ceiling.  He  blew  out  a  long  thin  diffusion 
of  smoke  and  added  with  a  laugh: 

“But  don’t  forget  old  B.  Dooin  sprung 
something  on  Jas  just  as  he  was  for  sending 
servants  to  bring  you  by  force,  when  you 

wouldn’t  play  billiards  the  first  time - ” 

“What  did  you  tell  him?” 

“That  he  couldn’t  use  force  on  you,  be¬ 
cause  you  were  a  king  in  your  own  country.  ” 
Maunsell  smiled  bitterly.  He  was  look¬ 
ing  back  at  his  own  years — great  stretches 
of  waste  in  them,  secret  places  of  selfish¬ 
ness  fit  only  for  scorn  now.  He  thought 
of  the  last  night  in  New  York;  how  Far¬ 
quar,  at  best  a  middle-class  man,  had  put 
him  under,  brain  and  nerve,  as  well  as 
in  the  game  upon  the  table.  It  was  all 
war — war  in  and  out.  .\  man  hadn’t 
really  much  right  to  be  shocked  at  other 
people’s  weaknesses,  not  even  at  the 
spoiled  places  in  the  poor  little  prince. 

“It  was  another  close-up.  Bill — in  there 
with  Jas’,”  he  muttered  after  a  long  silence. 
“I  didn’t  know  until  just  now  how  much 
I  got.  I’m  going  over  to  the  missionary’s 
for  a  while.” 

Bill  Dooin  snorted. 

“Yes?”  Maunsell  said  questioningly  at 
the  door. 

“Here’s  hoping  Jas  don’t  wake  up  and 
^il  your  call.” 

On  his  way  back  to  the  courtyard  tw’o 
hours  afterward  he  found  Vit-.'Vrebo  cu¬ 
riously  stirred  as  he  passed  through  the 
Streets.  Faces  came  up  from  the  low  fires 
to  look  into  his.  More  hill  and  desert 
people  were  coming  into  town,  but  there 
was  no  noise,  no  feasting.  The  crowds 
had  pressed  close  into  the  area  before  the 
|stes  and  in  the  tangle  of  streets  sur- 
*^>unding.  The  sentries  had  been  trebled 
»t  the  big  wooden  doors,  though  the  white 
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man  was  admitteii  as  usual.  His  own 
candle  hadn’t  been  snuffed  ten  minutes 
before  Maunsell  heard  strange  cries  out¬ 
side.  few  minutes  later  the  gates 
opened  to  let  in  a  party  of  Nuani  warriors 
with  the  struggling  screaming  Jasmin  in 
the  center.  They  carried  the  prince  to 
the  red  door  and  thrust  him  in. 

“Now  that’s  queer  they  didn’t  kill  him,” 
Dooin  muttered.  “It  must  be  their  re¬ 
gard  for  old  Shazzar.” 

“He  tried  to  make  a  getaway,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it?”  Maunsell  asked. 

“Tried  to  join  the  Manetikans  outside. 
Poor  kid  fancies  he’s  stronger  with  them 
than  with  his  own  people.  The  Nuanis 
certainly  love  his  father  to  let  him  live.” 

“.\nd  the  Manetikan  prisoners  still  in¬ 
side?” 

“They’ll  get  to  them  later.” 

The  two  white  men  were  not  settled 
again  before  they  began  to  sense  the  queer 
expectant  tension  from  the  sentries  at  the 
gates.  Presently  they  heard  the  calling 
in  the  far  streets;  then  the  nearer  shouts 
for  Shazzar.  .\  naked  runner  staggered 
in,  his  eyes  roUing,  his  tongue  thick  with 
exhaustion.  The  sentries  carried  him  to 
the  red  door,  which  was  opened  im¬ 
mediately,  for  the  old  regent  to  emerge 
in  the  midst  of  his  servants.  Maunsell 
heard  the  story  of  the  runner — sentences 
gasped  from  a  bursting  heart. 

“The  Manetikans  are  coming,”  Dooin 
whispered  quietly,  as  they  walked  back. 
“Thousands  on  the  way  to  V'it-.\rebo. 
This  is  the  first  of  twenty  runners  who 
have  started  in  with  the  story.  He’s  done 
his  seventy  miles  in  eleven  hours.  He  can 
sit  by  the  fire  the  rest  of  his  life.” 

Maunsell  didn’t  speak  his  thought, 
which  had  to  do  with  the  black-haired 
girl.  He  was  wondering  if  he  had  better 
bring  the  missionary  and  the  women  over 
to  the  enclosure  to-night.  Bill  Dooin  ap¬ 
parently  didn’t  niiss  what  was  in  his  mind. 

“Plenty  of  time  to-morrow,  mister.  The 
Manetikans  can’t  possibly  get  here,  by 
forced  marches,  before  to-morrow  night. 
We’ll  stop  them,  anyhow,  out  on  the 
desert.” 

.All  through  the  hours  that  followed,  the 
gates  opened  for  the  other  runners  to  come 
in.  Dmin  was  up  and  down  through 
these  hours.  Maunsell  lay  still,  but  not 
asleep.  The  big  .Abyssinian  drama  was 
closing  in  upon  him  point  by  point — the 
big  fi^t-thing  in  and  out  a  man’s  heart. 
Doom’s  words  of  a  day  or  two  ago  came 
back  to  him: 

“Everything  comes  sooner  or  later  to 
this  courtyard.” 

IX 

Maunsell  was  riding  in  from  the 
desert.  It  was  before  dawn,  the 
third  morning  afterward.  The  first  day 
of  the  big  battle  had  been  fought.  The 
field  was  only  ten  miles  away  from  Vit- 
.Arebo.  He  was  cold.  The  cold  seemed 
to  come  up  from  the  ground — up  through 
the  pony’s  limbs  to  his  own.  It  was  more 
than  cold  of  skin  and  muscle,  but  deep  to 
the'heart,  cold  through  and  through.  There 
w’as  no  moon,  no  stars;  sunrise  was  two 
hours  away,  yet  there  was  a  gray  filmy 
light  around  his  pony’s  head  and  playing 
along  with  him  close  to  the  ground. 

The  night  was  dark  and  drafty.  Maunsell 
tweaked  his  own  nostrils  from  time  to  time — 
a  tormenting  jump  to  a  tiny  muscle  there. 
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DONE  IN  AFRICA 

It  always  used  to  come  when  he  passed  a 
funeral  in  the  street,  “If  one  funeral  made 
it  jump  for  one  minute — ”  he  began,  and 
then  startled  the  pony  with  his  sudden 
laughter. 

He  was  in  for  a  twitching  nose  for  many 
days  to  come,  because  he  had  seen  the  dead 
in  thousands  yesterday  and  last  night. 
Thousands.  Aluch  as  the  desert  slij::^)ed 
by  under  his  pony’s  hoofs  now,  the  battle¬ 
field  moved  across  his  inner  sight  as  he 
had  seen  it  up  to  an  hour  ago.  Thou¬ 
sands.  No  rows  of  dead.  No  peaceful 
dead — no  dying  for  glory.  .All  that  was 
hoax.  Maunsell  had  seen.  The  field  in 
the  coming  dark  had  been  like  a  madhouse, 
a  murder  in  every  room.  Bodies  lay  and 
sat — tom  bodies  that  up  to  the  last  mo- 
,  ment  had  known  the  hells  of  fanatic 
hatred — bodies  burned  and  drained.  .A 
score  of  outlandish  memory  pictures  moved 
cautiously  across  his  vision  as  he  rode. 

“I’ve  got  to  stop  this  sort  of  thing,” 
he  said  aloud. 

He  meant  to  stop  the  pictures.  The 
pony  quickened  his  canter  at  Maunsell’s 
voice — a  splendid  white  Persian  from  the 
stables  of  the  prince.  Maunsell  had 
chosen  the  stallion  when  he  rode  with 
Dooin  out  to  meet  the  Manetikans.  I^Ian 
and  beast  had  been  on  the  go  a  whole  lot 
since  then,  but  both  were  strong  yet. 

Now  Maunsell  saw  the  lights  of  Vit- 
.Arebo.  The  palace  gates  swung  for  him. 
The  servant  arose  from  his  shadows  in 
Doom’s  quarters  and  stirred  the  hie. 
Maunsell  bathed  and  changed  his  clothes; 
found  himself  getting  more  tired  every 
second.  It  was  not  yet  light.  A  shadow 
moved  softly  outside  the  open  door.  The 
fire-light  touched  it.  The  black-haired 
girl  came  forward  swiftly — close  to  him. 

“I  didn’t  think  they  could  hurt  you,” 
she  said  with  a  burst  of  words,  “but  after 
so  many  hours,  I  couldn’t  be  sure.” 

“You  heard  me  come  in?”  he  whispered. 

“XJ'E.ARD  you,  of  course.  I  have  been 
A  watching  the  gate  all  night — all  day 
yesterday.  I  waited  to  give  you  a  chance 
to  bathe - ” 

“Dooin  needed  some  little  things,”  he 
told  her.  “Couldn’t  have  spared  three  or 
four  hours  from  the  field  except  for 
that - ” 

“They  need  you  so  out  there?” 

“I’ve  tied  wounds  all  night — all  day 
yesteiday.  Need  it!  Suppose  there  was 
one  soldier  you  could  make  comfortable 
and  you  mis^  the  chance — one  man  you 
could  save  by  binding  him  up  at  the  right 
minute.  You  see,  you  wouldn’t  miss  a 
chance  like  that.” 

“But  they  don’t  let  you  rest — you’re 
burned  cut!”  she  whirred. 

“I — I’ve  rested  all  my  life.  I’ve  neverfelt 
any  one  else’s  pain  before  in  my  life.  I’ve 
been  so  much  like  little  Jas’  that  it’s  easy 
for  me  to  hale  him.  Why,  I  never  woke 

up,  until  I  came  to  this  courtyard - ” 

“You’re  cold,”  she  said.  “A'our  hands 
are  cold. 

“It’s  the  fag  that  goes  with  seeing  so 
much  blood.  Why,  everything’s  soaked 
out  there — shirts,  saddles,  the  earth  it¬ 
self — bodies  drained  gray  like  moonlight 

on  the  sand - ” 

“Don’t  talk  about  it  now!” 

The  black  servant  was  on  his  knees  by 
the  fire.  The  smell  of  coffee  was  in  the 
room. 

“Make  it  strong.”  ^^aunsell  said  for 
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the  second  time,  “especially  the  canteen 
for  Dooin.” 

“He’ll  do  it  all  right,  and  get  up  the 
packages  for  Mr.  Dooin.  I’ll  see  that  he 
does,”  she  added.  “You  need  only  rest. 
The  dawn  is  coming  up.  Who’d  think 
we’d  be  together  from  night  into  daylight?” 

“They  didn’t  hear  you  steal  out,  then?” 

“They  didn’t  call,  if  they  did.  I  would 
have  told  them  that  you  had  come  in  from 
the  battle.” 

She  was  rubbing  his  hands  in  hers, 
sitting  by  his  cot,  taking  them  one  by  one 
and  leaving  the  other  covered  in.  her  apron. 
Maunsell  buckled. 


1ESS  than  two  hours  ago  .  .  .  They 
^  had  been  brinvinv  the  wounded  back 


Jk-/  had  been  bringing  the  wounded  back 
to  the  ruins — the  sunken  temple — ”  he  was 
saying.  “Dooin  joined  me — looked  like 
his  bones  were  on  the  outside.  Some 
man  he  was  yesterday,  one  more  man, 
all  day  yesterday — down  in  the  thick 
of  things  with  his  black  boys.  He’s  sure 
the  angel  of  the  Ix>rd  to  them  from  now 
on.  ^id  he  didn’t  see  how  he  could 
face  to-day  without  his  coffee,  so  I  sneaked 
to  get  it.  Of  course  I  could  have  sent 
a  servant  or  soldier,  but — ^last  night — ^at 
the  time — — ” 

Maunsell  halted. 

“Yes - ” 


“At  the  time  I’ve  been  coming  to  you 
evenings — if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  wounded 
to  bind - ” 

She  listened  in  silence.  The  next  re¬ 
mark  was  utterly  unlike  Maunsell: 

“He  was  glad  to  have  me  back  of  him — 
kept  saying  it  all  yesterday  and  last  night 
when  we  came  together.  T  always  feel 
better,  palto,  when  I  feel  you  back  here 
workin’,  too.’^  It  was  what  he  said  in  the 
morning,  after  I  slept  here  the  first  night 
in  his  house — said  he  liked  the  feel  of  com¬ 
ing  in  and  out  and  ffnding  me  here.  I 
thmk  he  must  have  been  dying  of  lone- 
.  liness.” 

“You  love  him  very  much,  don’t  you?” 

He  laughed.  “I  wouldn’t  call  it  that, 
yet  even  that  doesn’t  sound  so  impossible, 
as  it  would  before  the  fighting  yester¬ 
day - ” 

“You  found  so  much  more  in  him?” 

“Yes,  but  we  were  all  wide  open  in  the 
fighting.  We  didn’t  have  thinks,  you 
know.  It  was  quick  to  quick — ^all  nails 
pared  down  to  get  the  pulse  of  things. 
You  see  a  man  clear  in,  through  a  day 
like  yesterday — thousands  of  dead  and 
dying  about  and  more  falling - ” 

“You  said  Dooin  was  dying  of  loneliness 
before  you  came,”  she  whispered.  “We 
were  all  dying  of  something - ” 

“I  sure  was,”  he  answered.  “I  was 
getting  so  ingrown  that  it  was  beginning 
to  stretch  my  face - ” 

“Mine  was  voices,”  she  said  quietly. 
“I  died  every  day;  that  is,  little  by  little — 
from  voices.  I  felt  if  one  of  them  would 
speak  again,  I  would  fall  upon  them  like 
a  big  cat  from  a  tree — tear  and  rend. 
Then  one  of  them  would  speak  again,  and 
I  only  got  more  still  and  stony  inside — 
cold  and  dead  here - ” 

She  lifted  his  hand  wearily  to  touch 
her  heart. 

“It  was  what  I  saw  first,”  he  whispered 
queerly.  “I  seemed  to  know  that  thing 
about  the  voices — ^when  you  first  came 
into  the  courtyard  in  the  night;  and  the 
first  thing  next  morning.  Then  I  saw  you 
sitting  out  on  the  saddle-rack.  It  vras 


stony — the  look  in  your  eyes — poor  little 
girl!” 

“But  it’s  better  since  you  came — as  if 
I  had  something  to  copie  with — more  to 
give  them.  I  don’t  hate  so.  They  don’t 
hurt  so.  It’s  more  like  it  was  when  I  first 
came  two  years  ago - ” 

“How’s  that?” 

“I  was  so  full  of  joy  in  coming  to  Africa — 
felt  I  had  so  much  to  bring  them — even 
to  bring  Africa!  Then  day  by  day — voice  by 
voice — all  hope  and  light  died,  until - ” 

“Yes,  I  knotv.  I  needed  to  come  just 
the  same  for  myself.  No  one  else  could 
have  done  so  much,  just  sitting  out  there 
on  a  saddle-rack.  I  never  get  to  the  end 
of  that.” 

He  raised  a  little  to  glance  out  the 
doorway.  A  tinge  of  red  was  in  the  dawn. 

“I  must  go  ^ck,”  he  muttered,  but 
didn’t  move. 

She  had  left  to  bring  a  plate  of  food.  He 
was  still  staring  out  the  doorway. 

“Yesterdaj’^  at  this  time,”  he  whispered 
in  an  awed  tone.  “It  seems  long  ago  as 
a  morning  of  the  Fourth  -a  hen  I  was  a  kid. 
About  this  time  yesterday  the  desert 
opened  to  our  eyes  out  yonder,  and  we 
saw  the  Manetikans,  in  fight  formation, 
right  down  in  front.  Of  course  we  knew 
they  were  there,  but  they  cleared  so  fiend¬ 
ishly  close  in  the  light.  Everything’s 
close  down  here!  And  then  it  was  on — 
the  fighting,  the  men-masses  running  in 
and  out,  like  two  furious  boiling  oils  that 
can’t  blend — ^boiling  against  each  other. 
I  never  saw  death  much.  It  began  to  grow 
on  me  yesterday  daybreak — the  dust,  the 
pony  shrieks,  thud  of  feet  and  falling  blood.” 

“You  weren’t  going  to  speak  of  it 
again - ” 

“That’s  a  fact.  It  was  the  dawn  here 
that  brought  it  up.” 

Maunsell  arose  and  spoke  to  the  African, 
but  the  girl  helped  the  servant  imderstand. 

The  servant  returned  and  talked  to  her. 

“He  wants  to  know  if  you  want  the  white 
stallion  or  a  fresh  one,”  she  said.  ' 

“Oh,  the  Persian  by  all  means!  Luck¬ 
iest  thing  on  the  field — and  so  game  that 
he’s  humorous.  Ask  if  the  stablemen 
have  given  him  every  care - ” 

“He  sa3rs  they  have  worked  with  him 
ever  since  you  came  in,”  the  girl  inter¬ 
preted  from  the  black  man. 

They  stood  in  the  doorway  as  the  pony 
was  brought;  silent  together,  a  full  minute. 
Then  she  followed  out  to  the  gates.  As 
they  stood  there,  the  first  sound  of  firing 
reached  them  faintly  through  the  red  dusk 
of  the  desert. 

“My  God,  they’re  going  to  do  it  all  over 
again!”  he  muttered.  Good-by - ” 

He  saw  to  his  astonishment  that  her 
lip  trembled. 

“I’ll  get  in  to-night,  maybe.  Dooin  may 
want  something.  Especially  if  they  bend 
in  the  Nuanis’  line  this  way.  I’ll  hurry 
in  ahead  of  a  possible  retreat —  Why,  you 
wouldn’t  cry.  Your  heart’s  the  soundest 
thing  in  Africa- — ” 

She  had  turned  and  was  running  back. 


At  eleven  o’clock  that  morning  in 
the  midst  of  the  fighting,  Maunsell 


The  defenders  of  Vit-.\rebo  were  being 
badly  used.  Almost  the  entire  fighting 
strength  of  the  Nuanis  had  now  reached 
the  &ld,  but  the  enemy  was  stubborn 
about  giving  ground.  IVIoment  by  mo¬ 
ment  it  be^me  apparent  to  the  Nuani 
leaders  that  the  Manetikans  had  been 
planning  this  aggressive  for  months.  The 
defending  force  didn’t  suffer  for  lack  of 
numbers  so  much  as  from  non-preparation, 
fiom  the  lack  of  order  in  their  hasty  dis- 
position  of  units. 

The  truth  dawned  in  the  minds  of  the 
Nuani  warriors  as  they  fought.  Hundreds 
died  with  a  curse  for  Jasmin  on  their  lips. 
Hatred  for  Barbelix’s  son  increased  with 
the  fury  of  battle.  Hour  by  hour  the 
Nuanis  saw  more  clearly  how  the  Moham¬ 
medans  had  been  at  work  upon  the  prince 
within  the  palace — within  the  very  halls 
sacred  to  Barbelix — halls  that  now  held 
Manet  ikan  murderers  and  stirred  with 
the  laughter  of  Manetikan  women. 

Maunsell  had  been  unconscious.  Doom 
was  sitting  beside  him  on  the  groimd,  call¬ 
ing,  pulling  at  his  shoulders.  The  fight¬ 
ing  line  h^  bellied  far  out  fiom  them  at 
this  time,  like  a  long  wind-blown  kite¬ 
string.  This  meant  a  charge  on  the  part 
of  the  Nuanis,  but  the  Manetikans  would 
answer  presently;  at  least  they  always  had 
answered  before.  The  kite-string  would 
draw  back  and  back.  This  very  ground 
where  the  white  men  sat  had  been  fought 
over  a  dozen  times  already.  Within  an 
hour,  if  they  stayed  here,  nothing  could 
save  them  from  being  tramped  into  the 
ground.  Maunsell  heard  a  voice  from 
afar  off. 

“Palto,  oh,  I  say,  palto!” 


Maunsell  was  sure  all  would  be  right 
if  he  could  ever  vet  those  ladders  un 


and  Dooin  were  together  on  the  sand,  a 
thin,  hard-holding  line  of  Nuani  warriors 
between  them  and  the  Manetikans.  They 
were  both  hurt  and,  by  a  queer  break  of 
luck,  were  alone. 


L’x  if  he  could  ever  get  those  ladders  up 
against  the  building.  It  wasn’t  ladders. 
He  was  trying  to  prop  up  his  own  eyelids. 
He  laugh^. 

“Where’s  the  pony?” 

Dooin  was  looking  around  the  welter. 
Mdny  warriors  and  four  or  five  ponies 
were  down  near  by,  but  not  the  white 
stallion. 

“Something  pried  me  off,”  Maunsell 
muttered. 

He  was  on  his  knees,  but  suddenly  rolled 
over  backward  again,  no  explanation, 
Dooin  renewed  his  plaint. 

“Palto — oh,  I  say,  palto!” 

The  answer  came  from  afar  off: 

“Tell  the  prince  I’m  indisposed - ” 

Dooin  chuckled.  “That  there’s  a  good 
one,  somethin’  to  tell  afterward,  all  right, 
but  listen,  mister,  they’ll  be  cornin’  back— 
fightin’  over  this  ground.  I  seem  to  hear 
’em  cornin’!” 

Maunsell  opened  his  eyes.  Dooin  was 
sitting  queerly — back  rigid  as  ever,  but 
legs  crumpled  under — sifting  tobacco-dust 
on  a  yellow  paper,  string  of  the  pouch  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth. 

“Listen  now,  don’t  roll  over  backward 
again.  Stay  with  me,  kid.  Here,  I’m 
rollin’  you  one.  I’m  working — all  but  the 
legs.  Haven’t  looked  ’em  over  yet,  but 
they’re  sure  peeved  over  something— 
them  legs  o’  mine.  Listen,  now,” 

Maunsell  took  the  lighted  cigaret  and 
held  on  with  all  his  might  in  the  big  black 
fog  which  swooped  dowm  and  over  him. 
This  time  he  managed  to  stay  sitting  until 
it  passed.  Then  he  look^  out » again 
through  a  rack  of  pain.  The  shocks  of 
the  fighting  were  mercifully  cushioned  in 
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distance,  but  the  sun  was  getting  in  its 
killing  work  in  the  stillness.  Maunsell’s 
right  hand  came  up  vaguely  to  rub  his 
eyes,  but  he  knocked  his  helmet  off. 

“Don’t  do  that  againl”  said  Dooin.  “I 
got  it  for  you  twice  in  the  last  ten  minutes. 
Say,  what  hit  you,  kid?” 

Maunsell  didn’t  answer.  His  eyelids 
had  widened.  For  a  full  sixty  seconds  he 
stared  off  into  space.  Dooin  tried  to  fol¬ 
low  his  stare,  though  the  turning  wrung 
a  whimper  of  pain  from  his  omi  lips. 
Maunsell  seemed  lost  in  the  misty  horizon. 
Finally  his  lips  moved: 

“T  GUESS  I  killed  him.  Why,  come  to 
^  think  of  it,  I  did  kill  that  Manetikan 
chap.  We  were  down.  Yes,  the  white  pony 
had  ditched  me  somehow,  and  I  saw  that 
fellow’s  simitar.  He  got  up  before  I  did. 
He  started  for  me — to  put  me — to  finish 
me  off,  you  understand,  with  his  simitar. 
Just  then — the  little  gun  you  gave  me, 
Dooin — it  went  off  in  my  hand  just  as  the 
big  blade  was  raised.  Queer,  I  wasn’t 
thhiking  about  the  pistol— thinking  more 
about  the  simitar — that  it  w'as  Turkish — 
the  simitar  shape,  you  know,  and  how 
queer  for  a  Turkish  blade  to  get  an  Ameri¬ 
can — ^away  out  here - ” 

“That  was  before  I  got  to  you.” 

Maunsell  nodded. 

“Where  was  all  that?” 

Maunsell  looked  bewildered  a  minute. 

“Why,  it  was  right  here,”  he  said 
vaguely.  “Could  that  be — could  that 
i  be— him?” 

'  He  pointed  to  one  of  the  humped  figures. 

“I  don’t  see  the  simitar,”  Dooin  said 
bruskly. 

Maunsell  started  to  crawl  toward  the 
corpse  with  fascinated  eyes. 

“Come  on  back,  it  don’t  iratter.” 

Maunsell  went  on.  “Yes,”  he  said 
quietly,  “he  was  lying  on  it.” 

“You’re  a  queer  cus,  Maunsell — oh, 
damned  queer.  But  I’m  for  you.” 

“I’m  better  now.  I  guess  I  was  only 
stunned  a  bit.  Can  you  walk,  Bill?” 

“Not  a  chance.  I’m  dead  down  there. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

Dooin  looked  up  whimsically,  as  he 
spoke,  and  then  back  at  the  ffring- 
Ime.  His  face  had  fallen  away.  It  was 
bone-white  and  the  pathos  in  it  touched 
Maunsell,  deep  enough  to  take  his  mind 
from  the  dangerous  circuit  of  thoughts 
having  to  do  with  his  last  shot  and  the 
black  man  who  lay  near  by  upon  the 
Turkish  blade. 

“I’m  going  to  carry  you  back.  Bill,  but 
let  me  see  where  you’re  hurt,  first.” 

Dooin  protested,  but  the  other  bent  him 
back  gently  and  began  straightening  out 
the  long  legs. 

“Yes,”  Maunsell  said  abruptly,  “I’m 
carrying  you  a-ways.” 

“But  where?” 

Maunsell  squinted  back  toward  \'it- 
Arebo.  Dooin’s  face  uplifted  as  if  in 
prayer. 

“Don’t  try  it,  palto — not  in  sunlight 
like  this.  I’m  restin’  easy  right  here..  If 
you  have  to — go  and  get  help  alone. 
Please,  mister,  you’re  not  built  for  pack¬ 
ing  my  kind.” 

Maunsell  was  partly  over  him  now. 

“Just  give  yourself  to  me.  Bill — all  to 
me.  Why,  when  the  lines  break  back  this 
way — ”  He  had  risen  with  the  long- 
geared  figure  across  his  shoulders  before 
finishing  the  sentence:  “A  man  unable 


to  get  up  like  you — never  would  get  up.” 

He  trudged  on  a  long  way.  “I  mean 
they’d  ride  over  him — ride  him  into  the 
groimd,”  he  added. 

“For  Gawd’s  sake,  don’t  waste  your 
breath!”  Dooin  whispered. 

Maunsell’s  head  was  bowed  under  the 
burden.  He  watched  his  own  feet  as  they 
came  up  and  down — wooden,  ludicrous 
movements,  and  always  that  sick  sinking 
of  the  heel.  It  was  becoming  a  life  or 
death  matter  not  to  stop.  For  a  time  each 
step  was  a  triumph,  while  the  fog  stole 
over  him  again,  like  a  black  hood,  but  that 
cleared  and  his  legs  were  still  lifting  on  and 
on.  It  was  life  or  death — a  sort  of  making 
good  for  all  days.  It  was  his  big  chance — 
his  last  chance.  There  was  something 
in  him,  if  he  could  reach  it,  that  would 
.  see  him  through — something  that  had 
deserted  him  that  night  with  Farquar.  He 
must  win  it  back  now,  win  it  back  to  stay; 
must  take  it  back  with  him  to  the  court¬ 
yard  in  Vit-Arebo. 

Thus  he  fou^t  with  himself  against 
the  stealing  coma,  against  surges  of  pain, 
deafening  thuds  of  his  heart,  the  smother¬ 
ing  fulness  of  his  throat.  Sometimes 
they  looked  red,  sometimes  they  looked 
far  away,  but  up  they  came,  one  by  one — 
wooden,  even  waterlogged  to  look  at,  but 
up  they  came,  his  legs,  one  by  one. 

Dooin  had  spoken,  Dooin  had  laughed, 
Dooin  had  prayed  again.  Dooin’s  voice 
distracted  him.  He  had  to  keep  his  mind 
working  just  so,  or  his  1^  stiunbled. 
Dooin  was  talking  again.  Later,  the  actual 
words  bored  in; 

“Palto — listen,  I  say — put  me  down!” 

Maunsell’s  lips  moved,  making  a  queer 
whistling  noise. 

“Listen,  you’re  frightening  him!” 

Maunsell  took  no  notice  of  that. 

“Listen,  he’ll  stand  for  you — the  white 
stallion!  Put  me  down.” 

Maimsell  halted,  his  1^  wide  apart, 
but  swaying.  A  terrible  .anger  rose  in 
him  lest  it  hie  some  hoax  of  his  own  mind — 
about  the  white  stallion. 

“It’s  me  on  your  shoulders  that  scares 
him!  Put  me  down  and  he’ll  let  you  go 
up  to  him.” 

He  dropped  forward  to  his  knees,  Dooin’s 
body  rolling  to  the  sand.  For  a  minute 
after  he  rose,  Maunsell  couldn’t  see,  his 
eyeballs  to  the  point  of  bursting  with 
blood. 

Slowly  a  moving  film  in  front  cleared  to 
the  white  stallion,  trotting  in  a  circle 
around  him,  empty  saddle,  hanging 
bridle-rein,  arched  crest.  Maunsell  stepped 
forward,  bolding  out  his  hand.  He  tried 
to  speak.  The  pony  turned  and  trotted 
back — the  circle  ^ghtly  narrowed.  Maim- 
sell  made  queer  soimds  in  his  throat,  al¬ 
ways  walking  nearer.  The  Persian  sniffed, 
but  stood,  a  flash  in  his  eyes.  The  man’s 
hand  touched  his  head,  the  fingers  trailed 
down  to  the  bridle-rein  and  closed.  That 
was  the  moment  Maunsell  knew  he  had 
won,  w'hether  he  lived  or  not. 


“OHE’S  a  grimy  old  dear,”  Dooin  was 
^  saying. 

The  black-haired  girl,  ritting  by  Maun¬ 
sell’s  cot  in  their  quarters,  veered  her  head 
around  to  look  at  the  trooper. 

“Hot  and  earthy  and  ancient,  she  is,” 
he  went  on.  “Don’t  care  for  men.  She 
knows  they  all  come  back  to  her — all 


bodies  come  back  to  her.  If  they  don’t 
come  fast  enough,  she  starts  a  war,  and 
they  tramp  eadi  other  into  the  desert 
If  ^e  gets  thirsty,  another  war  gives  her 
the  deep  red  drink.  Are  you  parties  gettin’ 
my  monolog?” 

Maunsell  laughed  softly. 

“Get  it  all.  Bill,”  he  said,  “but  what’s 
it  about?” 

“You  ought  to  know  by  this  tin>f. 
Africa,  I’m  talking  about  palto.  I  used  to 
see  her  on  the  map — always  looked  like  a  fat 
maiiuny  to  me,  bulging  at  the  waist,  apron 
none  too  clean.  Used  to  look  at  her  for 
hours  and  then  turn  the  pages  over  to  South 
America,  so  tidy  and  slim-limb^.  But 
at  the  last,  it  was  the  old  mammy  who 
drew  my  eyes.  Always  she  was  sayin’ 
to  me:  ‘Dinner’s  ready.  Bill  Dooin,  come 
down  and  get  it,  suh.’  Knew  I’d  come 
all  those  years;  knew  I’d  get  mine,  when 
I  got  here.” 

Maunsell  pressed  the  girl’s  hand. 

“Guess  you  think  I’m  delirious,”  Bill 
muttered  a  minute  later. 

“Nothing  like  that,  but  you’re  sure 
literary.” 

Maunsell’s  voice  had  been  husky  in 
spite  of  himself.  It  was  the  same  day 
late  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  back  in 
town,  but  the  fighting  had  followed  them 
in.  The  Manetikans  had  been  gaining 
ground  through  the  afternoon.  The  Nuani 
line  now  pressed  in  within  two  miles  of 
Vit-Arebo. 

The  white  Persian  had  brought  them  in. 

Maunsell  was  thinking  (at  the  bottom 
of  the  gr^t  gulf  of  weariness  in  which  he 
lay)  that  there  must  be  some  deep  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  white  stallion  appearing  loose 
in  the  desert  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Life  didn’t  treat  the  black  men  that  way. 
The  second  day’s  battle  had  spent  them 
in  hideous  numbers.  It  was  something 
as  Dooin  said  about  “old  mammy  Africa.” 
She  used  up  her  own  blacks  in  fearsome 
numbers,  yet  a  brave  Persian  pony,  with 
a  hanging  bridle-rein  hovered  within  call 
of  two  white  men  who  needed  a  ride.  And 
the  white  stallion  was  still  alive.  Maun¬ 
sell  had  seen  him  from  his  cot  in  quarters- 
wrapped  in  straw  cooling -blankets — the 
same  gallant  black  eyes  under  the  sweater- 
hood — as  the  stable  boys  walked  him  up 
and  down  the  coimtyard. 

But  Dooin  did  sound  delirious. 

Maunsell  opened  his  eyes.  The  black¬ 
haired  girl  was  looking  (fewn  at  him. 
“Come  close,”  he  whirred. 

Her  head  bent  down. 

“Tell  me,  honest,  do  you  think  he’s—” 
he  indicated  Dooin’s  cot. 

Her  face  did  not  move,  not  an  eyelid. 
She  looked  unflinchingly  into  Maunsdl’s 
eyes. 

“I’d  tell  you,  if  I  knew.  I  don’t  know— 
I  don’t  know.” 

The  last  sunlight  was  in  the  doorway. 
The  beam  was  thick  with  yellow  dust, 
not  from  the  courtyard  alone,  not  from 
Vit-.\rebo  alone,  but  from  the  desert  it¬ 
self,  which  was  stirred  like  a  sea  from  the 
furicus  rush  and  tramp  of  men.  The 
fighting  was  nearer;  near  enough  for  the 
great  undertone  roar  to  give  up  crie^ 
human  voices  above  the  steadily  beating 
din. 

Dooin  was  mumbling  to  himself.  The 
sunlight  had  vanished  from  the  doorway. 
Maunsell  fancied  just  now  he  heard  the 
screaming  of  the  prince.  He  identified 
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the  ba"g  of  the  red  door,  the  continual 
of  the  great  gates,  the  voice  of 
in  the  courtyard.  .\nd  now, 
there  was  no  mistake,  one  courier  was 
tiling  a  Story,  a  second  verifying  it— a 
third. 

The  girl’s  back  straightened.  She  was 
listening  Maunsell  saw  her  face  turn 
white,  but  he  knew  the  message  the  cou- 
tieis  had  brought  before  she  interpreted: 

"The  Nuanis’  line  has  broken.  The 
whole  army  is  being  driven  in  upon  the 
dty.  The  second  day  ends  in  great  loss 
to  the  defenders — perhaps  the  whale  issue 
of  the  battle!” 

Silence  in  the  dim  quarters  for  a  moment 
or  two  after  that,  as  if  the  little  place  were 
cut  off  from  the  din  of  the  courtyard  and 
the  vaster  din  outside.  In  that  silence 
Maunsell  heard  from  the  next  cot: 

“.\lways  callin’ — callin’  old  Bill  Dooin 
to  his  dinner.  It  was  sure  on  the  table 
when  he  got  here,  too.” 

There  was  hurt  in  the  words,  and  actual 
oiganic  pang,  but  back  of  all  that  Maun- 
felt  the  pulse  of  great  drama — some 
new  meaning  of  comrade,  something  spa¬ 
cious  and  humorous  and  forever.  Drama 
—he  couldn’t  describe  it,  but  it  made  all 
books  cheap,  as  if  something  had  come 
thnntth  to  him  from  the  spiritual  core  of 
thin^  through  the  lips  of  the  bone-white 
face. 

Maunsell  knew  no  pain  himself,  only  he 
wanted  to  rest.  He  could  get  up  and  walk, 
in  a  pinch.  He  had  demonstrated  that. 
He  wiuld  never  speak  of  it,  even  to  the 
black-haired  girl,  but  he  had  made  his 
legs  work  this  day — equatorial  noon,  a 
man  across  his  shoulders.  He  could  do 
it  again.  He  laughed  to  himself  just 
now.  Doing  it  again  made  him  think  of 
Farquar  on  that  last  night.  Farquar’s 
face  had  said:  “I  can  do  it  again.” 

The  woman  was  tightly  holding  to  his 
wrist,  her  eyes  turned  toward  the  doorway. 
The  air  was  thick  with  dust — fighting  in 
the  streets  outside.  Then  in  the  space 
of  five  minutes,  from  the  time  the  shock 
of  sounds  was  at  its  highest,  quiet  crept 
in— until  it  was  all  like  meadow-lands  in 
contrast.  Maunsell  craned  up  to  see  full 
darkness  in  the  doorway. 

“  ‘And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  second  day,’  ”  the  woman 
breathed. 

The  darkness  about  them  now  was 
familiar  and  soothing,  as  if  it  belonged 
to  the  silence.  He  was  still  sitting  up. 
Their  faces  were  together.  He  caught  her 
suddenly  and  drew  her  close: 

‘|God,  Bessie,  I’m  glad  I  found  you!”  he 
whispered. 

.\  moment  afterward,  from  the  next  cot, 
they  heard  a  chuckle  and  the  whispered 
words: 

•“Mammy  Africa — yes,  suh.  Old  Mam- 
oy  Africa!” 

XII 

JT  WAS  toward  midnight  and  something 
solram  was  going  on  in  the  courtyard. 
Certain  sounds  connected,  made  Maunsell 
care  to  see  the  rest;  enough  so,  that  he 
arrd  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd.  At  first  it  appeared  that  certain 
*omen  were  the  center  of  a  mysterious 
ceremony.  The  great  rases,  leaders  of 

pe  different  divisions  of  the  Xuani  war- 
nots,  were  gathered  about  them  in  the 
enc^passing  silence  of  defeat.  The  name 
0  ohazzar  was  upon  their  lips;  the  name 
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of  Barbelix  and  tribal  gods.  The  thing 
at  the  center  pulled  Maunsell  deeper  in. 
Why  this  low  hysteria  of  mourning  from 
the  women? 

Now  a  familiar  screaming  at  the  heart 
of  the  throng — Prince  Jasmin  and  none 
other,  the  nucleus  of  the  affair. 

Iron  was  heavy  upon  his  soft  flesh — one 
of  the  yokes  and  chains  worn  by  the 
Manetikan  prisoners,  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  courtyard  back  toward  the 
beginning  of  things.  The  prince  was 
bowed  with  the  burden  and  ^  but  mad 
with  fear.  The  women  were  close  about  ■ 
him — three  dark  lovely  creatures,  on  their 
knees,  bending  toward  him.  It  was  from 
these  that  the  low  weeping  had  come. 
Possibly  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  of 
his  Nuani  women,  Maunsell  thought  at 
first. 

Eight  or  nine  black  men  formed  the 
next  circle  around  the  prince.  No  mis¬ 
take  now!  These  were  the  survivors  of  the 
chain-gang — at  least,  that  portion  of  the 
prisoners  which  had  not  been  sent  back  to 
their  own  people.  Light  began  to  break 
over  the  affair  now.  The  three  women 
at  the  center  were  the  Manetikan  playthings 
whom  the  prince  had  sent  for — pretty  toys 
used  by  Mohammedan  agents  to  bring 
about  ^  downfall  and  the  ignominy  of 
the  Nuani  people. 

Jasmin  was  held  now  before  his  leaders 
in  the  shame  of  his  great  apostacy — his 
household  violated,  the  seragUo  emptying 
its  inmost  contents  to  the  night  and  the 
degraded  pavement  of  the  courtyard.  Only 
a  Mohammedan  could  understand  the 
depths  of  this. 

The  black-haired  girl  slipped  up  beside 
Maunsell  as  he  emerged  from  the  crowd. 
The  clean  young  strength  of  her  aroused 
his  reverence.  Knowing  something  of  the 
language  of  the  Nuani,  she  had  caught 
the  drift  of  things  from  the  outside. 

“Their  deaths  will  be  to-morrow — the 
last  thing,”  she  whispered.  “The  Nuanis 
are  expecting  defeat,  but  they  will  arrange 
the  b^ies  of  the  Manetikan  women  and 
prisoners  around  the  prince,  for  the  v-ictors 

to  find  when  they  enter  the  courtyard - ” 

“Some  grim  hiunor,”  Maunsell  answered. 
“And  so  our  Nuanis  have  granted  defeat?” 

“They  talk  as  if  it  were  all  over  but 
their  own  deaths  to-morrow.  And  your — 
our  friend  is  conscious  again.  The  black 

men  say  he  is  dying - ” 

Maimsell  felt  her  arm  thrust  through 
his,  pressing  courage  upon  him. 

“Did  the  Nuani  doctors  come  again — 
while  I  was  gone?” 

“Yes.  You  see,  it  was  more  than  his 
limbs.  He  has  been  trampled.  They 
said  it  was  like — that  a  horse  had  fallen 
upon  him.  Also,  the  rases  are  coming 
in  a  few  minutes  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for 
the  work  he  has  done  with  the  soldiers.” 

Maunsell’s  step  quickened.  They  en¬ 
tered  the  candle-light.  The  face  turned 
slowly — something  of  the  boy  that  had 
been,  in  the  white  waste  of  it;  at  least,  in 
the  pecxfliar  light  and  angle  for  an  instant. 

“The  old  town’s  chokin’  in  her  own 
blood,  palto - ” 

Dooin’s  laugh  was  in  the  words,  as  well 
as  that  inevitability  which  comes  to  the 
voice  of  one  who  finds  a  cool  awareness 
for  his  last  hours.  Maunsell  sat  down, 
wondering.  He  must  go  on  with  only 
the  essence  of  this  friendship — the  best 
bit  of  the  man-thing  be  had  ever  known; 
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but  why  couldn’t  Dooin  see  his  work  here 
fail  at  the  last?  Must  the  unmoral  nature 
of  little  Jas  bring  down  ultimate  ruin 
upon  a  pef^le  that  had  stood  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years — successfully  fending  off  Per¬ 
sian  and  Arab  and  Turk,  even  standing 
for  their  own  in  the  councils  of  the  first- 
magnitude  powers  of  the  earth?  Maimsell 
suddenly  felt  a  queer  revolt  in  his  heart 
against  accepting  the  defeat  of  the  Nuanis. 
It  wasn’t  only  that  he  feared  for  the  black¬ 
haired  girl,  when  the  Mohammedans 
rushed  into  the  courtyard. 

“They  talk  as  if  they’re  whipped.  Bill,” 
he  began. 

“^Tiipped,  but  they  won’t  quit,  mister. 
Manetika  won’t  break  down  the  gates 
yonder,  while  there’s  a  whole  lot  of  live 
Nuanis - ” 

“But  why  do  they  take  it  for  granted 
they’re  whipped?” 

“It’s  a  case  of  heart-break — shame  and 
all  that - ” 

“That’s  phony  stuff.  The  fact  that 
they  were  driven  in  yesterday — well,  it 
wouldn’t  have  happened,  if  you’d  been 
on  the  job  in  the  afternoon!” 

Dooin  chuckled,  his  eyes  moving  along 
the  shadowy  rafters. 

“You  and  me  were  havin’  it  out  on  our 
own  hook,”  he  muttered, 

“A  close-up.” 

They  heaid  the  voices  of  the  rases  as¬ 
sembling  outside. 

“But  Bill,”  Maunsell  whispered,  “they 
are  outside  now.  The  different  chiefs  are 
coming  in  to  see  you.  Drive  it  Into  them 
they’re  not  whipped — you!  Get  them 
pulling  together  again — breathe  on  ’em! 
It’s  the  last  ounce  that  wins.  Tell  them 
so — the  final  flicker  of  courage  in  every 
big  match  or  battle,  man  or  bug  or  beast 
or  army.  A  fight  isn’t  lost  because  it 
looks  so.  Tell  them  something  invincible 
comes  to  help  the  side  that  wrings  the 
last  ounce  of  sheer  grit - ” 

Dooin  was  looking  at  him  in  awe. 

“TTTHERE  did  you  learn  all  that, 

VV  roister — billiards?” 

“Some  in  billiards — but  more  yesterday, 
watching  my  legs  work,  as  we  were  hav¬ 
ing  it  out  on  our  own  hook - ” 

“But  what  to  do — what  to  do,  palto? 
Give  me  the  rest,  quick.” 

“Tell  them  to  go  out  and  cop,  to-night — 
to  take  the  aggressive  at  once!  Manetika 
is  sleeping  tight  out  there,  right  now.  She 
stopp^  short  last  evening  because  it  was 
dark;  because  she’s  .African,  because  she’s 
always  fought  in  daylight  only.  It’s  time 
Nuani  sprung  a  new  one.  Let  Nuani  get 
together  now — get  together  in  the  next  hour 
or  two,  for  one  more  unmitigated  wallop — 
carrying  the  hell  to  them,  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  it  to-morrow  daylight - ” 

“I’m  beginning  to  get  you - ” 

It  was  the  moment  of  the  keenest  pain 
between  them.  The  immobile  Maunsell, 
of  the  gamester  face,  actually  wrinced. 
The  moment  of  the  big  wrench  isn’t  al¬ 
ways  at  the  last. 

Dooin  understood  all  perfectly. 

“That  there’s  all  right,  palto.  VVe  un¬ 
derstand,”  he  smiled.  “I’m  tired  con- 
trollin’  myself  anyway — down  here.” 

They  were  coming  in,  the  different  rases, 
to  pay  their  devoirs  to  the  white  man  as 
he  passed.  A  touch  of  Europe,  a  touch 
of  savage — such  was  the  motley  of  Africa — 
but  their  mourning  was  sincere.  There 
stood  in  silence  on  either  side  of  the  cot 
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seven  strong  men  of  the  Nuanis;  seven 
tired  men,  too,  in  the  very  anguish  of 
fatigue  after  two  days  of  battle — ^and  face 
to  face  with  their  own  ends. 

Maunsell  and  the  black-haired  girl 
walked  up  and  down  outside,  listening  to 
Doom’s  voice.  The  Nuani  leaders  ap¬ 
peared  to  accept  the  white  man’s  words 
as  having  authority  from  the  Other  Side. 
Long  they  debated,  alone  and  together. 
The  soft  stirring  among  the  “doomed” 
Nuanis,  through  ^  the  streets  of  Vit-Arebo 
in  the  next  two  hours,  was  not  encugh  to 
startle  the  inmost  of  the  Manetikan  sen¬ 
tries. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  rases  left  his 
quarters,  Dooin  had  been  silent — man 
and  woman,  watching  beside  him.  His 
eyelids  fluttered  and  ^ally  opened,  as  the 
great  stealthy  charge  of  the  Nuanis  was 
launched — in  the  core  of  darkness,  in  the 
hour  of  deep  darkness  before  the  day. 
Doom’s  hands  groped  for  their  hands. 
His  eyelids  squinted  tightly,  as  if  he  were 
pushing  the  darkness  from  behind  them. 
He  pulled  himself  up — as  the  charge  be¬ 
came  a  thundering  roar. 


“Call  the  black  boys!”  he  said  hoarsely. 

Two  of  the  Nuanis  lifted  him  to  their 
shoulders.  The  gates  opened;  the  man 
and  woman  following  the  old  trooper  and 
his  carriers  out  through  the  deserted 
streets  toward  the  thirsty  sand  reaches  to 
the  northeast. 

“But  you — ”  Maunsell  whispered  to 
the  girl  beside  him,  as  a  stray  bullet 
pinged  past. 

“Oh,  this  time — let  me  go  where  you 
go!” 

“I  want  that — always!” 

There  was  no  overtaking  the  lines. 
The  shock  and  choke  of  the  great  clashes 
were  farther  and  farther  away,  as  the 
Nuanis  drove  their  enemies  forward, 
cutting  them  off  from  their  centers,  as  the 
circle  around  Vit-Arebo  \fcidened.  Dooin 
had  been  carried  far.  The  black  had 
turned  to  gray.  He  asked  to  be  put  down 
on  the  sand. 

“I  can  smell  it,”  he  whispered.  “The 
old  desert.  She’s  wakin’  up.  Thirsty  as 
ever - ” 

They  saw  his  tired  smile. 

“Don’t  take  me  back  there.  Leave  me 


here,”  he  whispered.  “The  old  desert- 
she’s  my  runnin’  mate,  mister,  just  aj 
sure  as  turk  and  cranberry  sauce  go  t«. 
gether.  No  thirst  but  hers  ever  could 
match  mine.  Used  to  hear  her  callm’ 
and  came  out  to  get  her,  but  she  gets  me.’’ 

Long  after,  he  sat  up  rigidly  and  panted 
to  the  blazing  east. 

“What’s  that,  palto?” 

“The  rising  sun,”  Maunsell  answend. 

Full  day  had  broken  before  Matnael 
and  the  woman  returned  to  the  coon- 
)ard.  All  was  impressively  silent  m  th 
fresh  day — the  Nuani  warriors,  afar  off  hsm. 
mering  home  their  coup  to  the  last  deadly 
nail.  A  second  time  the  man  spoke  of  th 
sUence. 

“They’ve  gone,”  she  whispered.  “Tht 
ManetikanS  and  the  prince.  Why,  h’l 
like  a  baptism — as  if  you  and  I  were  alou 
in  the  world!” 

Just  then  they  heard  the  whining  vein 
of  the  missionary  from  the  shado^vs,  t^ 
doors  to  the  right.  They  laughed;  then 
turned  into  the  dim  stillness  of  Dooa'i 
quarters  together. 


K  eynes  vs.  Tardieu 


IN  A  recent  number  of  Everybody’s,  Mr.  John  Maynard  Keynes  published  an  article  criticizing  the  Peaa 
Treaty  from  the  point  of  view  set  forth  in  his  book,  “The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace,"  which  has  bea 
so  widely  read  and  discussed  during*  the  past  year.  Two  months  later,  M.  Andre  Tardieu,  former  High  Coo- 
missioner  of  France  to  the  United  Stat^,  answered  Mr.  Keynes’s  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  France. 
Here  follows  a  letter  which  Mr.  Keynes  has  asked  us  to  publish  in  rejoinder  to  M.  Tardieu: 


King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

23d  October.  1920. 

To  the  Editor  oj  Everybody  s  Jlayazine. 

Sir:  M.  Tardieu  sets  the  note  of  his  reply,  in  your 
November  number,  to  my  criticism  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  with  a  ^ragraph  of  personal  abuse.  In  this 
paragraph  he  insinuates  that  during  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  I  actively  supported  the  policy  which  I  have 
subsequently  denounce  in  my  book.  M.  Tardleu’s 
suggestion  is  false.  Moreover,  he  has  been  rash  in 
advancing  it;  for  he  forgets  that  in  the  Petit  Parisien 
of  March  9,  1920,  he  himself  wrote  the  exact  opposite. 

In  this  article  he  was  denouncing  the  Manifesto  of 
the  Economic  Section  of  the  Supreme  Council,  then 
lately  published,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  adopted 
my  thesis  of  the  economic  solidarity  of  Euro^  and  was, 
therefore,  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  hatred  and 
hegemony  of  a  part  toward  and  over  the  rest,  which  he 
himself  prefers.  He  seemed — so  he  wrote — to  be  once 
more  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Keynes,  who,  in  his  capiaclty 
of  British  financial  expert  at  the  Peace  Conference,  had 
“untiringly  supported  all  the  financial  arguments  which 
the  Treaty  has  condemned,  and  which  the  memorandum 
(of  the  Ekxmomlc  Section)  revives.”  Keynes  a 

soutenu  inlassablemeni  tous  Us  arguments  financiers  que 
U  Traiti  a  condamnes  et  que  U  ntimorandum  reveilU.”) 

He  forgets  also  that  in  a  speech  in  the  French  Chamber 
on  July  seventh,  at  which  he  was  present,  his  colleague 
M.  Loucheur  (who  was  directly  concerned  with  the 
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financial  side  of  the  (ierman  Treaty,  which  M.  Tardin 
w'as  not)  remarking  that  I  was  an  old  acquaintance  cl 
his,  declared  that  he  had  heard  from  my  own  lips  durlni 
the  Conference  of  Paris  the  very  same  argument  whka 
he  had  subsequently  read  in  my  book,  (^otiiv  froo 
the  minutes  of  a  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Four, 
held  on  March  26,  1919,  M.  Loucheur  boasted,  amidst 
lively  cries  of  tris  bon,  tres  bon,  from  the  surroundinj 
deputies,  how  successfiilly  he  had  put  me  in  my  place 
on  that  occasion. 

The  tone  thus  set  is  continued  in  the  rest  of  M. 
Tardleu’s  article,  even  to  the  point  of  allegii^  (on 

Eage  97)  that  he  possesses  secret  documents  whidi  (i 
e  chose  to  publish  them)  would  be  damaging  tonx; 
and  by  suggesting  (on  page  98)  that  many  of  tho# 
who  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  advocate 
revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  are  under  ik; 
sinister  influence  of  “international  financial  organnfr' 
tlons."  These  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  former  Plea- 
potentlary  of  the  French  Republic  are,  if  I  may  borrow 
M.  Tardleu’s  phrase,  “inelegant."  _  ^ 

As,  however,  I  have  already  had  my  say  in  yoB 
columns  at  considerable  length,  I  will  not  trespa»  oo 
them  further,  except  to  apologize  for  having  been  stlw 
by  the  insincerity  of  M.  Tardieu’s  observatloM_  ipt® 
breaking  my  general  rule  of  not  replying  to  cntios* 
which  is  purely  personal,  and  is  irrelevant  to  the  argo- 
ments  I  employ  and  the  jxilicles  I  advocate. 

I  am,  etc.,  I 

(Signed)  J.  M.  Keynes,  j 
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^^rs.  Surton  Green — otherwise  Irene  Franhlin — wtth  her  husband  and  chtfdren. 


A  Redkead  witli  Sometliing  Under  It 

By  J^arc  Connelly 


Everything  considered,  there 
was  little  excitement  when  Stage 
Manager  Franklin  one  morning 
[  came  into  the  theatre  where  he 
was  employed  and  announced 
that  it  was  a  girl.  The  year 
was  1885  and  the  place  was  St.  Louis. 

A  few  months  later,  according  to  un- 
^dal  records,  Mrs.  Franklin  noticed  her 
daughter  “making  faces.”  Some  one  said 
she  would  probably  become  an  actress. 

“On  hearing  the  mystic  words  I  burst 
iiom  my  crib  and  have  been  traveling  ever 
says  our  heroine,  whose  name  com- 
We  b  Irene  Lucille  Marguerite  Franklin 
tireen,  but  who  has  used  only  forty  per 
of  it  in  making  herself  acquainted 
**J|“*^CTal  million  .^ericans. 

Th^  Americans  to-day  regard  Irene 
rranklm  as  one  of  the  keenest  observers 
pushed  Judy  O’Grady,  the 
^^Mtmcl’s  lady  and  the  little  sisters  of  each 
**®der  a  microscope.  She  knows  every- 

;  E*eryl)o<)y'i  Magazine.  January.  1921 


What  a  lot  of  people  it  taken  to  keep 
a  nation  cheered  up!  Cartooniata,  col* 
unui  conductora,  comediana,  joke- 
amitha,  comic-atrip  artiata,  adl  aorta  of 
atage  entertainera.  EVERYBODY’S  ia 
giving  ita  readera  a  chance  at  cloae* 
upa  of  aome  of  theae  national  laugh- 
nudcera — in  1920  with  “The  Coljru- 
miata’  Conf eaaional  “  and  now  with  a 
group  of  headline  entertunera  known 
on  the  atage  the  country  over.  Irene 
Franklin  makea  the  firat  bow. 


thing  amusing  and  tragic  there  is  to  know 
about  them,  and  in  her  mimicry  of  them  has 
the  ability  to  condense  a  temperament  into 
an  arrangement  of  her  hair  and  the  cry  of  a 
soul  into  a  few  pungent  words  or  a  gesture 
of  the  hands.  Among  the  institutions  of 
our  modem  theatre  she  ranks  as  a  sort  of 
public  library,  with  the  added  distmction 
19 


of  having  written  all  her  own  highly  popu¬ 
lar  books. 

“Mother,  being  a  romantic  Irish  lady, 
thought  her  own  first  name  wasn’t  enough 
for  one  girl,  so  she  decided  to  call  the  little 
stranger  after  Irene  in  ‘Irene’s  V’ow,’  by 
Bertha  M.  Clay.  Owen  Meredith  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Lucille  part.  And  me  so 
helpless,  with  no  nose  to  speak  of.” 

It  was  a  time  when  future  biographers 
were  impressing  children  with  the  necessity 
of  making  their  stage  debuts  in  the  arms  of 
a  nurse.  So  Miss  Franklin  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  age  of  six  months.  She 
was  carried  by  the  heroine  through  a  pretty 
paper  snowstorm  into  the  big  scene  of 
James  A.  Heme’s  “Hearts  of  Oak.”  It 
happened  in  Chicago.  She  was  red-headed 
even  then,  and  many  people  in  the  audience 
at  first  thought  the  heroine  was  a  little  out 
of  the  picture  in  showing  up  with  a  railroad 
lantern. 

“After  my  triumph  in  Chicago,”  she 
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A  REDHEAD  WITH  SOMETHING  UNDER  IT 


recalls,  “I  retired  for  a  while  to  complete 
my  education.  I  did  not  return  to  the 
stage  imtil_  I  was  three  years  and  seven 
months  old,  w'hen  I  hired  out  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  Little  One  with  Minnie  Palmer.  In 
the  meantime  I  had  learned  to  walk  and 
talk,  so  I  added  a  song  and  dance  to  my 
repertoire.  The  song  was  ‘Peek-a-Boo,’ 
the  ‘Dardanella’  of  the  period. 

“Having  mastered  the  lighter  side  of  my 
profession,  I  determined  to  bolster  up  the 
dramatic  end.  At  the  age  of  four  I  joined 
the  Tom  Brown  Comedy  Company,  one  of 
the  best  piratical  ‘rep’  troupes  of  its  time. 
With  them  I  played  in  the  ‘Banker’s 
Daughter,’  ‘The  Celebrated  Case’  and 
‘May  Blossom,’  and  was  Bobby  Crockett 
in  ‘Davy  Crockett.’  I  did  a  song  and 
dance  between  the  acts.  In  two  weeks 
I  knew  all  the  plays  and  they  made  me 
prompter. 

“At  six  I  was  a  star.  At  least  I  was 
playing  Editha  in  “Editha’s  Burglar”  and 
spending  all  my  spare  time  getting  up  in 
Juliet  and  Lady  Macbeth  in  case  anything 
happened  to  Julia  Marlowe.  I  al^  did 
cartwheels  and  ‘splits’  each  morning  to  be 
prepared  if  John  Ringling  dropped  in.” 

WHEN  she  was  sixteen.  Miss  Franklin 
returned  from  .Australia  via  Europe, 
an  orphan  with  a  baby  sister.  For  several 
months  she  gave  an  excellent  imitation  of  a 
young  person  star\'ing  to  death.  Eventu¬ 
ally  ^e  drifted  into  the  smallest  of  “small¬ 
time”  vaudeville,  and  according  to  her  own 
testimony  was  not  worth  the  meager  salary 
the  managers  paid  her. 

Then  she  fell  in  love  with  the  orchestra 
at  Tony  Pastor’s  Vaudeville  Theatre  on 
Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  and  her 
fortune  and  future  were  assured. 

James  Burton  Eugene  Van  Tassel-Green 
was  the  orchestra’s  name.  He  played  the 
piano  accompaniment  to  the  Franklin 
specialty,  so  bad  a  specialty,  avers  its 
author,  that  big-hearted  Tony  Pastor 
booked  it  solely  because  he  did  not 
want  an  actress  and  her  younger  sister 
dying  on  his  doorstep  and  cluttering  up 
the  traffic. 

The  orchestra  also  thought  the  Franklin 
act  was  rather  terrible.  It  was  only  after 
he  had  seen  it  so  often  that  it  did  not  bother 
him  that  he  began  studying  the  young 
person  who  was  performing  it. 

“You’re  a  clever  girl.”  he  said  one  day. 
“I  like  you.  I’d  like  to  do  something  for 
you.  I’d  like  to  buy  you  a  hat.” 

“I  know  your  kind,”  was  the  maiden’s 
reply.  “Let  me  pass.” 

Her  rebuff  had  little  effect.  The  orches¬ 
tra  glanced  at  the  rest  of  her  street  clothes, 
which  had  been  serving  her  for  more  than  a 
year. 

“The  rest  of  you  looks  all  right,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “But  no  manager  in  the  world 
would  allow  you  in  his  office,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  his  theatre,  while  you  wore  that  thing 
on  your  head.  For  God’s  sake,  let  me  buy 
you  a  hat,  and  you  can  pay  me  back  when 
you  get  the  money.” 

So  the  pair  saUied  forth  and  bought  a 
sailor  hat  for  one  dollar  and  ninety-eight 
cents. 

“It  must  have  been  a  peach  of  a  hat,  for 
he  married  me  that  May,”  says  Burton 
Green’s  wife. 

Within  the  next  year  a  new  star  flew 
into  a  fixed  position  amidst  the  brightest 
constellation  in  the  world  of  the  theatre. 
The  pair  had  started  the  season  at  the  joint 


salary  of  eighty  dollars  a  week,  the  young 
husband  playing  piano  accompaniments 
for  his  wife’s  singing,  .^t  the  end  of  the 
year  the  turn  was  receiving  a  weekly  check 
for  one  thousand  dollars. 

During  those  twelve  months  Miss 
Franklin  had  done  something  to  that  great 
phase  of  American  amusement- — vaude¬ 
ville.  In  a  field  where  subtlety  had  been 
perhaps  the  least  necessary  factor  in 
achieving  success,  a  young  woman  had 
brought  forth  a  new  type  of  song  and  a  con¬ 
sistently  new  method  of  singing  it.  It  was 
a  song  whose  sentiment  was  not  contained, 
as  was  usual,  in  banal  words,  but  in  simple, 
fresh  phrases  that  became  vivid  and 
eloquent  through  the  singer’s  method  of 
projecting  them  to  the  audience. 

Its  fun,  and  hilarious  fun  it  was,  lay  not 
so  much  in  the  admitted  comicality  of  their 
lines  as  in  their  pertinence.  The  lowly  soul, 
whose  broken  heart  recalled  of  a  drummer 
only  that  “My  Gawd,  he  smelled  so  nice — 

I  think  it  was  Jockey  Club,”  said  something 
objectively  funny,  something  which  might 
have  been  uttered  by  hundreds  of  girls. 
But  it  came  with  a  definite  wrench  of 
reality  from  the  heart  of  the  particular 
chambermaid  who  was  actually  saying  it. 
Therein  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  Miss 
Franklin’s  complete  capture  of  her  new 
audiences.  She  had  allowed  them  to 
recognize  the  truth  in  terms  of  the 
comic. 

Not  only  was  she  singing  and  acting 
these  songs;  she  spent  what  she  now  esti¬ 
mates  to  have  been  about  eighteen  hours 
a  day  writing  tlvem.  She  has  bought  only 
three  lyrics  during  her  career.  The  music 
for  her  words  has  always  been  written  by 
her  husband.  Though  her  voice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  indictment,  consists  of  only 
five  notes  and  a  squeak,  it  has  never  failed 
to  delight  the  ear. 

“I  was  pretty  lucky  in  picking  a  husband 
who  could  write  real  tunes,”  is  her  only 
apology. 

The  Franklin  brand  of  humor  is  a  com¬ 
plete  thing  in  itself.  Her  ability  to 
observe  is  coupled  with  a  curiously  rffective 
adjustment  of  imagination  in  everything 
she  has  written.  And  in  nearly  every¬ 
thing  she  says,  for  that  matter,  her  similes 
are  a  joy  forever.  In  a  casual  conversa¬ 
tion  recently  she  was  recounting  her 
experiences  while  visiting  a  certain  Western 
city: 

“New  York’s  thoroughfares  are  forever 
being  pointed  out  as  side-shows  of  hu¬ 
manity,”  she  said.  “But  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  women  I  saw  out  there.  All 
the  old  ones  think  they’re  flappers  simply 
because  they’re  wearing  short  skirts. 
They  never  realize  they  have  ankles  like 
the  Redwoods.  And  the  childish  inno¬ 
cence  of  their  faces  as  they  come  down  the 
street!  They’ve  been  out  in  the  world  so 
little  that  they  walk  into  horses.  The  real 
flappers  think  they  have  to  make  up  like 
vamps.  They  wear  so  much  jet  they  ring 
like  a  pitcher  of  ice-water.” 

It  was  application  of  this  same  comedy 
sense  that  made  Miss  Franklin’s  “Waitress 
at  Child’s”  a  newly  discovered  but  amaz¬ 
ingly  real  being  when  she  routed  the 
customer  who  had  asked  for  a  demi-tasse 
with  the  remark:  “If  my  mother  hadn’t 
raised  me  a  lady,  I’d  defend  my  reputa¬ 
tion  with  a  cawfee-cup.” 

“New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  seem  to  like  my  sophisticated 


characters  best,”  their  creator  testifies. 

“The  smaller  cities  seem  to  want  me  to 
dress  up  and  look  pretty —Heaven  help 
me!  They  think  I’m  not  being  quite  nkt 
when  I  sing  about  a  chorus  girl  who,  when 
in  Washington,  is  often  asked  to  send  the 
Senate  back  to  work.” 

No  town  however  small  has  failed  to  en¬ 
joy  her  distinctly  sentimental  sonp. 

When  the  rich  little  girl  who  w  ished  she 
could  be  a  janitor’s  child  so  that  she  mi^t 
find  things  in  ash-cans  is  offered,  she  always 
receives  a  tumultuous  reception.  So  does 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  small  daughters 
the  tenements  who  confesses: 

I’m  bringin’  up  the  family. 

And  it  ain’t  no  cinch,  take  it  from  me. 

For  you  can’t  be  mother  to  half  a  dozen  kids 
WTien  your  wishbone’s  where  your  backboK 
ought  to  be. 

During  her  early  experiences  as  i 
character  comidienne  the  singer  and 
her  husband  found  themselves  completinj 
a  song  which  from  a  technical  standpoint 
is  a  splendidly  horrible  example  of  whatj 
song  should  not  be.  Its  foremost  traduce 
is  its  writer. 

“It  was  a  sort  of  accident,”  she  confesses. 

“The  lyric  was  dreadful.  It  didn’t  rhyint 
it  didn’t  scan,  it  didn’t  seem  to  be  mucia 
anything.  It’s  probably  the  worst  lyiicl 
ever  wrote.  The  public  took  it  to  its 
breast  as  its  own  child.” 

Its  refrain  is  not  unlike  the  “Str 
Spangled  Banner”  in  that  almost  evm 
American  citizen  knows  its  first  and  last 
lines. 

The  complete  chorus  is  as  follows:  ' 

“Redhead!  Redhead!  Gingerbreadhodl 
“Carrots!  Bricktop!  Golden-rusthead! 
“Rcxlekopf!  Sorrel-top!” 

Gee,  I’d  like  to  pu^  them  in  the  peat 
“Redhead!  Redhead!  Gingerbreadbcid! 

“  F  reckle-face!  Strawberry -blondeheadl 
“Here’s  a  white  horse;  hide  your  head!” 

Why  wasn’t  I  bom  a  blonde? 

Not  only  did  the  public  take  it  to  b 
breast,  but  it  began  showing  it  off  to  tk 
neighbors.  The  composer-partner-kus- 
band  had  written  a  tune  for  it  that  hadr  ' 
curious  note  of  melancholy  in  its  melody 
It  might  not  have  been  that  virtue  ik*  j 
that  caused  everybody  to  whistle  it,ta  ( 
that  is  what  happened.  9 

It  has  long  been  one  of  the  faithW 
standbys  of  the  Franklin-Green  oft**-  ( 
Its  tangible  returns  are  evidenced  in  tk  r 

presence  of  a  lovely  old  English  house  ■  1 

Chester  Hill  Park,  Mount  Vernon,  Nt»  j 
York.  When  here,  the  actress  becoBO  ] 
Mrs.  Green,  whose  main  interest  lies  i 
planning  the  future  of  a  couple  of  sml  1 
Greens.  * 

There’s  the  fine  grand  piano  in  the  ! 

room  down-stairs,  but  it  doesn’t  comnw 
anything  near  the  respect  accorded  a  Httk 
white  upright  in  a  study  on  the 
This  was  the  instnunent  on  which  “Red-  I 
head”  and  dozens  of  other  successes  we«  1 
first  played. 

Irene  Franklin,  writer  and  comidu^ 
is  an  entirely  American  product;  “e 
graphic  American  wit  is  devoted  t(^ 
creation  of  thoroughly  American  cW- 
acters.  Her  stage  method,  brisk 
breezy  but  never  volatile,  is  as  native* 
the  rest  of  her.  . 

Which  may  be  another  reason  why  ^ 
one  of  our  greatest  and  best-n*® 
entertainers. 
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AFTER -WIT 


"HtVo,  Doc.,"  %»  itfm 
^crdy.  "  What  Jo  fm 
think  of  this  gtttm§  a 
^tetric  jag?  AngAkf 
to  k  ?  " 


this  there  was  the  stage  library  plucked  up  enough  courage  to  send  in  a  pered  by  a  one-watt  brain  power  of  can¬ 
on  his  right,  with  endless  sets  of  b<x)ks,  and  bill  the  following  spring,  Doctor  Bellamy  prehension  combined  to  make  her  rqily 
the  st^e  art  gallery  on  his  left.  Through  stood  on  tiptoes  unexjjectedly,  a  charac-  vague, 
frowning  eyebrows  he  watched  trim  maids  teristic  pose  when  his  temper  threatened 

tr^  abmut.  It  suggested  old-style  cur-  to  leap  the  stockade.  T^NJOYING  himself,  the  doctor  added: 

tain  raising  on  society  dramas;  all  that  “What’s  wrong  with  Cy?”  he  asked  •“  “You  can’t  buy  prestige  like  you  did 
was  lacking  was  the  orchestra’s  playing  gruffly,  “too  many  truffles?  Too  little  doors  of  ch&teaus  or  chunks  of  Italian  panel- 
of  a  waltz  which  should  die  away  as  some  rail-splitting?”  ing.  You’ll  have  to  bank  on  Leota’s  many- 

prominent  character  entered.  Instead,  a  “Cyrus  is  temperamental.  I  don’t  mind  ing  a  bankrupt  scion  or  else  try  playing  goU. 
grand-<g)era  record  floated  out  from  the  confessing,”  laying  a  detaining  hand  on  Go  easy  on  presenting  this  town  with  too 
music-room  and  the  wine  steward,  Brab-  his  shabby  sleeve,  “that  since  we’ve  re-  many  luxuries.  It  is  too  much  te  the 
son,  a  new  accessory  to  Castlecrest,  pom-  turned  from  touring  the  world  it  has  council  to  gracefully  thank  one  man  for  t 
poi^y  paraded  across  the  floor.  He  wore  been  difficult  to  become — known.  This  hall,  park,  playground,  theatre  and  drink- 
jflum-ceiored  livery,  including  silk  hose,  town,  wonderful  as  it  is  and  dearly  as  ing-foimtain  all  to  be  labeled  ‘from 
knee  pauts,  buckled  pumps,  and  a  gold  we  love  it,  seems  to  resent  all  Cyrus  Sophia  Epping-Smith,  townswoman.’  Hu- 
chain  with  dangling  keys  about  his  proud  would  do  for  it.  He-  would  make  it  the  man  nature  can  only  stand  just  so  moA 
neck.  most  wonderful  little  town  in  America.  You  ought  to  know  that  when  you  and  Cy 

The  doctor’s  eyes  were  savage  as  the  It  preys  on  him — so  you  must  exert  your-  got  all  your  experience  and  your  miUkni 
pud-pud  of  the  buckled  pumps  died  away,  self  and  do  some^ing.  For  myself,”  where  the  neighbors  could  see,  yon 
and  there  tripped  forth  Mrs.  C.  Eppii^-  shrugging  her  shoulders,  “I  have  no  inten-  can’t  go  away  for  a  year  and  a  half  and 
Smith,  still  known  to  the  doctor  as  ^phie.  tion  of  being  buried  in  the  country  for  long,  return  pretending  the  neighbors  doJ*! 

Rising  from  the  days  of  hous^eeping  A  New  York  place  is  being  arranged  for —  know  whoops  or  hallelujah  about  it!  Na 
and  doing  odd  jobs  for  more  pro^rous  we  need  it  saffly,  but  we  want  Castlecrest  can  you  expect  the  swank  ones  to  cane 
nei^bors,  Mrs.  Epping-Smith  had  as  a  refuge  after  a  busy  season.  Just  now,  rushing  down  with  an  invitation  for  yot 

achieved  an  effect  of  a  huge  chunk  of  per-  we  are  staying  on — ^and  on — becarise - ”  and  Leota  to  join  the  tooth-and-dw 

manently  limousine  dowager.  According  The  doctor  decided  to  cut  short  mutual  brigade,  while  Cyrus  and  the  boy  cut  the 
to  the  town’s  breezy  description  she  was  a  agony.  “Now  that  the  Red  Cross  entrance  cloth  at  billiards  and  wear  out  a  dress  suit 
two-story,  over-stuffed  blonde  resembling  to  the  social  arena  b  closed,  golf  is  the  best  a  week  going  from  one  sub-deb  dance  to 
a  cockatoo  as  to  dress.  She  swooped  in  way  to  break  in.  The  only  trouble  is  that  another.  The  only  thing  you  could  huny 
with  that  “ah-me-good-man”  expression,  the  swank  country  club  of  this  coimty  is  about  was  making  money.  See  things  is 
wearing  tiers  upon  tiers  of  jade  velvet  thirty  miles  away — ^a  bit  hard  to  coax  ’em  they  are — try  golf — fine  for  Cy’s  liver  and 
with  startling  crimson  linings  for  each  tier,  down  here,  even  if  you  enclose  your  wine  your  overweight  and  heading  toward  yoff 

steward’s  card.  StiU,  playing  golf  is  heart’s  fancy.” 

“T^Y  RIDICULOUS  Cyrus  is  ill,”  with  bound  to  make  ’em  speak  in  time.  You  “Doctor  Bellamy,”  she  began  strug^ini 
-1-  effusion,  extending  a  plump,  bejew-  can  lend  things  and  drop  things  and  break  to  appear  Junoesque  and  crushing, 
ded  hand,  “or  thinks  he  is — just  when  my  their  things  and  rush  ’em  wonderful  sub-  “Come,  S<^hie,  don’t  try  to  fool  your 

calendar  is  filled  to  overflowing.  Of  course  stitutes,  and  then  you  can  ease  into  lunch  doctor  or  your  lawyer — ever  heard  that 

there  is  no  one  else  for  Cyrus  but  dear  old  parties  at  the  club  at  which  you  can  sug-  before?  Be  content  fooling  yoursdf— * 
Doctor  Bellamy!”  (Playful  business  of  gest  Castlecrest  as  a  place  for  charity  much  safer  sport.  Just  because  Cy  1» 
finger  shaking,  head-tilting,  etc.)  garden  f6tes  and  so  on.  It  takes  time  to  came  a  multi-millionaire  and  we  all  helpw 

Knowing  full  well  Sophie’s  previous  work  up  a  clientele  in  any  line.  Remem-  pay  for  it  and  you’ve  gone  around  the 
hei^t  of  altruism  was  to  leave  a  stale  ber  how  Cy  went  from  b^kdoor  to  back-  world  picking  up  pointers  about  snal 
ham  sandwich  for  the  ice-man,  and  that  door  to  get  his  trade  established.  See  silver  and  old  masters  while  this  esUtt 

she  boasted  of  how  many  boxes  of  flowers  what  a  good  business  he  had  when  he  was  being  assembled,  don’t  try  to  put  x 

were  sent  her  when  she  was  ill,  and  then  decided  to  run  up  blind  alley.”  over  your  own  home  town.  Remember,  “y* 

was  “dreadfully  hurt”  when  the  doctor  Mrs.  Epping-Smith’s  indignation  tan-  canna’  be  baith  grand  and  comfortabk!* 
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^\Tng  her  good-naturedly  aside  as  he 
dimbed  the  carved  ‘staircase,  which  was 
pmchased  in  northern  Italy  and  again  saw 
S^light  in  Quimby,  New  York. 

The  doctor  squared  his  shoulders  before 
altering  his  patient’s  room.  He  felt  he  had 
not  spoken  merely  for  himself  in  mentally 
jp-^ni-ing  this  limousine  dowager  but  for 
the  entire  town — the  “wonderful  little 
town”  as  the  Epping-Smiths  now  dubbed 
it.  rie  remembered,  as  did  the  town,  the 
iys  when  the  Epping^Smiths  called  it  the 
“tightest  little  jerk  oh  the  map,”  and  sent 
for  every  government  pamphlet  about 
homesteading  claims  that  was  ever  pub- 
lisbed. 

The  town,  as  did  the  doctor,  disapproved 
of  sideboards  which  were  once  part  of  a 
chapel,  and  table-covers  proving  to  have 
been  ancient  Portuguese  bedspreads,  and 
a  dais  for  each  sleeping-room  upon  which 
rested  carved,  gilded  beds  about  which 
was  the  legend  of  some  infamous  beauty 
having  slept  her  untroubled  sleeps  therein. 

Neither  the  doctor  nor  the  town  ap¬ 
proved  of  pink-and-w’hite  satin  walls,  such 
as  Leota’s  room  boasted  of  nor  a  “pou- 
dreuse”  with  lovely,  intricate  china,  nor  the 
dining-room  with  everything  carved  mar¬ 
ble,  cut  velvet  and  silver  e.xcept  the  two 
brilliant  china  pheasants  supporting  bas¬ 
kets  of  glass  fruit.  Nor  could  they  recon¬ 
cile  themselves  to  Mrs.  Epping-Smith’s 
salon,  a  place  to  entertain  long-haired, 
weak-chinned  poets,  thrusting  cakes  and 
tea  down  their  canto-ing  throats — a  shame¬ 
less  room  containing  gold  lotus  lilies,  a  bust 
of  a  fair  woman  minus  drap)eries  which 
challenged  one  of  a  meditative  heathen 
Buddha! 

When  Mrs.  Epping-Smith  had  an  orange 
dinner  beginning  w’ith  wine  and  medallions 
of  salmon,  a  thick  soup  for  thin  ones  and 
bouillon  for  fat  ones,  so  it  was  gossiped 
about— and  said  that  the  thin  ones’  soup 
was  the  same  one  the  dear  Prince  of  Wales 
ate  every  twenty-sixth  of  August  in  mem- 
oty  of  the  Black  Prince  and  the  terrible 
Battle  of  Crecy — ^when  the  common  herd 
knew  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
cream  erf  carrot — the  town  felt  it  w’as  meet 
and  just  to  cry  bos"  regarding  the 
Epping-Smiths! 

Opening  the  door  of  Cyrus’s  room,  the 
dod«  met  Leota,  formerly  a  millinery 
aiiblant,  wearing  primitive  dress — a  mist 
of  tea-green  tulle.  Having  known  Leota 
ana  ^e  first  began  to  eat,  the  doctor 
sniled  grimly  at  her  affected  little  greeting. 

“Daddy  is  so  anxious  for  you,”  she  said 
in  the  Wghly  pitched  voice  rich  men’s 
dtaghters  consider  it  a  duty  to  acquire. 

‘‘^T’HANKS,  Lottie,  fetch  some  water  for 
^  my  thermometer,”  he  answered,  pass- 
?*,  into  the  apartment  of  Cyrus  Epping- 
Soith.  It  was  furnished  in  baby  blue 
*ith  lace-bassinet  effect  for  this  small, 
•juare-headed,  heavy-jowled  little  rogue 
of  forty-five  with  a  self-made  stamp  on 
fvoy  forceful  yet  somehow  ordinary 
feature. 

Whenever  the  doctor  had  had  a  hard 
any  and  wanted  to  laugh  and  relax,  he 
Cy  Smith’s  bedroom.  There 
WM  the  dais  for  the  pale-blue  enameled  bed 
**“!  ^le-blue  linen,  lace-trimmed  sheets  in 
array,  the  blue-enameled  stand  be- 
^  the  head  on  which  rested  the  veUmn- 
g(dd-lettered  book  of  common 
a  Florentme  bookmark  protrudmg. 
There  was  the  hammered  silver  smoking- 


and  water  sets  resting  on  cob-webby 
doilies,  pale-blue  portieres,  counterpanes, 
white-satin  striped  rugs  and  lamps  with 
forget-me-nots  garlanding  the  shades. 
After  visualizing  all  this  and  Cvtus  in  a 
torturous  pale-blue  gown,  the  doctor 
would  recall  him  in  his  erstwhile  red- 
flannel  shirt  sleeves  and  hip-boots  as  he 
would  stalk  into  his  cellar  for  a  nightcap 
of  hard  cider,  returning  with  the  foaming 
pitcher  to  shake  down  the  base-burner  and 
challenge  the  doctor  for  a  rubber  of 
cribbage! 

Dre^ed  in  dazzling  striped  effects,  and 
smoking  a  scented  cigaret,  Cyrus  Epping- 
Smith,  Junior,  former  gas-meter  reader  for 
the  town,  and  now  bent  on  acquiring'high- 
powered  motors,  Russian  wolfhounds,  and 
blondes,  reclined  in  one  blue-cushioned 
chair  with  his  feet  planted  in  another. 

“Hullo,  Doc,”  he  began  pertly,  flecking 
his  cigaret  ash  on  the  floor  as  do  all  good 
idiots.  “Pater’s  dozing — rather  bushed. 
I’ll  say.  What  do  you  think  of  this  getting 
an  electric  jag?  Anything  to  it?  They 
say  in  New  York  that  it  gives  a  wonderful 
kick - ” 


hysterically  as  women  sometimes  do,  “eyes 
aching,  hands  and  feet  numb  and  imsteady 
— general  collapse  the  wife  says,  wants  me 
to  do  Florida  next  winter — ^Leota  might 
catch  a  fine  husband!  Once  caught,  the 
husband  must  help  her  with  social  drag. 
Great  wife  of  mine,  isn’t  she?  But  that’s 
not  the  worst.  The  boy  was  married  last 
week  to  a  Winter-Garden  blende — Ramona 
Sachet — the  wife  hasn’t  heard  about  it  yet. 
I’m  not  sorry — after  the  wife  and  Leota 
have  a  good  honest  cry,  I’m  prepared  to 
welcome  the  lady  and  help  support  her. 
That’s  not  it,  Bellamy — ”  trailing  off  into 
silence. 

“It  is  after-wit,”  the  doctor  supple¬ 
mented,  “selling  the  people  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  mule-grade  stxiff  at  limousine  prices, 
taking  ammunition  contracts  when  you  only 
had  the  apparatus  to  grind  horseradish  1 
Scrambling  over  every  one’s  rights  imtil 
you  had  the  ammunition  plant  apparatus 
and  making  shells  and  making  them  and 
not  giving  a  hang  who  won  or  who  fought 
as  long  as  your  son’s  hide  was  safe  and 
your  factory  buzzing  with  orders.  After-wit, 
that’s  your  trouble.” 

“Is  it  diet  or  exercise  or  sea  air  I  need? 


The  doctor,  who  was  on  tiptoes  in  ballet  Hey?”  He  did  not  comprehend  what  was 
fashion,  was  spared  answering  by  the  said.  “I  want  to  tell  you  something  else,” 
stirring  of  the  small  figure  in  the  depths  of  in  a  whisper,  “I’d  like  nothing  better  than 
the  blue  bassinet -bed.  to  let  this,  blonde  daughter-in-law  get 

“Is  it  you,  Bellamy?”  he  asked,  “thought  away  with  the  damned  money.  Before 
you  had  gone  to  China.”  my  Maker,  this  fiddle-dee-dee  stuff  stifles 

“It’s  early,  Cy,”  the  doctor  watched  the  me.  I  never  counted  on  the  wife’s  spend- 
wom,  square  face  WTinkle  under  the  im-  ing  my  money  in  any  such  fool  way — I 
pression  it  was  smiling.  “Suppose  you  never  coun’ted  on  making  as  much  as  I 

clear,  boy - ”  did — once  started  I  had  to  go  on — or  else 

“Oh,  i’m  going  to  blow,”  Cyrus,  Junior,  go  to  jail!  It  hasn’t  turned  out  the  way  I 
answered  amiably,  “tell  the  old  top  not  to  planned  at  all.  I’m  just  wishing  to  be 
worry— that’s  all  that  ails  him— just  have  poor,”  his  face  cleared  as  he  voiced  the 
him  be  broad-minded,  and  everything  will  desire. 

come  out  fine,”  vanishing  with  a  swagger  The  doctor  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  blue- 
through  the  baby -blue  draperies.  satin  coimterpane.  “You  can  never  do  it 

“.\nd  that,”  commented  the  doctor,  “is  —believe  me.  You’ve  put  yourself  and 
your  son  and  heir!  In  ordmary,  healthy  your  family  up  a  blind  alley— do  you  like 
circumstances  he  would  have  the  right  to  that  term?  Into  a  squirrel  cage  describes 
aspire  to  an  overcoat  with  fur  collar  and  it,  too.  You’re  in  the  sleek  class — be 
c\jffs.  a  gold  tooth  or  two  and  a  flivver!”  resigned,  begin  learning  the  tactics  of  the 
The  square-headed,  wrinkled  little  man  ^eek.  You’ve  sacrificed  your  old-fash- 
rose  up  from  his  bassinet  setting  to  give  a  ioned,  reliable  roots  to  become  sleek, 
ripping  oath  of  agreement.  And  there  are  certain  unavoidable  conse- 

“Bellamy,”  he  began  excitedly,  “help  me  quences  of  so  doing.” 
out  of  this.  I’m  slipping  pretty  fast. 

Don’t  know  the  cause  but  can’t  eat,  can’t  “T  WANT  to  work,  go  around  in  my  shirt- 
sleep,  can’t  enjoy  anything — I  want  to  sleeves  in  my  own  home.  I  don’t  want 
work  but  there’s  no  more  work  to  do.  I  paid  hypocrites  bowing  and  sneering  at  me. 
can’t  go  out  collecting  scrap  iron — but  I’d  I  don’t  want  my  family  made  game  of  by  the 
like  to.  I  don’t  know  how  to  take  care  of  people  that  come  and  eat  my  dinners  and 
my  millions,  have  to  have  brokers  and  drink  my  wines.  I  want  a  piece  of  cold 
agents — you  know.  I  don’t  want  to  doll  mince  pie  at  bedtime,  if  I  like,  get  it  my- 
aU  up  for  folks  who  aiub  me — I  want  to  be  self,  like  I  used  to  do,  and  be  able  to  turn 
common — tha't’s  what  I  want,”  lapsing  around  without  some  grinning,  uniformed 
back  among  the  oval-shaped,  lace-trimmed  jackass  spying  on  me,  and  handing  me  a 
pillows  mth  a  defeated  air.  gold-plated  fork  and  a  finger-bowl!  I 

“You’ve  been  so  busy  having  the  soul  of  want  Sophie  to  be  like  she  med  to  be — 
an  adding-machine,”  diagnosed  the  doctor,  thought  all  the  time  I  was  making  my  pile 

“you  haven’t  realized  what  has  happened,  that  we’d  not  change - ” 

You  may  as  well  know  now — ^you’re  hope-  “Of  course  you  thought  so — planned  to 

less.  You  are  suffering  from  an  acute  case  stay  right  on  in  the  old  home  circle  and 
of  after-wit.  You  see  things  too  late,  put  on  extra  headlights  to  dazzle  ’em. 
There’s  a  lot  of  after-wit  nowadays.  It  A  little  brighter  fire  than  any  one  else, 
clouds  perspectives  and  blurs  horizons,  it  more  plush  upholstered  furniture,  a  player- 
will  be  fine  when  it  has  subsided — like  a  piano,  fresh  strawberries  in  December, 
sme^e  screen  obscuring  what  is  actually  ostrich  plumes  for  Sophie  and  Leota  and  a 
taking  place,  and  letting  every  one  fight  fast  motor-cycle  for  the  boy — ^but  the 
his  way  about  hit  or  miss — ^mostly  miss,  same  base -burner -cold -pie -at -bedtime 
Besides,  after-wit  is  like  the  spilled  pail  of  atmosphere  for  Cyrus!  What  a  fool! 
milk — quite  in  vain!”  Don’t  you  see  you’ve  renounced  that  as 

“There  must  be  something  you  can  do  definitely  as  your  munition  plant  has 
about  my  head — throbbing,  grinding  feel-  closed  down?  If  you  try  to  evade  the  pace 
ing,”  waving  his  stubby  hands  in  the  air  as  your. money  sets  for  you,  your  family  will 
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whip  you  on  to  keeping  up  or  else  you’ll  save  enough  from  the  big  crash — don’t  Epping-Smith.  She  was  playing  the  gii|  i 
be  retired,  cbeck-lxwk  in  hand,  to  these  be  surprised  at  anything — to  buy  the  farm  just  now  in  a  gold  silk  sweater  and  whiu 

nursery  decorated  rooms  and  here  you’ll  and  then  we’ll  see - ”  serge  skirt,  her  hair  dressed  to  resemMej 

stay  imtil  you  act  pretty  according  to  The  doctor  rose.  “Is  this  all  you  called  border  of  oyster  shells, 
their  standards.  You’re  as  helpless  as  if  me  for?”  “Is  he  very  bad?”  she  demanded  airily, 

you  put  on  a  bdt  of  gold  and  walked  before  “Isn’t  it  enough?”  demanded  his  patient.  “No,  Cyrus  never  meant  to  tommit  a 

a  pirate  crew  suggesting  that  no  one  is  to  The  doctor  was  writing  down  a  tried  and  crime,”  the  doctor  reassured  her  looking 

be  cross  to  you.  You  don’t  suppose  the  true  formula.  “Cut  out  pastry  and  over  his  glasses.  “Besides,  there  wilfjJ 
son  will  stop  with  Ramona  Sa^et  as  a  liquors,  murder  the  valet  and  get  a  job  ways  be  \dllains  who  will  live  long  and 
bride — ^he’s  liable  to  beat  Nat  Goodwin’s  weeding  onions  would  help  some — but  prosper,  dying  to  leave  questionable  for- 
matrimonial  record  by  two  fxiU  lengths,  you’ll  never  get  rid  of  the  millions.  Just  tunes  to  unquestioning  charities.  D^’t 
Your  daughter  will  marry  a  bankrupt  snob  remember,  never  rely  on  any  one  but  your-  worry,  S<^hie — ^let  up  a  little  on  the  blu^ 
who  will  teach  her  how  to  snub  you,  the  self  and  don’t  be  too  bowled  over  when  you  satin  drapes  and  the  valet  if  you’d  like 
wife  will  manage  to  become  extremely  fail  your  own  best  intentions.  Besides.  Cyrus  to  be  good  humored,  but  you’ve  dd 
well  trained  if  not  educated  and  she’ll  see  if  you  try  too  hard,  your  loving  family  will  occasion  to  plan  for  mourning.” 
that  your  important  mission  in  life  is  the  declare  you  incompetent.  You  see,  Cy,  At  which  Mrs.  Epping-Smith  munnurtd 
noiseless  signing  of  checks.”  you  deliberately  planted  a  pot  of  gold  at  some  inarticulate  thing,  then  infonned 

Cyrus  bounded  out  of  bed.  His  face  the  beginning  of  the  rainbow  and  you  him  she  had  just  had  a  telephone  from  Mrs. 
was  flushed  as  if  he  were  dizzy  and  his  didn’t  ^ctilate  on  having  to  march  to  the  Beach-Eyre  of  Treadanock,  a  most  sdect 
rather  shrewd  eyes  narrowed  with  anger,  end  of  it  and  find  another!”  personage,  asking  for  a  donation  for  i 

“I’ll  be  damn^  if  any  of  it  happens,”  he  Not  answering  further  protestations  he  convalescent  home.  Mrs.  Epping-Smitli 
said  slowly.  “I  take  a  vow  to  go  bankrupt  left  the  baby-blue  apartment.  To  have  was  about  to  drive  up  with  a  check  for  four 
before  it  comes.  Do  you  hear?  As  if  it  spent  over  an  horn  here  when  the  Jamison  figures — could  she  take  the  doctor  h<xne? 
were  any  trick  to  lose  a  fortime — it’s  boy  had  typhoid,  and  another  lad  had  gun  Oh,  no,  he  had  his  dear  old  horse  and  cart- 
making  ’em  that  takes  the  brain — do  you  shot  to  be  cut  out  of  his  knee-cap,  and  a  a  story-book  equipage  these  da>’s,  to  be 
know  what  I’ll  do?  I’ll  lose,  deliberately  dozen  other  simple  folk  waited  with  their  sure.  Come  see  Cyrus  often — he  always 

lose  down  to  a  certain  figure,  that  figure  troubles -  did  him  so  much  go^. 

will  give  me  enough  to  start  again  for  Here  he  was  accosted  again  by  Mrs.  Settled  in  the  buggy  with  Dammit’s 


“TT’S  no  dream,”  getting  iq>  to  shake  his 
A  stubby  fist  in  the  doctor’s  face,  “what  I 
want  now  is  a  tonic,  something  to  build  me 
up.  I’ve  gotten  tense  and  run  down,  maybe 
I  need  glasses,  store  teeth,  a  liver  pad — 
heavens,  man,  don’t  care  what  you  do  to 
me,  but  do  something!  Look  at  this  gosh- 
hanged  room — why  Cleopratra  herself 
wouldn’t  have  stood  for  it.  I’m  put  to  bed 
the  way  the  wife  used  to  put  the  kids  to 
sleep — by  my  hypocrite  of  a  valet  with 
his  ‘sir,’  like  the  warning  purr  of  a 
mountain  cat!  ‘Sir’!  I’ll  sir  him  shortly! 
I’m  manicured  and  bathed  and  sham¬ 
pooed  and  scented  up  with  perfume, 
dressed  and  undressed.  All  I  need  is  to  be 
put  on  a  bottle  to  complete  my  senile- 
decay.  And  that  is  the  way  my  money  is 
spent:  to  take  the  last  ounce  of  pep  out  of 
me.  ^It  is  going  to  stop,  and  father  will 


I  don’t  want  to  doll  cJl  u§  for  folks  who  muh  mo — I  want  to  h*  common- 
that's  what  I  want” 
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liide-bound  villain  with  a  “two  for  me  and 
half  of  a  one  for  you”  platform.  From 
being  the  child  of  lumber  people  with 
dragging  a  neck-yoke  as  a  recreation  and 
living  on  black  bread  and  milk  and  flog¬ 
gings,  he  now  had  time  to  sit  back  and  have 
hk  soul  burnished  up  in  bright,  charitable 
colors. 

Time  enough  and  money  enough  and 
lufficicnt  good  to  be  a  genial,  rather  vulgar 
benefactor  with  charity  for  all  and  malice 
only  for  those  who  would  not  accept  it. 
He  could  become  a  fond  parent  and  an  ad¬ 
miring  husband,  indulge  in  Indian  summer 
courtship  if  his  wife  permitted,  even  grow 
lenient  regarding  household  pets  and  sym¬ 
phony  concerts,  a  bit  of  a  judge  as  to 
women’s  hats  and  the  Sunday  sermon,  offer 
a  village  improvement  prize  and  so  on. 

But  this  could  never  be,  for  it  be^x>ke 
the  even,  middle  paths,  and  Cyrus  from 
the  depths  had  suddenly  soar^  to  the 
douds  and  there  he  would  remain — or  fall 
ugain  to  the  depths  and  take  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  news  of  young  Smith’s  marriage 
to  Ramona  Sachet  only  disgusted  Quimby 
further.  Such  a  disgrace  for  such  a  little 
town!  They  said  there  was  no  need  of  a 
comic  opera  company’s  ever  coming  to 
Quimby  as  long  as  the  Epping-Smiths 
were  determined  to  make  a  poppy-show  of 
themselves.  When  rumors  reached  the 
town  of  the  son’s  squandering  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  on  his  bride,  despite  his  mother’s 
foaming  protests,  the  town  drew  its  skirts 
aside  rather  prudishly  and  said  “those 
Smiths  were  horrid.” 


11 

'T^E  doctor  did  not  see  Cyrus  until  he 
A  had  wintered  in  Florida  with  the  rest 
of  the  sand  lizards,  and  his  daughter  had 
won  a  husband  in  more  acute  need  of 
financial  backing  than  Leota  was  of  social 
drag.  It  was  a  successful  season,  all  told, 
with  the  C.  Effing-Smiths  billeted  in  the 
most  expensive  hostelry  the  Florida  coast 
could  b<^t  of  possessing. 

The  vampire  daughter-in-law  took  the 
holidays  as  an  auspicious  time  to  depart 
for  Reno  while  her  father-in-law  came 
aaoss  with  handsome  alimony  and  all 
court  costs.  Reading  of  the  affair,  Doctor 
Bellamy  remarked  to  Danunit: 

“One  down,  another  come  <» — he’s 
trying  to  go  broke,  and  anything  is  cheap 
at  hah  the  price,  these  days!” 

At  this  interesting  point,  the  Epping- 
Smiths  returned  to  Castlecrest  for  Lwta’s 
rauriage  to  Appleby  Van  Brilliant,  Leota 
wishing  to  be  married  in  her  “dear  old 
Jwme” — almost  two  years  of  age  and  not 
quite  completed  as  regarded  the  servants’ 
quarters. 

The  Van  Brilliant  alliance  relieved  Cyrus 
of  h^  a  million  at  the  outset  with  the 
definite  promise  of  relieving  him  of  half  a 
•ailhon  more  before  the  first  year  had 
^ed.  When  he  discovered  V'an  Brilliant 
fiad  concealed  the  largest  of  his  debts  until 
t^  wedding  ceremony  had  taken  place, 
M  waxed  genial  toward  him  and  drove  him 
dwn  to  Doctor  Bellamy’s  to  be  treated  for 
l^rt  trouble,  whispering  the  glad  news  to 
the  doctor  in  an  off  moment. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  C.  Epping-Smith  by 
JWue  of  her  daughter’s  marriage  (three 
mousand  orchids  used  in  the  decorations) 
■~had  achieved  a  standing  among  a  certain 
wt,  smart  set  who  were  financially  em- 
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barrassed.  These  seconds  found  it  a 
great  lark  and  convenience  to  come  and 
stay  at  Castlecrest  “as  long  as  we  can 
stand  it ;  sort  of  like  diving  under  the  water 
for  pennies,  you  know — ^a  time  limit  to 
coming  up  for  air”  as  they  charitably  said 
the  moment  they  had  driven  out  of  the 
grounds. 

Cyrus  was  thinner,  the  doctor  noted, 
and  old-looking  enough  for  sixty-five, 
sluggish  in  actions,  proof  that  the  tactics  of 
the  sleek  had  gained  ground.  There  was 
something  pathetic  alMut  his  resignation, 
like  a  child  who  has  been  irrefutably  put 
in  the  wrong  by  a  brutish  grown-up. 

He  wrote  a  check  for  five  thousand  for 
the  doctor’s  poor,  he  aimlessly  explained, 
and  when  it  was  accepted  he  seemed  as 
pleased  as  Punch  and  would  have  lingered 
to  visit,  only  his  son-in-law  bustled  him 
into  the  motor  and  drove  him  back  to 
captivity. 

The  wine  steward,  Brabson,  cut  up  the 
next  caper  to  bring  the  Epping-Smiths 
into  the  limelight.  This  time  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  weekly  gave  it  a  few  scathing  para¬ 
graphs  which  caused  Mrs.  Epping-Smith 
much  satisfaction.  For  Brabson,  with  the 
Japanese  butler  and  French  chef  as  ac¬ 
complices,  emptied  the  wine  cellar  of  its 
contents  during  the  family’s  absence, 
selling  it  for  double  the  price  and  then  de¬ 
parting  for  unknown  lands. 

.As  if  good  fortime  never  came  singly, 
Mrs.  Epping-Smith  “after  buying  ba^ 
our  own  stock  at  terrific  prices,  my  dears — 
fancy  that — a  fence  for  liquors — ^what  are 
we  com  mg  to” — Mrs.  Epping-Smith  was 
robbed  of  her  sapphires  while  staying  at 
the  St.  Wreckus,  the  guest  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Appleby  Van  Brilliant.  This  was 
reported  by  associated  press,  a  half- 
column  story  topped  off  by  Mrs.  Epping- 
Smith’s  photograph  and  casual  mention  of 
Mr.  Epping-Smith’s  immediate  purchase 
of  rare  pigeon-blood  rubies  as  a  consolation 
present  to  the  bereaved. 

The  son-in-law  now  informed  them  they 
must  cease  vulgar  publicity,  no  matter 
what  might  come.  At  which  the  son  and 
heir  plunged  into  a  gambling  escapade,  his 
father  covering  the  deficit  and  muzzling 
the  press  and  police  while  the  affair  was 
whispered  among  the  elite,  giving  a  correct 
impression  of  the  retiring  nature  of  all  true 
profiteers! 

A  week  later  C.  Epping-Smith’s  brokers 
made  a  lucky  coup  on  the  market  and  re¬ 
trieved  every  last  sou  C.  Epping-Smith 
had  managed  to  lose. 

That  sttmmer  when  Doctor  Bellamy 
wondered  which  would  last  the  longer. 
Home  Rule  or  the  old-fashioned  buggy, 
Castlecrest  took  on  an  extra  sheaf  of 
gaiety  in  the  form  of  a  large  and  lasting 
house-party. 

The  doctor  had  no  opportimity  to  ask 
Cyrus  as  to  his  bank-account  and  its  deple¬ 
tion  until  late  one  July  night  when  he  was 
sent  for  to  see  a  maid  who  was  taken 
seriously  ill.  Cyrtis  and  the  house¬ 
keeper  waited  on  the  doctor,  and  the  latter 
noticed  how  Cyrus’s  hands  trembled  yet 
how  polished  were  his  nails,  how  his 
dressing-gown  was  of  womanish  silk,  his 
hair  violet -scented  and  his  eyes  bleared 
and  wistful. 

.After-wit  was  slowly  making  inroads. 
lATien  the  maid  rested  easily,  Cyrus 
persuaded  the  old  gentleman  to  diiink 
some  sherry.  They  went  into  the  break- 
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fast-room  with  its  peculiarly  irritating 
centerpiece  on  the  mahogany  table — pink 
china  chrysanthemums  and  geisha  maids 
in  pale  gold  buzzing  about  on  a  huge 
lacquer  tray — while  Cyrus  potired  the 
wine  with  an  unsteady  hand  and  then  sat 
opposite  the  doctor  watching  him  curi- 
oudy. 

“I’ve  not  done  it  yet,”  he  said,  warding 
off  the  question,  “but  I  will.  Soon  enough, 
too.” 

“Will  you?” 

“I’m  going  to  give  you  some  more  for 
the  poor — and  something  for  yourself — 
you  spend  every  cent  on  other  people.” 

The  doctor  raised  a  protesting  hand. 
“As  long  as  I  hand  back  your  money  to  the 
pet^le  you  took  it  from.  I’ll  take  a  hundred 
thousand.  But  I  want  my  Sunday  roasts 
and  occasional  old  books  to  come  from 
my  own  sort.  Thanks,  just  the  same.” 

Without  answering,  Cyrus  went  into 
the  oppressive  stage  library  and  •wrote  a 
check  for  twenty  thousand,  laying  it  at 
the  doctor’s  place. 

“I  tell  you  I’m  doing  it,”  he  insisted, 
“there — use  it  all  for  your  beggars  if  you 
like,  you  fine  old  ogre.  But  I  can’t  get  a 
grip  on  myself — feel  unnerved,  afraid  of 
my  shadow,  seen  a  dozen  specialists,  been 
X-rayed,  massaged,  had  ’em  working  in 
droves,  dieted,  exercised — but  I  need  to 
get  back  to  the  land.  It  is  as  the  old 
man  said,  ‘there’s  virtue  in  just  the  Mith’ — 
so  I’m  hanging  on  here  and  getting  ready 
to  sink  the  whole  fortune  in  a  single  blow. 
The  fools  don’t  suspect.  But  I’ve  given 
up  the  thought  of  Lrota’s  coming  •with  me 
on  the  fami— she’s  gone  on  a  new  tan¬ 
gent  with  her  husband.  I’ve  had  to  give 
up  any  hope  that  the  wife  would  come,  too. 
I  don’t  call  her  that  any  more — she  is  the 
‘gimme  girl’  to  me — do  you  get  it?  Gimme 
this  and  gimme  that  and  gimme  everything 
— that  is  all  I’m  good  for  in  her  eyes,”  his 
square  frowsly  little  head  sunk  dowm  as  if 
he  were  telling  of  her  death  instead  of  her 
social  life.  “I  thought  they’d  be  ready  to 
chuck  this  and  come  back  to  the  farm,  live 
like  I  told  you.  But  there’s  not  a  chance 
for  it.  As  long  as  I  can  stake  ’em,  they’ll 
not  let  me  stake  myself.  So  I’ll  jump  the 
claim — then  they’ll  let  me  go  but  go  ^one. 
I’ve  given  up  the  family  farm  idea — it’ll 
be  Cy  Smith  single-handed.” 

“■YTf7n.AT  will  they  do?”  the  doctor  was 

VV  slipping  the  old  gold  ring  from  one 
little  finger  to  the  other. 

“Van  Brilliant  will  throw  Leota  over 
when  the  goose  that  handed  him  golden 
eggs  begins  handing  him  plain  hard- 
boiled  ones,”  chuckling  at  the  idea;  “as  for 
the  boy — w^ell,  I  dunno,  maybe  he’ll  pull 
out  and  join  me.  I  kind  of  bank  on  him — • 
can’t  seem  to  help  it.  But  the  gimme  girl 
— I  mean  the  wife — she  and  Leota  will  join 
forces  to  land  some  one  else  for  Leota — 
you  see,  they’ve  learned  just  how  it  is 
done.” 

“You’ll  never  go  through  with  any  of 
it,”  the  doctor  pushed  back  his  chair  with 
disregard  for  his  elegant  background, 
“and  don’t  try — you  may  get  into  a  box 
you  can’t  get  out  of.  You  can  no  more 
change  your  destiny  than  a  mosquito  can 
box  an  elephant.” 

“You  mean  you’d  submit  to — to  this?” 
Cyrus  pointed  about  the  room,  “when  by 
losing  money  you’d  be  able  to  get  back 
where  you  could  take  root  once  more?” 

“You’ll  have  to  follow  the  rainbow  trail 
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‘Don't  you  want  to  he  firit  lady  of  Balkan  land,  my  little  ball-and-chain - 1  mean  my  dear  wife  ?' 


to  the  end,  as  I  told  you,  and  find  another  becoming  Mrs.  Epping-Smith’s  pet  tea-  young  women  with  second-hand  finery  and 
hellish  pot  of  gold  at  the  finish.  It’s  up  to  tiulle.  cleaned  gloves  and  corresponding  seconds 

you  to  pay  the  price.  Of  course  you’ll  Although  eleven  trunks  of  valuables  in  the  male  line.  The  subdued,  semi- 
never  take  root  again.  You’ll  die  in  this  belonging  to  Lance  D’Avelyn  Darsie  were  starved,  low  voiced,  stained-glass  win- 
boudoir  setting  and  the  sooner  you’re  re-  lodged  in  the  guest  apartments  of  Castle-  dowed  atmosphere  of  the  bored  aristocracy 
signed  to  it,  the  sooner  you’ll  die,  and  be  crest  while  family  crests  played  an  im-  pervaded  the  entire  outfit  while  Cyrus 
presented  with  the  most  elaborate  monu-  portant  part  in  decorating  even  his  pajama  took  refuge  in  the  “deer  park,”  a  trembling 
ment  a  man  was  ever  tortured  with  having,  pockets,  the  doctor  failed  to  be  impressed  yet  defiant  little  man  who  one  time  so 
The  final  stone  wall  of  blind  alley.”  with  the  new  acquisition.  Such  a  won-  clearly  whistled  “I  Can’t  Change  My 

This  time  Cyrus  did  not  curse  or  derful  acquisition  for  such  a  little  town!  Rough  and  Rowdy  Ways,”  as  he  made  ha 
vigorously  protest.  He  trembled  as  he  While  Cyrus  was  still  bent  on  tossing  round  of  scrap-iron  collecting, 
poured  more  wine.  “Will — will — ”  he  his  millions  about  like  ten-pins  from  a  belt-  _ 

said  presently  in  muffled  fashion,  “watch  ing  hand  and  the  colonel  was  a  permanent  'THE  culminating  glory  of  the  house- 

me — ^will - ”  fixture  upon  the  gimme  girl’s  romantic  ^  I>arty  was  to  be  a  paper  chase,  planned 

doorstep,  the  first  “decent  batch  of  guests,  by  the  colonel,  which  was  to  embrace  every 
III  take  it  by  and  large”  came  to  Castlecrest  comer,  crook  and  cranny  of  the  entire 

for  the  house-party — a  wonderful  house-  estate  with  Appleby  Van  Brilliant  to  act 
T'HE  advent  of  a  Kentucky  colonel  party  for  such  a  little  towm.  as  Lord  of  Misrule! 

A  financier,  Lance  D’Avelyn  Darsie,  at  Among  them  was  the  metropolitan  por-  Therefore,  as  Mrs.  Epping-Smith  told 
Castlecrest  was  kept  properly  quiet,  trait  painter  who  was  to  practise  on  mem-  the  doctor,  he  must  be  a  “love”  and  cure 
The  colonel,  discovered  by  the  Epping-  bers  of  the  family  and  then  achieve  a  tip  smarting  arms  and  ankles  instanter  so 
Smiths  in  New  York,  was  on  terms  of  masterpiece — painting  the  gimme  girl’s  every  one  could  enjoy  themselves  and  this 
intimacy  with  the  crowned  heads  of  pet  Pekinese  in  the  panels  of  her  boudoir,  would  be  the  last  time  she  ever  exbted 
Europe  equaled  only  by  those  of  the  late  A  gold-and-iris  effect  with  apple-blossom  without  having  a  residence  nurse  at 
Tom  Thumb!  He  also  had  his  finger  on  motif  and  the  “dear  one’s  wee  face”  sur-  Castlecrest! 

the  pulse  of  the  world’s  money  markets,  rounded  by  mandarin  ducks  was  the  large  It  was  a  particularly  lovely  July  night. 
He  was  one  of  those  suave  creations  who  idea,  so  Doctor  Bellamy  was  informfd.  that  of  the  paper  chase.  Sitting  on  his 
can  write  vers  libre  on  his  cuff,  make  a  Mrs.  Epping-Smith,  alias  the  gimme  girl,  side  porch,  his  dog  snoring  hoarsely  at  his 
dowager  think  herself  a  sub-deb,  charm  a  had  come  on  socially,  the  doctor  noted,  feet,  and  Eccles  reading  in  the  summer 
Greek  savant’s  heart  by  an  intelligent  dis-  There  was  an  air  of  being  socially  fit  about  house,  the  doctor  forgot  the  day’s  cares  and 
cussion  on  Euripides,  and  convince  hard-  her,  even  her  frocks  had  a  properly  re-  to-morrow’s  calls  in  thinking  of  the  cami- 
headed  men  of  affairs  just  wherein  lay  strained  richness  indicative  that  she  had  val  at  Castlecrest.  He,  too,  agreed  with 
investment’s  brightest  prospects.  dozens  upon  dozens  of  lovelier,  more  be-  the  town — that  the  Epping-Smiths  were  as 

Meeting  the  colonel  due  to  a  poison  ivy  wildering  creations  hanging  in  her  clothes-  good  as  a  comic  opera  troupe  backed  by  * 
disaster  during  a  basket  picnic.  Doctor  room.  magician. 

Bellamy  objected  to  him  on  the  groimd  The  Van  Brilliants  were  on  hand  to  help  “A  paper  chase,”  he  murmured,  Dam- 
that  he  took  too  great  pains  to  account  for  the  gimme  girl  over  any  croppers  occurring  mit  stirring  at  the  sound,  “and  Cy  thinks 

his  boyhood  years.  There  seemed  to  be  a  during  the  house-party  and  young  Epping-  he  can  get  back  to  the  land - ” 

mass  of  unnecessary  detail  related  to  ex-  Smith,  just  engaged  to  an  artists’  model.  There  was  a  purring  motor  entry  at  the 
plain  the  exact  ab^e  and  habits  of  the  had  come  on  to  enjoy  the  affair.  There  rear,  one  of  those  roadsters  with  a  mile-*- 
overly  virtuous  colonel  from  the  days  of  were  no  noticeably  henna-ed  dowagers  minute  ^}eed.  Eccles  came  lumberin| 
standing  at  his  mother’s  knee  to  those  of  among  the  guests  or  overly  bright-eyed  around  to  inform  him: 


Mm* 
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“We’ve  stowed  Colonel  Darsie  in  the 
coal-bin,”  as  if  it  were  no  more  unusual 
tlttn  a  winter’s  fuel  supply,  “a  bad  egg, 
too!  Couldn’t  keep  ’im  at  Castlecrest, 
she  wanted  the  fun  to  go  on  regardless — 
(sdusive  secrecy,  you  know.  They 
couldn’t  put  ’im  in  the  town  jail — please 
the  town  too  well!  Get  noised  about. 
So  she  sent  ’im  ’ere,  detectives  along,  no 
need  to  be  alarmed — ’e  is  ’andcuffed  and 
can’t  play  with  matches  or  get  vicious  with 
an  ax.” 

“Have  you  been  drmkmg  again?”  the 
doctor  sprang  up  in  alarm. 

A  suave  gentleman,  supposedly  a  guest 
at  Castlecrest.  rounded  the  comer  to  show 
his  police  badge.  Unpleasant  happening, 
but  fortunate  for  every  one — except  the 
colonel.  The  suave  gentleman  and  a 
companion  who  were  detailed  at  Castle¬ 
crest  to  watch  servants,  jewelry  and  guests, 
had  sudden  doubts  as  to  the  colonel. 
Investigation  and  a  dictagraph  proved 
him  a  king  highbinder,  confidence  man  on 
a  daring,  lavish  scale,  wanted  for  several 
other  jobs.  Xo  publicity  was  Mrs. 
Epping-Smith’s  wish,  not  a  single  sounding 
of  the  tocsm. 

The  colonel  had  been  about  to  pull  the 
string  on  the  Epping-Smith  money-bag. 
Mr.  Epping-Smith  in  a  state  of  drunken 
misjud^ent  had  actually  signed  away 
mill^ns.  the  colonel  had  on  his  person 
negotiable  securities  amounting  to — wiser 
not  to  give  details.  Would  Doctor  Bel¬ 
lamy  allow  them  to  keep  the  colonel  in  the 
cellu  imtil  early  morning?  His  disap¬ 
pearance  from  the  paper  chase  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  a  fictitious  wire  calling  him 
to  a  sick  friend.  Mrs.  Epping-Smith 
would  not  be  unmindful  of  the  doctor’s 
courtesy,  she  knew  she  could  trust  him, 
etc.,  etc. 

“If  the  colonel  can  stand  it,  so  can  I,” 
was  the  doctor’s  sole  comment. 

Whereupon  one  soft-shoed  gentleman 
returned  to  Castlecrest  and  the  other  took 
up  his  post  outside  the  cellar  door  with 
Eccles  hovering  about  in  hope  of  achieving 
hercacs,  and  both  marveled  at  the  doctor’s 
customary  bed-time  routine  being  undis¬ 
turbed  even  to  apple-eating,  star-gazing 
and  walking  Dammit  around  the  square. 

At  four  A.  M.  according  to  the  pet 
rooster,  the  gimme  girl  surrounded  by  her 
daughter,  and  daughter’s  husband,  and 
her  son,  and  squired  by  the  other  detective, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  very  addled,  rumpled 
C.  Epping-Smith,  made  their  £q^)earance 
It  the  doctor’s  cellar  door. 

“TeU  him  to  come  down  at  once — ^bri^ 
him  right  up,”  began  the  gimme  girl, 
“he  must  help  us — the  wretch.  I’ll  see  him 
tortured.” 

T\7HEREUP0N  Eccles  mounted  the 
stairs  for  the  doctor  while  the  detec¬ 
tives  unf^tened  the  cellar  door  and,  gun 
•nd  flashlight  on  high,  went  in  seardi  of 
the  colonel. 

When  Doctor  Bellamy  reached  his 
tWttUy  placid  back  steps,  he  came  upon  a 
scene  which  gave  him  the  “thrill  of  his 
young  life”  as  Eccles  insisted. 

The  gimme  girl  was  standing  in  the 
Waning  moonli^t,  wearing  her  imported 
costmne  entitled  Forbidden  Fruit.  It 
®®sisted  of  gold-cloth  shot  with  blazing 
Kd- and -purple,  and  Persian  trousers 
®^ed  with  semi-precious  stones,  the 
tfo^rs  being  linked  together  just  below 
the  knees  with  rhinestone  chains.  Purple, 
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curled-up-toed  slippers  and  a  head-dress 
resembling  an  exploded  hen  completed  the 
effect.  Standing  before  her  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  feign  complete  champagne  oblivion 
to  everything  which  bad  at  was  taking 
place  was  C.  Epping-Smith,  senior,  his  siUy 
fancy  costume,  representing  Robin  Hood, 
bul^ng  with  ludicrous  effect. 

“Quite  barmy,  both  of  ’em,”  also  ac¬ 
cording  to  Eccles. 

The  detectives  were  on  either  side  of  the 
calm,  cynical  colonel  who  was  slightly 
soiled  here  and  there  from  his  siesta  in  the 
coal-bin,  while  Leota  Van  Brilliant,  done 
up  to  the  last  ounce  in  a  green  bustle 
gown,  and  her  husband,  and  brother 
clustered  aroimd  the  gimme  girl  as  if  to 
lend  moral  support  to  Uie  occasion. 

“Colonel — great  friend  of  mine,”  Cyrus 
began,  pointing  an  amiable  finger  at  the 
prisoner,  “everybody  against  him — great 
heart  he  has — champion  of  weaker  nations 
— ^yessir — going  to  buy  Balkan  state  free 
from  its  oppressor — ^yessir — of^ressor — 
yessir — oppressor — ”  he  was  stopped  in 
this  riming  delirium  by  his  daughter,  who 
shook  him,  saying: 

“Come,  papa,  get  through  explaining — 
Mama  wants  to  t^.” 

“^^OING  to  make  me  president  of  repub- 

VJ  lie — had  inside  stuff  about  condishuns 
— yessir — glad  to  have  financed  underdog — 
can’t  see  any  objectshuns — can  you — 
don’t  you  want  to  be  first  lady  in  Balkan 
land,  my  little  ball-and-chain — I  mean  my 
gimme  girl — mean  my  dear  wife?  No, 
she  evidently  does  not.  Why,  doctor,” 
with  falsetto  giggle,  “delight^ — meant 
to  have  you  in  my  cabinet  when  we  got 
things  underway — certainly  did - ” 

“Fancy  listening  to  such  twaddle — 
you  ninny,”  a  hard  glow  was  in  the  gimme 
girl’s  cheeks,  overstepping  even  the  rouge 
boimdaries. 

“You’ve  been  duped  by  an  international 
swindler,”  his  son-in-law  was  exasperated 
to  the  last  black  pearl  in  his  tie-pin. 
“He’s  told  you  fairy-tales — of  all  the  unreal 
schemes — regular  ten,  twenty,  thirty  cent 
melodrama — suppose  he  had  really  gotten 
away  with  it?” 

Watching  closely,  the  doctor  saw  the 
baflled  expression  in  the  little  man’s  square 
face.  After  all,  had  Cyrus  tried  to  escape 
the  inevitable?  This  snubbed,  disillu¬ 
sioned  little  millionaire  profiteerer  who  sold 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  de¬ 
termined  to  exchange  the  latter  for  the 
former  or  know  the  reason  why!  Was 
there  no  cure  for  his  after-wit? 

“It  could  have  been  a  mammoth 
swindle,”  a  detective  was  saying,  “we 
pulled  it  off  rather  neatly — ^waited  imtil 
the  party  was  in  full  swing  and  Mr.  Smith 
had  handed  over  the  last  security — the 
colonel  was  just  getting  ready  to  blow. 
The  only  thing  that  gets  me  talking  with 
both  hands  is  how  Mr.  Epping^mith 
ever  fell  for  it.  Well,  Colonel  Lance 
D’Avelyn  Darsie  alias  Old  Activity  alias 
Buzz  McCarthy  alias  Saintly  Sawyer  alias 
Hugh  Burdette — it’ll  be  a  long  ‘book’  for 
you,  this  time.  You’ve  had  a  nice  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  anyhow,  ain’t  you?” 

“Are  you  sure  he  isn’t  straight?”  Cyrus 
protested. 

An  angry  roar  answered  him,  causing 
even  the  colonel  to  smile.  There  was  an 
unpleasant,  dangerous  glint  in  the  gimme 
girl’s  eyes.  She  came  nearer  her  husband, 
looking  down  at  him  intently. 
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“You’ve  seemed  so  queer  lately,”  she 
said  slowly,  “every  one  has  notio^  it — 
very  queer,  talking  of  going  to  live  on  a 
farm  and  not  wanting  to  Im  rich — ^Leota 
and  I  have  remarked  about  it.  So  has 
Leota’s  husband  and  your  own  son.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  they  chorused. 

“That  isn’t  normal,  Cyrus,  I  do  believe 
you  need  a  long-  rest,”  her  hard,  eager 
hand  attempting  to  stroke  his  forehe^, 
the  rings  on  her  fingers  flashing  like  trium¬ 
phant  little  demons;  “you’ve  worked  so 
hard  for  so  long  your  judgment  is  not  the 
same.  Fancy  being  taken  in  by  such  a 
fantastic  story — of  course  we  women 
aren’t  supposed  to  know  about  business — 
but  you,  Cyrus — I  shudder  to  think  of  your 
mental  condition — oh,  I  can  hardly  bear 
itl  My  poor  husband,  my  poor,  mad 
husband!” 

That  last  adjective  cured  Cyrus  Epping- 
Smith  of  after-wit! 

It  brought  Doctor  Bellamy  to  the  rescue 
to  pronounce  him  cured.  Just  as  it  sug¬ 
gested  pleasant  possibilities  to  the  others. 

“Come,  Cy,  I’ve  always  warned  you  it 
takes  a  gentleman  to  drink  wine,”  the 
doctor  interrupted,  “this  thing  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  unusual  but  easily  explained.” 
Here  he  became  noticeably  cross-eyed, 
indicative  of  deliberately  lying  to  save  the 
other  fellow.  “Cy  has  been  drinking 
champagne,  cordials  and  other  stuff,  and 
it  has  muddled  his  judgment  and  made 
him  credulous  to  almost  anything.  It  is 
no  odder  than  the  way  his  wife  absorbed 
the  colonel’s  compliments — no  one  seems 
to  have  thought  of  that.  Cyrus  has  been 
duped  by  a  man  his  i^-ife  insisted  on  having 
in  her  home,”  with  telling  emphasis,  “be¬ 
sides,  he’s  made  money  so  rapidly  he  has 
not  realized  that  it  is  his  duty  to  b^in 
counting  it;  but  now  that  he  will  stop 
drinking  these  tizzy  things,  he’ll  begin.” 

As  he  finished  there  came  the  same  hard, 
dangerous  glint  into  C.  Epping-Smith’s 
eyes  as  had  been  in  his  wife’s.  It  was 
the  shrewd  gleam  which  appears  when  one 
good  warrior  is  about  to  adopt  the  tactics 
of  his  foe — and  win. 

“Let  us  be  honest,”  finished  the  doctor, 
“and  admit  that  Cyrus  has  been  on  one  con¬ 
tinual  drunk  ever  since  this  house-party, 
and  let  us  take  off  our  hats  to  the  colonel 
for  keeping  him  that  way.” 

STILL  cross-eyed,  he  plunged  into  a 
technical,  awesome  explanation  of  what 
liquor  could  do  to  a  brain  when  said  brain’s 
owner  no  longer  indulged  in  muscular 
exercise  but  sat  guzzl^  the  stuff  in 
sunken-garden  retreats.  Life  would  ap¬ 
pear  on  an  unreal  and  exaggerated  canvas 
— a  fairy-tale  setting.  Small  wonder,  with 
Cyrus’s  generous  nature,  his  millions,  his 
addled  brain,  his  wife’s  strange  preference 
for  this  imposter,  that  he  should  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  him — and  so  on.  Once  the  wine 
cellars  were  abolished  at  Castlecrest  and 
Cyrus  given  all  the  lists  of  house-guests 
for  final  judgment,  nothing  of  this  sort 
could  ever  happen  again. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  accept  the 
doctor’s  theory — at  which  they  all  rebelled 
except  the  colonel,  who  remained  neutral, 
seeing  there  was  no  automatic  gun  placed 
at  his  disposal. 

“Let  him  stay  overnight  and  sober  up,” 
the  doctor  advised,  putting  a  protecting 
hand  on  Cyrus’s  coUax. 

So  they  left  him  to  be  escorted  up  to  the 
old-fashioned  guest-room.  A  summer  rain 


AFTER -WIT 


crept  up  to  patter  consolingly  on  the  roof  toes  and  wore  the  same  shoes  until  no  cob-  it  was  all  right  for  Eccles  to  come  along— 
and  bring  the  smell  of  honeysuckle  and  bier  could  repair  them  and  his  wife  would  the  doctor  might  as  well  have  them, 
roses  through  the  opened  windows.  keep  her  jewelry  in  the  vault  and  go  look  at  Little  she  knew  it  would  be  the  lart 

The  doctor  put  his  hands  on  Cyrus’s  it  once  in  a  while — but  that  would  be  all.  carnival  Castlecrest  would  ever  witness 
shoulders  and  shook  him,  now  fiercely,  He  would  cancel  £very  subscription  to  under  her  regime.  As  her  husband’s 
now  kindly.  charity  he  had  signed,  he’d  sell  Castlecrest  fortune  increa^,  so  would  her  shabbi- 

“You  after-wit  fool,”  he  said,  “what  and  go  live  in  New  York,  to  be  near  busi-  ness  and  discomfort.  Now  that  he  had 
an  escape — don’t  put  it  up  to  me  again —  ness,  The  dogs’  meat  his  wife  now  ordered  become  a  trifle  mad,  the  business  world 
I  can’t  save  you  twice.  What  chance  would  be  fine  enough  for  the  family  table —  would  hail  him  as  conqueror  and  king,  and 
would  an  old  country  doctor  have  against  and  everything  on  that  same  reduced  she  would  be  powerless  to  even  hint  of  her 
city  alienists?”  scale.  He  would  become  a  wonderful  opinion! 

miser  for  such  a  little  town!  Returning  with  the  spoils,  the  doctor, 

HIS  guest  stared  at  him.  Presently  He  waited  for  the  doctor’s  opinion.  for  once  frankly  curious,  asked  Eccles  if 

he  said,  “Yes — and  she’d  call  ’em  in!  “I’d  say,”  the  doctor  said  with  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Epping-Smith  had  had  much 

I  believe  it  now.  She’d  like  to  prove  me  pity  and  scorn,  “you  were  cured  of  after-  to  say  to  each  other, 
incompetent  as  long  as  I  threatened  to  wit.  And  I’ve  done  everything  I  can  “I  wouldn’t  say  they  talked  regular,” 
stop  her  spending.  So,  they’d  shove  me  ever  do  for  you.”  Eccles  admitted;  “you  might  put  it  th^is  way 

into  a  sanatorium!  As  if  I  hadn’t  kno^  The  gimme  girl  called  for  her  husband  — they  treated  each  other  to  broken  doses  of 
the  colonel’s  number — splayed  to  meet  him  that  next  noon,  still  imnerved  by  the  shock  advice  with  the  mister  finishing  strong!” 
and  have  him  charm  the  gimme  girl  and  but  thankful  the  scoundrel  was  under  Having  parceled  out  the  fruit  and 
have  her  invite  him  here — I  drank  wine 
and  listened  to  his  nonsense  and  agreed 
to  the  Balkan  bubble.  He  thought  me  a 
backwoods  rube.  He  planned  for  his 
getaway — I  knew  it.  I  thought  luck  was 
with  me  until  she  had  the  plain-clothes 
men  come  down  to  watch  the  jewelry — 
then  I  was  afraid  the  jig  was  up.  It  turned 
out  as  you  said,”  he  almost  snarled  as  if  the 
doctor  were  somewhat  responsible.  “What 
a  cheap,  overdone  thing  it  was — eh — a 
fool  scheme — ”  throwing  himself  across  the 
bed  to  sob  (hoarse,  deep  cries  of  an  en¬ 
raged  yet  guilty  soul.  — 

When  Cyrus  Epping-Smith  rose  from  the 
bed  there  was  a  new  and  terrible  expression 
on  his  face — that  of  vindictive,  parsi¬ 
monious  tyranny.  It  boded  neither  joy 
nor  mercy  for  those  who  lived  under  his 
roof.  He  had  accepted  defeat — ^but  he 
would  force  his  family  to  accept  it  with 
him.  Never  again  would  he  try  to  be¬ 
come  a  man  of  normal  joys  and  activities. 

Instead,  he  would  hoard  his  millions  as  he 
once  hoarded  his  junk  and  scrap-iron,  he 
would  be  a  business  shark,  play  a  big-fish- 
swallow-little-fish  game,  trust  no  one, 
love  no  one,  rejoice  in  retrenching  in  his 
way  of  living,  force  upon  his  family  a 
systematic,  iron-clad  poverty  which  they 
would  be  obliged  to  accept  and  writhe  in 
the  so-doing,  knowing  the  millions  were 
multiplying.  There  would  be  no  hint  of 
being  incompetent  from  now  on. 

All  the  force  and  brain  of  this  square¬ 
headed  little  man  was  rampant  as  he  told 
the  doctor  his  intentions.  He  had  turned 
miser-all-in-a-minute  just  as  he  had  turned 
Midas-all-in-a-minute.  Extremes  were  his 
only  boundary  lines;  very  well,  he  would 
see  that  he  kept  to  extremes.  There 
would  be  no  more  j)oor  checks  for  Bellamy, 
not  a  one,  sir,  he  wanted  as  cheap  a  rate 
for  an  office  call  as  the  MuUigans  who  lock  and  key.  She  was  apprehensive  as  flowers  and  about  to  distribute  them,  the 
lived  in  an  alley— why  not,  sir?  He  to  Cyrus’  ability  to  keep  his  fortime  mtact  doctor  reflected  a  moment, 
wanted  meager  meals  and  old  clothes,  — what  did  the  doctor  really  think?  “Dammit.”  he  remarked  to  hb  dog, 

meager  and  old  everything.  And  more  She  asked  to  have  Eccles  drive  home  “thb  b  the  last  batch  of  give-aways  well 
money  in  unspent,  tragic  piles!  A  war  with  them  because  she  wanted  to  shower  ever  see  from  the  Epping-Smiths.  Lordy, 
profiteerer  was  he?  Good.  He  would  the  doctor  with  the  fruit  and  flowers  re-  I  don’t  know  whether  I’d  feel  sorrier  for 
become  a  world  financier  before  another  five  maining  from  the  carnival;  he  could  dis-  Cyrus  if  Sophie  had  declared  him  insane  or 
years — and  not  a  stick  of  kindling  wood  nor  tribute  them  among  hb  poor  sick.  whether  I’ll  feel  sorrier  for  Sophie  now 
bar  of  soap  was  to  be  wasted.  Not  one.  which  her  husband  took  pains  to  remark  Cyrus  declares  himself  a  miser— any- 
He  would  be  known  as  the  millionaire  that  as  long  as  the  fruit  and  flowers  would  how,  bn’t  thb  a  wonderful  summer’s 
who  dined  off  watercress  and  boiled  pota-  spoil  unless  some  one  did  dbtribute  them,  day  for  such  a  little  town?” 


"Dammit,  ht  remarked  to  the  dog,  “this  is  the  last  hatch  of  give-aways  we'Jl  ever  see 
from  the  E^fington-Smiths." 


A  DMIRERS  of  old  Doctor  Bellamy's  handling  of  the  Epping-Smiths*  case  are  justified  in  looking  fo 
next  Bartley  story.  “Poor  Men's  Orchids,"  in  which  the  Doctor  is  called  upon  to  treat  a  pet  pant! 
This  singular  pet,  Cherie  by  name,  is  the  valued  property  of  Thalia  Basset  and  Jim  Cooper,  two  ultra-r 
pose  as  twentieth  century  sweethearts.  Their  advanced  ideas,  the  opposition  of  their  parents,  and  the 
Cherie  provide  a  situation  that  tests  the  Doctor's  patient  resourcefulness  to  the  utmost. 

“Poor  Men's  Orchids"  will 
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If  w  inter  Gomes 

By  A,  S.  JVf.  Hutchinson 

Author  of  "Once  Aboard  the  Lugger,"  "The  Haf^  Warrror, ”  etc. 


Ckapter  Six 

.  Ni-na 

I 

SABRE,  ambling  his  bicycle  along 
the  pleasant  lanes  toward  Tid- 
borough  one  line  morning  in  the 
early  summer  of  1912,  was  met 
in  his  thoughts  by  observation, 
as  he  topp^  a  rise,  of  the  gal¬ 
loping  progress  of  the  light  railway  that 
was  to  link  up  the  Penny  Green  Garden 
Home  with  Tidborough  and  Chovensbury. 
In  the  two  years  since  Lord  Tybar  had,  as 
he  had  said,  beneficially  exercised  his  an¬ 
cestors  in  their  graves  by  selling  the  land 
on  which  the  Garden  Home  Development 
was  to  develop.  Penny  Green  Garden 
Home  had  sprung  into  being  at  an  aston¬ 
ishing  pace. 

The  great  thing  now  was  the  railway. 

And  the  railway’s  unsightly  indications 
strewn  across  the  countryside — ballast- 
heaps,  excavations,  noisy  stationary  en¬ 
gines,  hand-propelled  barrows  bumping 
along  toy  lines,  gangs  of  men  at  labor  with 
pick  and  shovel — met  Sabre’s  thoughts  on 
this  June  morning  because  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Penny  Green  Garden  Home  and 
of  Mabel  and  of  himself  in  connection  with 
the  Penny  Green  Garden  Home. 

Puzzling  thoughts. 

I  Here  was  a  subject,  this  ambitiously 
projected  and  astonishingly-popular  Gar¬ 
den  Home  springing  up  at  their  very  doors, 
that  interested  him  and  that  intensely 
interested  Mabel,  lind  yet  it  could  never 

be  mentioned  between  them  without - 

Only  that  very  morning  at  breakfast. 
And  June — ^he  always  remembered  it — 
was  the  anniversary  month  of  their  wed¬ 
ding.  Eight  years  ago.  Eight  years  .  .  . 

II 

TT^H.AT  interested  Sabre  in  the  Garden 
Home  was  not  the  settlement  it¬ 
self— he  rather  hated  the  idea  of  Penny 
Green  l)eing  neighbored  and  overrun 
by  crowds  of  all  sorts  of  people — but 
the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  modem 
movement  of  which  it  was  a  shining  exam¬ 
ple.  The  causes  had  their  place  in  one 
of  the  sections  he  had  planned  for  “En- 
^and”  and  it  encouraged  his  ideas  for  that 
section  to  see  the  results  here  at  his  doors. 
Overcrowding  in  the  towns;  the  desire  of 
men  to  get  away  from  their  place  of  busi¬ 
ness;  the  increasing  pressure  of  business 
Md  the  increasing  recreational  variety  of 
life  that,  deepening  and  widening  through 
the  years,  actuated  the  desire;  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  traffic  facilities  that  permitted  the 
desire;  all  the  modem  tendencies  that 
made  work  less  of  a  pleasure  and  more  of 
a  toil — and  out  of  that  the  whole  absorb¬ 
ing  question  of  the  decay  of  joy  in  craft- 
manship,  and  why.  Jdlly  interesting! 

^▼eryl>ody*»  Magazine,  January,  1921 


II 


THE  STORY 

IN  THE  year  1912.  Mark  Sabre,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  is  discovered  by  an  old  prepara- 
toiy-achool  classmate,  one  Hapgood.  a  solicitor, 
living  in  a  pleasantly  picturesque  English 
country  town.  Penny  Gireen,  suburb  of  the  city 
of  Tidborough.  Hapgood  reports  that  Sabre’s 
ceaseless  inquiry  into  causes  and  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  people,  traits  that 
earned  for  him  the  nickname  of  Puzzlehead 
when  at  school,  are  still  paramount  character¬ 
istics.  that  his  wife,  Mabel,  is  a  distinctly  nice 
sort  of  girl,  and  that  they  have  no  children. 

In  business  Sabre  is  associated  with  the  old 
house  of  Fortune,  East  &  Sabre,  ecclesiastical 
and  scholastic  furnishers  and  designers,  who 
have  been  long  established  in  Tidborough  and 
whose  enviable  prestige  in  their  line  extends 
throughout  the  Empire.  Something  of  the 
difference  in  interests  and  temperament  be¬ 
tween  Mark  and  his  wife  is  brought  out  in  the 
numerous  annoyances  that  her  model  house¬ 
keeping  causes  him,  by  his  distaste  for  her  fond¬ 
ness  for  gossip  and  the  exclusive  society  of  social 
^uals,  by  her  practicality  and  her  lack  of 
imamnation. 

Mabel  is  indifferent  to  Mark's  fondness  for 
books,  his  constant  groping  for  light  on  the  odd 
business  of  life,  his  seemingly  commonplace 
friends,  and  his  occasional  sallies  of  humorous 
comment  on  subjects  most  grave  and  important 
from  her  point  of  view.  His  habit  of  rrferring 
to  her  two  faultlessly  trained  maids  as  High 
Jinks  and  Low  Jinks  is  particularly  obnoxious 
to  her,  as  is  also  his  low  taste  for  the  bicycle,  on 
which  he  prefers  to  make  his  daily  trips  to  and 
from  Tidborough. 

That  part  of  his  work  to  which  Sabre  brings 
special  enthusiasm  is  the  publication  of  educa¬ 
tional  text-books,  invariably  referred  to  by 
Mabel  as  "those  lesson  boolm,"  a  term  of  dis¬ 
dain  appli»l  to  even  his  projected  mastemece, 
which  is  to  be  known  as  just  "England,”  or 
"Sabre's  England.” 

These  were  the  pictures  and  the  stories 
Sabre  saw  in  the  roads  and  avenues  and 
residences  and  public  buildings  leaping 
from  mud  and  chaos  into  order  and  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  Garden  Home;  these  were  the 
reasons  the  thing  interested  him  and  why 
he  rather  enjoyed  seeing  it  springing  up 
about  him.  But  these,  he  thought  as  he 
rode  along,  were  not  the  reasons  the  thing 
interested  Mabel.  And  when  he  mentioned 
them  to  her,  and  when  she,  for  her  part, 
spoke  of  it  to  him — and  she  was  always 
speaking  of  it — the  reasons  for  her  enthu¬ 
siasm  retired  him  at  once  into  a  shell. 
Funny  state  of  affairs. 

Mabel  was  convinced  he  loathed  and 
detested  the  Penny  Green  Garden  Home 
Development;  and  actually  he  rather  liked 
the  Penny  Green  Garden  Home  Developi- 
ment;  and  yet  he  couldn’t  tell  her  so;  and 
she  did  not  understand  in  the  least  when 
he  tried  to  tell  her  so.  Funny.  Eight 
years  ago  this  month. 

His  thoughts  went  on:  .And,  come  to 
think  of  it,  the  relations  between  them 
were  precisely  similar  in  regard  to  nearly 
everything  they  ever  discussed.  And  yet 
they  would  be  called,  and  were,  a  perfectly 
happy  couple.  Perfectly?  Was  every 
happy  married  couple  just  what  they  were? 
Was  married  happiness,  then,  merely  the 
negation  of  violent  unhappiness?  Merely 
not  beating  your  wife,  and  your  wife  not 
drinking  or  running  up  debts?  He 
thought:  ‘“No,  by  God,  there’s  something 
more  in  it  than  that.”  And  then  his  fore¬ 
head  wrinkled  up  in  his  characteristic 
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habit  and  he  thought:  “Of  course,  it’s  my 
fault.  It  isn’t  only  this  dashed  Garden 
Home.  It’s  everything.  It  isn’t  only  once. 
It’s  always.  It  can’t  possibly  be  her  fault 
always.  It’s  mine.  I  can  see  that. 

“Take  this  morning  at  breakfast.  Per¬ 
fectly  good  temper  both  of  us.  Then  she 
said:  ‘Those  houses  in  King’s  Close  are 
going  to  be  eighty  pounds  a  year;  and, 
what  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Toller  is  going 
to  take  one!’  Immediately  I  was  riled. 
WTiy  should  I  get  riled  because  she  says 
that  Mrs.  Toller  is  going  to  take  a  house 
for  eighty  pounds  a  year?  I  just  rustled 
the  newspaper.  Why  on  earth  couldn’t 
I  say  ‘Good  Lord,  is  she?’  or  something 
like  that?  Why  on  earth  couldn’t  I  even 
not  rustle  the  newspaper?  She  knows 
what  it  means  when  I  rustle  the  paper. 

I  meant  her  to  know.  Why  should  I? 
It’s  the  easiest  thing  on  earth  for  me  to 
respond  to  what  she  says.  I  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  what  she’s  getting  at.  I  could 
easily  have  said  that  Mrs.  Toller  would 
have  old  Toller  in  the  workhouse  one  of 
these  days  if  he  didn’t  watch  it.  I  could 
have  said  ‘She’ll  be  keeping  three  servants 
next  and  she  can’t  keep  one  as  it  is.’ 
Mabel  would  have  loved  that.  She’d 
have  laughed.” 

He  thought:  “Why  should  she  love  that 
sort  of  tripe — gossip?” 

He  thought:  “Damn  it,  why  shouldn't 
she?  Why  should  I  mind?  \\Tiy  should 
I  rustle  the  newspaper?  She  can’t  enter 
into  things  that  interest  me;  but  I  can,  I 
could,  enter  into  things  that  interest  her. 
Why  don’t  I?  Of  course  I  can  see  per¬ 
fectly  clearly  how  she  looks  at  things. 
It’s  just  as  rotten  for  her  that  I  don’t  talk 
with  her  about  her  ideas  as  it  is  rotten  for 
me  that  she  doesn’t  see  my  ideas.  .And 
it  isn’t  rotten  for  me.  I  don’t  mind  it.  I 
don’t  expect  it.  I  don’t  expect  it.  .  .  .” 

.And  at  that  precise  moment  of  his 
thoughts,  the  garrulous  Hapgood,  seeing 
his  face,  could  have  said  to  another,  as  he 
said  before:  “There!  See  what  I  mean^ 
Looks  as  though  he’d  lost  something  and 
was  wondering  where  it  was.  Hal” 

III 

AGEXI.AL  shouting  and  the  clatter 
of  agitated  hoofs  jerked  Sabre  from 
his  thoughts. 

“Hullo!  Hi!  Help!  Out  collision-mats! 
Stop  the  cab!  Look  out.  Sabre!  Sabre!" 

He  suddenly  became  aware — and  he 
jammed  on  his  brakes  and  dismounted  by 
straddling  a  leg  to  the  ground — that  in 
the  narrow  lane  he  was  between  two 
plunging  horses.  Their  riders  had  divided 
to  make  way  for  his  bemused  approach. 
They  had  violently  sundered,  expecting 
him  to  stop  until  he  was  almost  on  top  of 
them,  and  one  of  the  pair  was  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  placating  his  horse,  which  re¬ 
sented  this  sudden  snatching  at  bit  and 
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prick  of  spur,  and  persuading  it  to  return 
to  the  level  road.  t 

On  one  side  the  lane  was  banked  steeply 
up  in  a  cutting.  The  horse  of  the  rider 
on  this  side  sto<^  on  its  hind  legs  and  ap- 
peued  to  be  performing  a  series  of  post¬ 
man’s  double-knocks  on  the  bank  wiOt  its 
forelegs.  Lord  Tybar,  who  bestrode  it, 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  con- 
ctned  by  his  horse  copying  a  postman, 
kwked  over  his  shoulder  at  Sabre,  showing 
an  amused  grin,  and  said,  “Thanks,  Sabre. 
This  is  jolly.  I  like  this.  Come  on,  old 
prL  This  way  down.  Keep  passing  on, 
please.” 

The  old  girl,  an  extraordinarily  big  and 
handsome  chestnut  mare,  dropped  her 
fivdegs  to  the  levd  of  the  road,  where  she 
adianged  the  postman’s  knocking  for  a 
complicated  and  exceedingly  nimble  dance, 
Iirgdy  on  two  legs. 

Loid  Tybar,  against  her  evident  inten¬ 
tions.  skilfully  directed  the  steps  of  this 
dance  into  a  turning  movement  so  that 
she  and  her  rider  now  faced  Sabre;  and 
while  she  bounded  through  the  concluding 
movements  of  the  pas  seul  he  continued  in 
the  same  whimsical  tone  and  with  the  same 
engaging  smile:  “Thanks  still  more.  Sabre. 
This  is  extraordinarily  good  for  the  liver. 
Devilish  graceful,  aren’t  I?  See,  I’m  only 
holding  on  with  one  hand!  Marvelous. 
No  clmrge  for  this.”  .And  as  the  mare 
came  to  rest  and- quivered  at  Sabre  with 
her  beautiful  nostrils.  “.Ah,  the  music’s 
stopped.  Delicious.  How  well  your  step 
suits  minel” 

“Ass!”  laughed  a  voice  above  them; 
and  Sabre,  who  had  almost  forgotten  there 
was  another  horse  when  he  had  abruptly 
wakened  and  dismounted,  looked  up  at  it. 

The  other  horse  was  standing  with  com¬ 
plete  and  entirely  unconcerned  statuesque¬ 
ness  on  the  low.  bank  which  boimded  the 
lane  on  his  other  side.  I.,ady  Tybar  had 
taken  it,  or  it  had  taken  Lady  Tybar,  out 
of  danger  in  a  sideways  bound,  and  horse 
and  rider  remained  precisely  where  the 
sideways  bound  had  taken  them  as  if  it 
were  exactly  where  they  had  intended  to 
go  all  that  morning  and  as  if  they  were  now 
settled  there  for  aiU  time  as  a  living  eques¬ 
trian  statue:  a  singularly  striking  and 
beautiful  statue. 

.ARE  up  here,”  said  Lady  Tybar. 

Her  voice  had  a  very  clear,  fine 
note.  “We  are  rather  beautiful  up  here, 
don’t  you  think?  Rather  darlings?  No  one 
takes  the  faintest  notice  of  us;  we  might  be 
off  the  earth.  But  we  don’t  mind  a  bit. 
Hulk),  Derry  and  Toms,  Marko  is  actually 
taking  off  bus  hat  to  us.  Bow,  Derry.” 

Her  horse,  as  if  he  perfectly  understood, 
tos^  his  head,  and  she  drew  attention 
to  it  with  a  deprccatopr  little  gesture  of 
her  hand  and  then  said:  “Sluill  we  come 
down  now?  Is  your  dance  quite  finished, 
^y?  Are  you  content,  Marko?  AUri^t. 
We’ll  descend.  This  is  us  descending. 

Tybar,  who  is  a  superb  horsewoman, 
wending  a  precipice  on  her  beautiful 
half-bred  Derry  and  Toms,  a  winner  at 
•overal  shows.” 

Derry  and  Toms  stepped  down  off  the 
with  complete  assurance  and  superb 
ffjputy.  W’ith  equal  precision,  moving 
™f«t  as  though  there  were  marked  for 
“0®  certain  exact  spots  which  he  covered 
^th  infinite  Ughtness  and  exactitude,  he 
turned  ateut  and  stood  beside  his  partner 
to  exquisite  and  inrunobile  pose. 
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IV 

Thus  the  two  riders  faced  Sabre,  smil- 
.  ing  upon  him.  He  stood  holding  his 
bicycle  immediately  in  front  of  them.  The 
mare  continued  to  quiver  her  beautiful 
nostrils  at  him;  every  now  and  then  she 
blew  a  little  agitated  puff  through  them, 
causing  them  to  expaiid  and  reveal  yet 
more  exquisitely  their  glorious  softness 
and  delicacy. 

Sabre  thought  that  the  riders,  with  their 
horses,  made  the  most  striking,  aUvJ 
somehow  moving,  picture  of  virile  and 
graceful  beauty  he  could  ever  have  imag¬ 
ined. 

Lord  Tybar,  who  was  thirty-two,  was 
debonnair  and  attractive  of  countenance 
to  a  degree.  His  eyes,  which  were  gray, 
were  extraordinarily  mirthful,  mischievous. 
A  supremely  airy  and  careless  and  bold 
spirit  looked  through  those  eyes  and  shone 
through  them  flashes  and  gl^ts  and  spar¬ 
kles  of  diamond  light.  His  face  was  thin 
and  of  tanned  olive.  His  face  seemed  to 
say  to  the  world,  challengingly,  “I  am 
here!  Now!”  His  face  seemed  to  say  to 
the  world,  “I  am  here!  I  have  arrived! 
Bring  out  your  best  and  watch  me!” 
There  were  people — women — who  said  he 
had  a  cruel  mouth.  They  said  this,  not 
with  censure  or  regret,  but  with  a  deli¬ 
ciously  fearful  rapture  as  though  the  cruel 
mouth  (if  it  was  cruel)  were  not  the  least 
part  of  his  attraction. 

Lord  Tybar’s  lady,  who  was  twenty- 
nine,  carried  in  her  countenance  and  in 
her  hair  the  pleasing  complement  of  her 
lord’s  tan  and  olive  hue  and  of  his  cropped 
black  poll.  She  was  extraordinarily  fair. 
Her  skin  was  of  the  hue,  and  of  the  sheen, 
of  creamy  silk,  and  glowed  beneath  its  hue. 
It  presented  amazing  delicacy  and  yet  an 
exquisite  firmness.  Children,  playing  with 
her,  and  she  delighted  in  playing  with  chil¬ 
dren  (but  she  was  childless)  often  asked 
to  stroke  her  face.  They  would  stare  at 
her  face  in  that  immensely  absorbed  way 
in  which  children  stare,  and  then  ask  to 
touch  her  face  and  just  stroke  it;  their  baby 
fingers  were  not  more  softly  silken.  Of 
her  hair  Lady  Tybar  had  said  frequently, 
from  her  girlhood  upward,  that  it  was  “a 
most  sickening  nuisance.”  She  bound  it 
tightly  as  if  to  pimish  and  be  firm  with  the 
sickening  nuisance  that  it  was  to  her.  And 
these  close  gleaming  plaits  and  coDs  chil¬ 
dren  also  liked  to  touch  with  their  soft 
fingers. 

Her  name  was  Nona. 

Out  of  a  hundred  people  who  passed  her 
by  quite  a  considerable  number  would  have 
denied  that  she  was  pretty.  Her  face  was 
round  and  saucy  rather  than  oval  and 
classical.  Incontestable  the  striking  at¬ 
traction  of  her  complexion  and  of  her  hair; 
but  not  pretty — quite  a  number  would 
have  said.  She  had  rather  a  “cheeky” 
face  they  “would  have  said,  and  did  say — if 
you  call  that  pretty,  they  would  have 
said. 

Sabre  called  it  pretty. 

V 

UNTIL  this  moment,  standing  there 
with  his  bicycle,  she  on  her  bM^utiful 
horse,  he  had  not  seen  her,  nor  Lord  Tybar, 
for  two  years.  They  had  been  traveling. 
Now  seeing  her,  thus  unexpectedly  and 
thus  gallantly  environed,  his  mind,  with 
that  astonishing  precision  of  detail  and 
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capriciousness  of  selection  with  which  the 
mind  retains  pictures,  reproduced  certain 
masculine  discussion  of  her  looks  at  a  time 
when,  as  Nona  Holiday  of  Chovensbury 
Court,  daughter  of  Sir  Haddon  Holiday, 
M.  P.  for  Tidborough,  she  had  contrib¬ 
uted  to  local  gossip  by  becoming  engaged 
to  Lord  Tybar. 

“Pretty  girl,  you  know,”  masculine  dis¬ 
cussion  ^d  said;  and  Sabre  had  thou^t 
“FooU!” 

“Oh,  hardly  pretty,”  others  had  main¬ 
tained;  and  again  “Fools!”  he  had  thought, 
“Pretty — prettyl  Hardly  pretty — hardly 
prettyt"  Fixrious,  he  had  ffung  away  from 
them.  , .  • 

The  time  and  the  place  of  the  discusuon 
had  been  when  the  news  of  her  engageirirat 
had  just  been  brought  into  the  dubhouse 
of  the  Penny  Green  Golf  Club.  He  had 
flung  out  into  the  rain  which  had  caused 
the  pavilion  to  be  crowded.  Fools!  Was 
she  pretty!  Did  they  mean  to  say  they 
coul^’t  see  in  her  face  what  he  saw  in  her 
face?  And  then  he  thought:  “But  of 
course  they  haven’t  loved  her.  It’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  them  what  they’ve  only  just  heard, 
but  what  she  told  me  herself  tlm  morning. 
And  she  knew  what  it  meant  to  me  when 
she  told  me.  Although  we  said  nothing. 
Of  course  I  see  her  differently.” 

He  saw  her  “differently”  now  after  two 
jrears  of  not  seeing  her,  and  ten  years  since 
that  day  of  gossip  at  the  golf  dub.  Pretty! 
Strange  how  he  could  always  remember 
that  smell  of  the  rain  as  he  had  come  out 
of  the  clubhouse — and  a  strange  fra¬ 
grance  in  the  air  as  now  he  looked  upon 
her - 

UPON  the  warm  and  trembling  air,  as 
he  stood  with  his  bicyde  before  the 
horses,  was  borne  to  him  savor  of  hay  newly 
turned  in  the  fields  about,  and  of  high 
springtide  blowing  in  the  h^gerows;  and 
with  them  delicious  essence  from  the  warm, 
gleaming  bodies  of  the  horses,  and  pimgent 
flavor  of  the  saddlery,  and  the  mare’s 
sweet  breath  puffed  dose  to  his  face  in 
little  gusty  agitations. 

The  shining,  tingling  picture  of  strength 
and  beauty  superbly  modeled,  that  the 
riders  and  their  horses  made,  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  arise  out  of,  and  be  sus¬ 
pended  shinunering  in  the  heart  of,  the 
warm  incense  that  he  savored.  So  when 
a  sorcerer  casts  spic^  herbs  upon  the 
flame,  and  scented  vapor  uprises,  and  in 
the  vapor  images  af^rear. 

Exquisite  picture  of  strength  and  beauty 
superbly  modeled:  the  horses’  glossy  coats 
gifting  all  a  polished  chestnut’s  hues;  the 
perfect  artistry  and  symmetry  of  slender 
limbs,  and  glorious,  arching  necks,  and 
noble  heads,  and  velvet  muzzles;  the 
dazzling  bits  and  chains  and  buckles;  the 
glinting  bridles,  reins  and  saddles;  Lord 
Tybar’s  exquisitely  poised  figure,  so  per¬ 
fectly  maintaining  and  carrying  up  the 
symmetry  of  his  horse  as  to  suggest  the 
horse  would  be  disfigured,  tnmeated,  were 
he  to  dismount;  his  taking  swagger,  his  gay, 

fine  face;  and  ^e - 

And  incantation :  Jingle  of  bits  mouthed 
in  those  velvet  muzzles;  a  hoof  pawed 
sharply  on  the  road ;  swish  of  long,  restless 
tails;  creaking  of  saddlery;  and  sudden 
bursts  of  all  the  instruments  in  unison 
when  heads  were  tossed  and  shaken. 
Remotely  the  whirr  of  a  reaping  machine. 

And  somewhere  birds - 

Pretty! 
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VI 

Greetings  had  been  exchanged;  his 
apologies  for  his  blundering  descent 
upon  them  laughed  at.  Lord  Tybar  was 
saying  “Well,  it’s  a  tiger  of  a  place,  this 

Garden  Home  of  yours.  Sabre - ” 

“It’s  not  mine,”  said  Sabre.  “God  for¬ 
bid.” 

“Ah,  you’ve  not  got  the  same  beautiful 
local  patriotism  as  I  have.  It’s  one  of  my 
most  elegant  qualities,  my  p)assionate 
devotion  to  my  countryside.  That  was 
what  that  corker  of  a  vicar  of  yours,  Boom 
Bagshaw,  told  me  I  was  when  I  wept  with 
joy  while  he  was  showing  me  round.  Yes, 
and  now  I’m  a  piatron  of  the  Garden  Home 
Trust  or  a  governor  or  a  vice-priest  or 
something.  I  am  really.  What  is  it  I 
am,  Nona?” 

“You’re  a  bloated  aristocrat  and  a 
bloodsucker,”  Nona  told  him  in  her  clear, 
fine  voice.  “And  you’re  living  on  estates 
which  your  brutal  ancestors  ravaged  from 
the  |)eople.  That’s  what  you  are,  Tony. 

I  showed  it  to  you  ia  The  Searchlight  yes¬ 
terday.  And,  I  say,  don’t  use  ‘elegant,’ 
that’s  mine.” 

“Oh,  by  gad,  yes,  so  I  am,”  said  Lord 
Tybar.  “Bloodsucker!  Good  Lord,  fancy 
being  a  bloodsucker!” 

He  looked  so  genuinely  rueful  and 
abashed  that  Sabre  laughed;  and  then  said 
to  Nona:  “Why  is  elegant  ‘yours,’  Lady 
Tybar?” 

She  made  a  little  pwuting  motion  at 
him  with  her  lip>s.  “Marko,  I  wish  to  good¬ 
ness  you  wouldn’t  call  me  Lady  Tybar. 
Dash  it,  we’ve  called  one  another  Nona 
and  Marko  for  about  a  thousand  years, 
long  before  I  ever  knew  Tony.  And  just 
because  I’m  married — — ” 

“And  to  a  mere  loathsome  bloodsucker, 
too,”  Lord  Tybar  interpx>sed. 

“Yes,  e^>ecially  to  a  bloodsucker.  Just 
remember  to  say  Nona,  will  you;  otherwise, 
there’ll  be  a  cruel  scene  between  us.  I 
told  you  about  it  before  I  went  away. 
You  don’t  supp>ose  Tony  minds,  do  you?” 

“And  Sabre,”  said  Lord  Tybar,  “what 
the  devil  does  it  matter  what  a  bloated 
robber  minds,  anyway?  That’s  the  way 
to  look  at  me.  Sabre.  Trample  me  imder- 
foot,  my  boy.  I’m  a  jiestilent  survivor  of 
the  feudal  system,  aren’t  I,  Nona?” 

“Absolutely.  ^  Marko,  don’t  be  a 
completer  noodle  than  you  already  are.” 

“Ah,  you’re  getting  it  now.”  Lord 
Tybar  murmured.  “I’m  a  noodle,  too. 
The  Searchlight  says.” 

He  somehow  gave  Sabre  the  impression 
of  taking  even  a  deeper  enjoyment  in  the 
incident  between  his  wife  and  Sabre  than 
the  enjoyment  he  clearly  had  in  his  own 
facetiousness.  He  was  slightly  turned  in 
his  saddle  so  as  to  look  directly  at  Nona, 
and  he  listened  and  interpx)sed,  and  turned 
his  eyes  from  her  face  to  Sabre’s,  and  from 
Sabre’s  back  to  hers,  with  his  handsome 
head  slightly  cocked  to  one  side  and  with 
much  gleaming  in  his  eyes:  rather  as  if  he 
had  on  some  private  mock. 

Fantastical  notion!  What  mock  could 
he  have? 

“Well,  about  my  word  ‘elegant,’  ”  Nona 
wras  going  on,  “and  why  it  is  mine — 
weren’t  you  asking?” 

Sabre  said  he  had.  “Yes,  why  yours?” 
“Why,  you  see,  Derry  and  Toms  is  a 
case  of  it.”  She  tickled  her  horse’s  ears 
with  her  riding  switch,  and  he  stamp>ed  a 
hoof  on  the  ground  and  arched  his  neck 


as  though  he  knew  he  was  a  case  of  it  and 
was  proud  of  being  a  case  of  it.  “I  wanted 
an  elegant  name  for  him  and  I  always 
think  two  names  are  so  elegant  for  a 
firm - ” 

“Bloodsucker  and  Noodle  are  mine,” 
said  Lord  Tybar  in  a  very  gloomy  voice; 
and  they  laughed. 

“ — So  I  called  him  Derry  and  Toms.” 

Sabre  pwinted  out  that  this  still  left  her 
own  px>ssession  of  the  word  unexplained. 

“Oh,  Marko,  you’re  dreadfully  matter- 
of-fact.  You  always  were.  Why,  Tony 
and  I  get  fond  of  a  word  and  then  we  have 
it  for  our  owm,  whichever  of  us  it  is,  and 
use  it  for  everything.  And  ‘elegant’s’ 
mine  just  now.  I’m  dreadfully  fond  of  it. 
It’s  so — well,  elegant:  there  you  are,  you 
see!” 

Lord  Tybar  annoimced  that  he  had  just 
become  attached  to  a  new  word  and  de¬ 
sired  to  possess  it.  He  was  going  to  have 
Blood.  “You  see,  if  I  live  by  sucking 
blood - ” 

“Tony,  you’re  disgusting!” 

“I  know.  I’m  the  most  frightful  things. 
I’m  just  beginning  to  realize  it.  Yes, 
Blood’s  mine,  Nona.  Copyright.  .\11  rights 
reserved.  Blood.” 

“Well,  so  long  as  you  stick  to  the  noun 
and  don’t  use  the  adjective,”  she  said; 
and  they  all  laughed  again. 

Lord  Tybar  gather^  up  his  reins  and 
stroked  his  left  hand  along  them.  “Well, 
kindness  to  animals!”  he  said.  “That’s 
another  of  my  beautifxil  qualities.  The 
pjerfect  understanding  between  me  and  my 
horses  tells  me  the  mare  has  seen  enough 
of  you.  Sabre.  She  tells  me  all  her 
thoughts  in  her  flanks  and  they  Marconi 
up  my  nervous  and  receptive  legs.  I  must 
write  and  tell  the  Searchlight  that.  Per¬ 
haps  they’ll  think  better  of  me.”  The 
mare,  feeling  his  hand,  began  to  dance 
coquettishly.  “You’ll  come  up  and  see 
us  often,  now  you  know  we’re  back,  won’t 
you?  Nona  likes  seeing  you,  don’t  you, 
Nona?”  And  again  he  looked  from  Nona 
to  Sabre  and  back  at  Nona  again  with  that 
look  of  mocking  drollery. 

“Oh,  you’re  all  right,  Marko,”  Nona 
agreed,  “when  you’re  not  too  matter-of- 
fact.  Yes,  do  come  up.  There’s  always 
a  harsh  word  and  a  blow  for  you  at 
Northreppis.” 

The  mare  steadied  again.  She  stretched 
ou'  her  neck  toward  Sabre  and  quivered 
her  nostrils  at  him,  sensing  him.  He  put 
up  a  ban  1  to  stroke  her  beautiful  muzzle 
and  die  threw  up  her  head  violently  and 
swerved  sharply  around. 

Not  in  the  least  discompxised,*  Lord 
Tybar,  his  body  in  pierfect  rhythm  with 
her  curvettings,  laughed  at  Sabre  over  his 
dioulder.  “She  thi^  you’re  up  to  some¬ 
thing,  Sabre.  She  thirJcs  you’ve  got  de¬ 
signs  on  us.  Marvelous  how  I  know! 
Whispier  and  I  shall  hear,  loved  one. 
You’ll  hurt  yourself  in  a  minute.” 

The  Ught  in  his  smiling  eyes  was  surely 
a  mocking  light.  “Thinks  you’re  up  to 
something!  Thinks  you’ve  got  designs  on 
us!”  Extraordinary  thing  to  say! 

•  The  mare  was  wheedled  roimd  apin  to 
her  former  pxisition;  against  her  will,  but 
somehow  as  the  natural  result  of  her 
dancing.  Marvelous  how  he  directed  her 
caprices  into  his  own  intentions  and  against 
her  own.  But  Lord  Tybar  was  now  look¬ 
ing  away  behind  him  to  where  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  meadow  slopied  far  away  and  steeply  to 
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a  copise.  In  the  hollow  only  the  lopw  of 
the  trees  could  be  seen.  His  eyes  wen 
screwed  up  in  distant  vision.  He  said, 
“Dash  it,  there’s  that  old  bbghter  Soopct 
He’s  been  avoiding  me.  Now  I’ve  got 
him.  Nona,  you  won’t  mind  getting  back 
alone?  I  must  spieak  to  Soop)er.  I’m 
going  to  have  his  blood  over  that  fodder 
business.  Blood!  My  word!  Good!” 

He  twisted  the  mare  in  a  wonderfulh 
quick  and  dexterous  movement.  "Gool. 
by.  Sabre.  You  don’t  mind,  Nona?” 
Aid  he  flashed  back  a  glance.  He  lifted 
the  mare  over  the  low  bank  with  a  su- 
p)erbly  easy  motion.  He  turned  to  wave 
his  hand  as  she  landed  nimbly  in  t^ 
meadow,  and  he  cantered  away,  image  of 
grace,  pjoetry  of  movement.  Fortune’s 
favorite! 

The  two  left  watched  him.  At  the  brew 
of  the  meadow  he  turned  again  in  his  sad¬ 
dle  and  waved  again  jauntily.  They 
waved  reply.  He  was  over  the  brow. 
Out  of  sight. 

VII 

The  features  of  the  level  valley  Ijeyood 
the  brow  where  only  he  could  haw 
seen  the  individual  he  sought,  were,  at 
that  distance,  of  Noah’s-Ark  dimenskm 
•  “How  he  could  have  recognized  any  one!" 
said  Nona,  her  gaze  toward  the  valley. 
“I  can’t  even  see  any  one.  He’s  got  eyes 
like  about  four  hawks!” 

Sabre  said,  “And  rides  like  a — what  do 
they  call  those  things?— -like  a  centaur.” 

She  turned  her  head  toward  him.  “He 
does  everything  better  than  any  one  else," 
she  said.  “That’s  Tony’s  characteristk. 
Everything.  He’s  pjerfectly  wonderful” 
These  were  enthusiastic  words;  but  she 
spx)ke  them  without  enthusiasm;  she 
merely  pronounced  them.  “Well,  I’m  ofi 
too,”  she  said.  “And  what  about  you, 
Marko?  You’re  going  to  work,  aren’t 
you?  I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  stop  and  gossip  like  tl^.  You’re 
not  getting  an  idler,  are  you?  You  used 
to  be  such  a  devoted  hard-worker.  My 
word!”  and  she  laughed  as  though  at  some 
amused  memory  of  his  devotion  to  woric. 

He  laughed  too.  They  certainly  had 
many  recollections  in  common;  though  not 
all  laughable.  “I  don’t  think  I’m  quite 
so — so  earnest  as  I  used  to  be,”  he  smiled. 
“Ah,  but  I  like  you  earnest,  Marko.” 
There  was  the  tiniest  silence  between 
them.  Yet  it  seemed  to  Sabre  a  very  long 
sUence. 

She  was  again  the  one  to  sp)eak,  and  her 
tone  was  rather  abrupt  and  high-pitched 
as  if  she,  too,  were  conscious  of  a  long 
silence  and  broke  it  deliberately,  as  cme 
breaks,  with  an  effort,  constraint. 

“And  how’s  Mabel?” 

“She’s  all  right.  She’s  ever  so  keen  on 
this  Garden  Home  business.” 

“She  would  be,”  said  Nona. 

“And  so  am  I!”  said  Sabre.  Something 
in  her  tone  made  him  say  it  defiantly. 

She  laughed.  “I’m  sure  you  are,  Marko. 
Well,  good-by;”  and  as  Derry  and  Toms 
began  to  turn  with  his  customary  seda^ 
ness  of  motion  she  made  the  remark,  “I’o 
so  glad  you  don’t  wear  trouser-clips. 
Marko.  I  do  loathe  trouser-clips.” 

He  told  her  that  he  rode  “one  of  those 
chainless  bikes.” 

He  said  it  rather  mumblingly.  Exact^ 
in  that  tone  she  used  to  say  things 
do  like  you  in  that  brown  suit,  Marko. 
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He  resumed  his  ride.  A  mile  far¬ 
ther  on  he  overtook,  on  a  slight  rise, 
jn  immense  tree-trunk  slung  between 
three  pairs  of  wheels  and  drag^  by  two 
tijmendous  horses,  harnessed  tandemwise. 
As  he  passeel  them  was  the  smell  of  warm 
horseflesh  and  his  thought  was  “Pretty!” 

He  ^ot  ahead  and  a  line  came  into  his 
mind: 

'‘Wu  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
shipsf" 

Well  he  had  had  certain  aspirations, 
dreams,  visions.  .  .  . 

He  was  upon  the  crest  whence  the  road 
ran  down  into  Tidborough.  Beneath  him 
the  ^ires  of  the  cathedral  lifted  exqui¬ 
sitely  above  the  surroimding  city. 

“Those  houses  in  King’s  Close  are  going 
to  be  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  what  do 
you  think,  Mrs.  Toller  is  going  to  take  one!” 

Chapter  Seven 

The  Tidborough  Business 


S.\BRE  found  but  little  business  await¬ 
ing  him  when  he  got  to  his  office. 
When  he  had  disposed  of  it  he  sat  some 
little  time  staring  absentmindedly  at  the 
Ciriies  whereon  were  ranged  the  books  of 
his  publication.  Then  he  took  out  the 
manuscript  of  “England”  and  turned  over 
the  pages.  He  wondered  what  Nona 
would  d^k  of  it.  He  would  like  to  tell 
her  abmit  it.  He  began  to  write. 

Twyning  came  in. 

Twyning  rarely  entered  Sabre’s  room. 
Sabre  did  not  enter  Twyning’s  twice  in  a 
year.  Their  work  ran  on  separate  lines 
and  there  was  something,  tmexpressed,  the 
reverse  of  much  sympathy  between  them. 
Twyning  was  an  older  man  than  Sabre. 
He  was  only  two  years  older  in  computa¬ 
tion  by  age  but  he  was  very  much  more 
m  sq)pearance,  in  manner  and  in  business 
eqterience.  He  had  been  in  the  firm  as  a 
boy  checker  when  Sabre  was  entering  Tid¬ 
borough  School.  He  had  attracted  Mr. 
Fortune’s  special  attention  by  disclosing 
a  serious  scamping  of  finish  in  a  set  of 
desks  and  he  had  risen  to  head-clerk  when 
Sabre  was  at  Oxford.  On  the  day  that 
Sabre  entered  the  firm  he  had  been  put 
“on  probation”  in  the  position  he  now 
hdd,  and  on  the  day  that  Sabre’s  father 
retired  he  had  been  confirmed  in  the 
position.  He  regarded  Sabre  as  an  ama¬ 
teur  and  he  was  privately  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  a  man  who  “did  not  know 
the  ropes”  and  had  not  “been  through  the 
mill”  should  come  to  a  position  equal  in 
standing  to  his  own.  Nevertheless  he 
•ccepted  the  fact,  showing  not  the  smallest 
•oimosity.  He  was  always  very  ready 
to  ^  cordial  toward  Sabre;  but  his  cor¬ 
diality  took  a  form  in  which  Sabre  had 
oever  seen  eye  to  eye  with  him.  The 
attitude  he  extended  to  Sabre  was  that  he 
and  Sabre  were  two  young  fellows  under  a 
ra^er  pigheaded  old  employer  and  that 
they  could  have  many  jokes  and  griev¬ 
ances  and  go-ahead  schemes  in  compan- 
»^p  together.  Sabre  did  not  accept 
^  view.  He  ^ve  Twyning,  from  the 
the  impression  of  considering  himself 
*Mddng  alongside  Mr.  Fortune  instead 
beneath  him;  and  he  was  cold  to,  and 
‘^'ised  to  participate  in,  the  truant  school- 
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boy  air  which  Twyning  adopted  when  they 
were  together.  Twyning  called  this  “sidey.’ 
He  was  anxious  to  show  Sabre,  when 
Sabre  first  came  to  the  firm,  the  best  places 
to  lunch  in  Tidborough,  but  Sabre  was 
frequently  lunching  with  one  of  the  school 
housemasters  or  at  the  masters’  common- 
room.  Twyning  thought  this  standoflSsh. 


Twyning  was  of  middle  height,  very^ 
thin,  black-haired.  His  clean-shaven^ 
face  was  deeply  furrowed  in  rigid-looking 
furrows  which  looked  as  though  shaving 
would  be  an  intricate  operation.  He  held 
himself  very  stiffly  and  spoke  stiffly,  as 
though  the  cords  of  his  larynx  were  also 
rigidly  inclined.  When  not  ^)eaking  he 
had  a  habit  of  breathing  rather  noisily 
through  his  nose  as  if  he  were  doing  deep¬ 
breathing  exercises.  He  was  married  and 
had  a  son  who.  Sabre  had  been  surprised 
to  hear,  was  already  eighteen  and  doing 
well  in  a  lawyer’s  office. 

He  came  in  and  closed  the  door.  He 
bad  a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

Sabre,  engross^,  glanced  up.  “Hullo, 
Twyning.”  He  wrote  a  word  and  then  put 
down  his  pen.  “Anything  you  want  me 
about?”  He  lay  back  in  his  chair  and 
stared,  frowning,  at  the  manuscript  before 
him. 

“Nothing  particular,  if  you’re  busy,” 
Twyning  said.  “I  just  looked  in.”  He 
advanc^  the  paper  in  his  hand  and  looked 
at  it  as  if  almut  to  add  something  else. 
But  he  said  nothing  and  stood  by  Sabre’s 
chair,  also  looking  at  the  manuscript. 
“That  that  book?” 

“M’m,”  Sabre  was  trying  to  retain  his 
thoughts.  He  felt  them  slipping  away 
before  Twyning’s  presence.  He  coffld  hear 
Twyning  breathing  through  his  nose  and 
felt  incensed  that  Twyning  should  come 
and  breathe  through  his  nose  by  his  chair 
when  he  wanted  to  write. 

But  Twyning  continued  to  stand  by  the 
chair  and  to  breathe  through  his  nose.  He 
was  reading  over  Sabre’s  shoulder. 

The  few  pages  of  “England”  already 
written  lay  in  front  of  Sabre’s  pad,  the 
first  page  uppermost.  Twyning  read, 
and  interjected  a  snort  into  his  nasal 
rhj^hm. 

“Well,  that  book’s  not  written  for  me, 
anyway,”  he  remarked. 

Sabre  agreed  shortly.  “It  isn’t.  But 
why  not?” 

Twyning  read  aloud  the  first  words. 
“  ‘This  England  you  live  in  is  yours.’ 
Well,  I  take  my  oath  it  isn’t  mine.  Not  a 
bloody  inch  of  it.  D’you  know  what’s 
happening  to  me?  I’m  being  turned  out 
of  my  house.  The  lease  is  out  and  the 
whole  damned  house  and  everything  I’ve 
put  on  to  it  goes  to  one  of  these  lordlings — 
this  Lord  Tybar — just  because  one  of  his 
ancestors,  who’d  never  even  dreamt  of  the 
house,  pinched  the  land  it  stands  on  from 
the  public  common  and  started  to  pocket 
ground-rent.  Now  I’m  being  pitch^  into 
the  street  to  let  Lord  Tybar  have  a  house 
that’s  no  more  his  than  the  man’s  in  the 
moon.  D’you  call  that  right?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  said  Sabre,  but  with  a 
tinge  of  impatience.  “I  call  it  rotten.” 

Twyning  seemed  surprised.  “Do  you, 
though?  Well,  how  ateut  that  book?  I 
mean  to  say - ” 

“I  shall  say  so  in  the  book.  Or  as  good 
as  say  so.” 


Twynmg  pondered.  “Shall  you,  by 
Jove?  Well,  but  I  say,  that’s  liberalism, 
radicalism,  you  know.  That’s  not  ^be  sort 
of  pap  for  Wds.” 

“Well,  the  book  isn’t  going  to  be  pap  for 
kids.” 

Twyning  snorted  a  note  of  laughter 
through  his  nose.  “Sorry,  old  man. 
Don’t  get  shirty.  But  I  say,  though, 
seriously,  we  can’t  put  out  that  sort  of 
stuff,  you  know.  Radicalism.  Not  with 
our  connection.  I  mean  to  say - ” 

Sabre  gathered  up  the  papers  and 
dropped  them  into  a  drawer.  “Look  here, 
Twyning,  suppose  you  wait  till  the  book’s 
written  before  you  criticize  it.  How  about 
that  for  an  idea?” 

“All  right,  all  right,  old  man.  I’m  not 
criticizing.  What’s  it  going  to  be  called?” 

“England.” 

Silence. 

Sabre,  appreciating  with  the  author’s 
intense  suspicion  for  his  child,  something 
in  the  silence,  looked  up  at  Twyning. 
“.Anything  wrong  about  that?  ‘En^and.’ 
You  read  the  first  sentence?” 

Twyning  said  slowly,  “Yes,  I  know  I  did. 
I  thought  of  it  then.” 

“Thought  of  whati" 

“Well  —  ‘England’  —  ‘this  England.’  I 
mean  to  say —  What  about  Scotland?” 

“Well,  what  about  Scotland?” 

Twyning  seemed  really  concerned.  The 
puckers  on  his  face  had  visibly  deepened. 
He  used  a  stubborn  tone.  “Well,  you 
know  what  people  are.  You  know  how 
damned  touchy  those  Scotchmen  are.  I 
mean  to  say,  if  we  put  out  a  book  like  that, 
the  Scotch— — ” 

Sabre  smote  the  desk.  This  kind  of 
thing  from  Twyning  made  him  furious,  and 
he  particularly  was  not  in  the  mood  for  it 
this  morning.  He  struck  his  hand  down 
on  the  desk:  “Well,  damn  the  Scotch! 
What  the  devil’s  it  got  to  do  with  the 
Scotch?  This  book  isn’t  about  Scotland. 
It’s  about  England.  England.  I’ll  tell 
you  another  thing.  You  say  if  ‘we’  put 
out  a  book  like  that.  It  isn’t  ‘we.’  Ex¬ 
cuse  me  saying  so,  but  it  certainly  isn’t 
you.  It’s  me.”  He  stopped,  and  then 
laughed.  “Sorry,  Twyning.” 


T AWNING’S  face  had  gone  very  dark. 

His  jaw  had  set.  “Oh,  all  right.”  He 
turned  away,  but  immediately  returned 
again,  his  face  relaxed.  “That’s  all  right. 
Only  my  chipping,  you  know.  I  say 
though,”  and  he  laugh^  nervously.  “That 
‘not  we.’  You’ve  said  it!  I’d  come  in  to 
teU  you.  It’s  going  to  be  ‘we.’  ”  He 
advanced  the  paper  he  had  brought  in  in 
his  hand,  his  thumb  indicating  the  top 
left-hand  comer.  “What  do  you  think  of 
me  above  the  line,  my  boy?” 

The  paper  was  a  sheet  of  the  firm’s  note- 
paper.  In  the  upper  left-hand  comer  was 
printed  in  small  type  “The  Rev.  Sebastian 
Fortune.”  Beneath  the  name  was  a  short 
black  line  and  beneath  the  line:  “Mr. 
Shearman  Twyning.  Mr.  Mark  Sabre: 

The  Rev.  Sebastian  Fortune 

Mr.  Shearman  Twyning. 

Mr.  Mark  Sabre 

Sabre  said  slowly,  “What  do  you  mean — 
you  ‘above  the  line’?” 

Twyning  indicated  the  short  line  wdth  a 
forefinger.  “That  line,  my  boy.  Jonah’s 
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going  to  tnke  me  into  partnership.  Just 
told  me.” 

He  had  released  the  paper  into  Sabre’s 
hand.  Sabre  handed  it  back  with  a  single 
word:  “Good.” 

Twyning’s  face  darkened  again  and  dark¬ 
ened  worse.  He  crumpled  the  paper  vio¬ 
lently  in  his  hand  and  spoke  also  but  a 
single  word:  “Thanks!”  He  turned  sharply 
on  his  heel  and  went  to  the  door. 

“I  say,  Twyning!”  Sabre  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  went  to  Twyning  with  outstretched 
hand.  “1  didn’t  mean  to  take  it  like  that. 
Don’t  think  I’m  not — congratulate  you. 
Jolly  good.  Splendid.  I  t^  you  what — 
I  don’t  mind  telling  you — It  was  a  bit  of  a 
smack  in  the  eye  for  me  a  moment.  You 
know,  I’ve  rather  sweated  over  this  busi¬ 
ness” — ^his  glance  indicated  the  stacked 
bookshelves,  the  firm’s  publications,  his 
publications — “See  what  I  mean?” 

A  certain  movement  in  his  throat  and 
about  his  mouth  indicated,  more  than  his 
words,  what  he  meant.  A  slight. 

Twyning  took  the  hand  and  gripped  it 
with  a  fir^ess  characteristic  of  his  hand¬ 
shake. 

“Thanks,  old  man.  Thanks  awfully. 
Of  course  I  know  what  you  mean.  But 
after  all.  Look  at  the  thing,  eh?  I  mean 
to  say,  you’ve  been  here — what — nine  or 
ten  years.  Well,  I’ve  been  over  twenty-five, 
j  Natural,  eh?  And  you’re  doing  splen- 
•  didly.  Every  one  knows  that.  It’s  only 
a  question  of  time.  Thanks  awfully.” 
He  reached  for  Sabre’s  hand  again  and 
again  gripped  it  hard. 

Sabre  went  back  and  sat  against  his 
desk.  “What  rather  got  me,  you  know, 
coming  all  of  a  sudden  like  that,  was  that 
Fortune  promised  me  partnership,  twice, 
quite  a  bit  ago.” 

Twyning,  who  had  been  speaking  with 
an  emotion  in  consonance  with  the  grip  of 
his  hand,  said  a  little  blankly:  “Did  he? 
That  so?” 

“Yes,  twice.  And  this  looked  like,  when 
you  told  me — well,  like  dissatisfaction 
since,  see?  Eh?” 

Twyning  did  not  take  up  the  point. 
^*1  say,  you  never  told  me.” 

“I’m  telling  you  now,”  Sabre  said.  And 
he  laughed  ruefully.  “It  comes  to  much 
the  same  thing — as  it  turns  out.” 

“Yes,  but  still —  I  wish  we  worked 
in  a  bit  more  together.  Sabre.  I’m  always 
ready  to^you  know.  Let’s,  shall  we?” 

SABRE  made  no  reply.  Twyning  re¬ 
peated  “Let’s”  and  nodded  and  left  the 
room.  Immediately  he  opened  the  door 
again  and  reappeared.  “I  say,  you  won’t 
say  anything  to  Jonah,  of  course?” 

Sabre  smiled  grimly.  “I’m  going  to.” 
Again  the  darkening.  “Dash  it,  that’s 
not  quite  pla)dng  the  game,  is  it?” 

“Rot,  Twyning.  Fortune’s  made  me  a 
promise  and  I’m  going  to  ask  if  he’s  had 
any  reason  for  withdrawing  it,  that’s  all. 
It’s  nothing  to  do  with  your  show.” 

“You’re  boimd  to  tell  him  I’ve  told 
you.” 

“Well,  man  alive,  I’m  bound  to  know, 
aren’t  I?” 

“Yes — in  a  way.  Oh,  well,  all  right. 
Remember  about  working  in  more  to¬ 
gether.”  He  withdrew  and  closed  the  door. 

Outside  the  door  he  clenched  his  hands. 
He  thought,  “Smack  in  the  eye  for  you, 
was  it.  You’ll  get  a  damn  sight  worse 
smack  in  the  eye  one  of  these  days.  Dirty 
dog!” 


IMMEDIATELY  Twyning  had  left. 
Sabre  went  in  to  Mr.  Fortune.  His 
room — like  that  of  Twyning’s  at  the  far 
end  of  the  passage — communicated  with 
Mr.  Fortime’s,  and  Sabre  stepped  in  ab¬ 
ruptly  without  waiting  for  response  to  his 
knock. 

The  Rev.  Sebastian  Fortime  was  called 
Jonah  by  his  employees;  and  he  was  called 
Jonah  partly  bemuse  his  visits  to  the  places 
of  their  industry  invariably  presaged  dis¬ 
aster,  but  principally  for  the  gross-minded 
and  wrongly-adduced  reason  that  he  had 
(in  their  opinion)  a  whale’s  belly. 

He  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  a 
stunted  whale.  He  was  chiefly  abdomi¬ 
nal.  His  legs  appeared  to  begin,  without 
thighs,  at  his  knees,  and  his  face,  with¬ 
out  neck,  at  his  chest.  His  face  was  large, 
both  wide  and  long,  and  covered  as  to  its 
lower  part  with  a  tough  scrub  of  gray 
beard..  The  line  of  his  mouth  showed 
through  the  scrub  and  turned  extravagant¬ 
ly  downward  at  the  corners.  He  had  a 
commanding,  heavily  knobbed  brow,  and 
small  gray  eyes  of  intense  severity.  His 
voice  was  cold,  and  his  manner,  though 
intensely  polished  and  suave,  singularly 
stem  and  decisive.  He  had  an  expression 
“I  have  decided”  and  Sabre  said  that  he 
kept  this  expression  on  ice.  It  had  an  icy 
sound  and  it  certainly  had  the  rigidity  and 
imperviousness  of  an  iceberg.  Hearing  it, 
one  might  believe  that  it  could  have  a 
cruel  sound. 

The  Rev.  Sebastian  Fortune  had  come 
into  the  business  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  He  was  now  sixty-two.  He  had 
come  in  to  find  the  controlling  interest 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Fortune 
branch  of  the  firm,  and  in  his  thirty-four 
years  of  association,  indeed  in  the  first 
twenty,  he  had,  by  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances,  and  by  force  of  his  decisive  per¬ 
sonality,  achieved  what  amounted  to  sole 
and  sin^e  control. 

And  it  was  an  admirable,  a  valuable  and 
a  celebrated  business  that  he  controlled. 
Its  occujjation  was  with  the  church  and  for 
the  church,  with  colleges,  universities  and 
schools,  and  for  colleges,  universities  and 
schools,  with  bishops,  priests  and  clergy, 
churchwardens,  headmasters,  headmistress¬ 
es,  governors  and  bursars  and  for  bishops, 
priests  and  clergy,  churchwardens,  headmas¬ 
ters,  headmistresses,  governors  and  bursars. 

Its  address  was  TTie  Precincts.  Fortune, 
East  &  Sabre,  The  Precincts,  Tidborough. 

Was  any  one  so  utterly  removed  from 
affairs  as  not  to  know  them  as  eccle¬ 
siastical  furnishers?  “They’re  at  Tidbor¬ 
ough.  They  do  Tidborough”  (meaning 
the  world-famous  cathedral).  Or  as  schol¬ 
astic  providers?  “They’re  at  Tidborough. 
They  do  Tidborough”  (meaning  the  empire- 
famous  school). 

It  was  said  that  if  you  loitered  long 
enough  in  Fortune,  East  &  Sabre’s  you 
would  meet  every  dignitary  of  the  church 
and  of  education  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  it  was  added  that  you  would  not  have 
to  wait  long. 

Fortime,  East  &  Sabre,  The  Precincts, 
Tidborough. 

V 

The  publishing  of  educational  text-books 
“for  the  use  of  schools”  had  been — as 
has  been  said — no  part  of  the  firm’s  busi¬ 
ness  until  Sabre  came  into  it.  The  idea  had 


been  his  own,  and  Mr.  Fortune,  because 
the  idea  was  not  his  own,  had  very  half¬ 
heartedly  assented  to  it  and  very  disen- 
couragingly  looked  upon  it  in  the  fiddlingly 
small  way  in  which  he  permitted  it  to 
begun. 

From  the  outset  it  had  been  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  success.  Sabre  was  interested 
in  books  and  interested  in  education:  He 
had  many  friends  among  the  large  staff 
of  Tidborough  schoolmasters  and  had 
developed  many  acquaintances  among  the 
large  body  of  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  with  whom  the  firm  was  in 
touch.  He  was  fond  of  discussing  methods 
and  difficulties  of  encouraging  stubborn 
youth  in  the  arid  paths  of  assimilating 
knowledge,  and  he  had  a  peculiarly  fresh 
and  sympathetic  recollection  of  his  own 
boyish  flounderings  in  those  paths.  To 
these  tastes  and  qualities,  and  perhaps 
because  of  them,  he  found  he  was  able  to 
bring  what  was  incontestably  a  flair  for 
discovering  the  sort  of  book  that  needed 
to  be  compiled  and,  what  was  equally 
important,  the  sort  of  man  to  compile  it. 
Also,  in  his  capacity  of  general  editor  of 
the  volumes,  to  give  much  stimulating 
suggestion  and  advice  to  the  authors. 

He  had  never  been  so  pleased  as  on  the 
day  when  the  Spectator,  in  an  extended 
notice  of  four  new  text-b^ks,  had  written: 
“It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  open  one  of  the 
school  text-books  bearing  the  imprint  of 
Fortune,  East  &  Sabre,  and  issued  in  th; 
pleasing  format  which  this  firm  have  made 
their  own.  Their  publications  give  the 
impression  of  a  directing  mind  in^xied 
with  the  happy  thought  of  presenting  text¬ 
books,  not  for  the  master,  but  for  the 
pupil,  and  of  carrying  out  this  design  with 
singular  freshness  and  originality.” 

On  the  day  when  that  notice  appeared, 
Mr.  Fortime,  who  considered  that  his 
mind  was,  or  would  be  supposed  to  be, 
the  directing  mind  referred  to,  had  repeated 
a  promise  of  partnership:  first  made  when 
the  enterprise  began  to  show  unexpected 
signs  of  responding  to  Sabre’s  enthusiasm. 
“V'ery  goo<i,  Sabre,  very  good  indeed. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  capital.  I  may  tell  you, 
as  your  father  probably  told  you,  that 
it  was  always  understood  between  him 
and  me  that  you  should  be  taken  into 
partnership  if  you  showed  signs  of  promist 
Unquestionably  you  do.  When  you  have 
brought  the  publishing  into  line  with  our 
established  departments  we  will  go  into  the 
matter  and — ’’  he  made  one  of  his  neatest 
approaches  to  pleasantry — “take  steps  to 
restore  the  house  of  Sabre  in  some  part 
to  its  ancient  glories  in  the  firm — in  some 
part.”  . 

And  when  Sabre  expressed  his  gratm- 
cation:  “Enough,  I  have  decided.” 


AS  SABRE,  straight  from  Twyning’s 
>■  disturbing  news,  now  came  into  him. 
Mr.  Fortune,  presenting  a  whale-like  flai^ 
was  at  his  table  going  through  invoices^ 
making  notes  in  a  srnall  black  book  whidi 
he  carried  always  in  a  tail  pocket  of  his 
jacket. 

“Can  I  speak  to  you  a  minute,  Mr.  For¬ 
tune?  Are  you  busy?” 

Mr.  Fortune  entered  a  note  in  the  sm« 
black  book:  “Twenty-ei^t,  sixteen,  four- 
He  placed  a  broad  elastic  band  round  tk 
book  and  with  the  dexterity  of  pract* 
passed  the  book  around  his  bulk  and  mW 
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the  tail  pocket.  He  flicked  his  hands  away 
and  extended  them  for  an  instant,  palms 
upward,  much  as  a  conjuror  might  to  show 
there  was  nothing  in  them.  “Certainly 
you  may  speak  to  me.  Sabre.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  I  rather  wanted  to  speak  to 
you.”  He  pointed  across  the  whale-like 
front,  to  the  massive  leathern  armchair 
beside  his  desk. 

The  seat  of  the  armchair  marked  in  a 
vast  hollow  the  cumulative  ponderosity  of 
the  pillars  of  church  and  school  who  were 
wont  to  sit  in  it.  Sabre  seated  himself 
on  the  arm.  “Ah,  was  it  about  this  p>art- 
neiship  business?” 

Mr.  Fortune  had  already  frowned  to  see 


Sabre  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair,  a  px>sition 
for  which  the  arm  was  not  intended.  His 
frown  deepened.  “What  p)artnership  busi¬ 
ness?  It  certainly  was  not  about  any 
p>artnership  business.” 

“W'ell,  you  recollect  promising  me — being 
good  enough  to  promise  me — twice — that  I 
was  going  to  come  into  p>artnership) - ” 

Mr.  Fortune  folded  his  hands  upon  his 
whale-like  front.  “I  certainly  do  not 
recollect  that.  Sabre.”  He  raised  a  hand 
responsive  to  a  gesture.  “Allow  me.  I 
recollect  no  promise.  Either  twice  or  any 
other  number  of  times,  greater  or  fewer. 
I  do  recollect  mentioning  to  you  the 
possibility  of  my  making  you  such  a  pro- 
px>sal  in  my  good  time.  In  my  good  time. 
Is  that  what  you  refer  to  as  ‘this  piartner- 
ship  business’?” 

Yes — portly.  W’ell,  look  here,  sir,  it’s 
been  a  pretty  good  time,  hasn’t  it?  I 
mean  since  you  spx)ke  of  it.” 

Mr.  Fortune  tugged  strongly  at  his 
watch  by  its  gold  chain  and  looked  at  the 
watch  rather  as  though  he  expected  to  see 
the  extent  of  the  good  time  there  recorded. 
He  forced  it  back  with  both  hands  rather 
as  though  it  had  failed  of  this  duty  and 
was  being  crammed  away  in  disgrace.  “I 
am  expjecting  Canon  Toomuch.”  He  hit 
the  watch,  cowering  (as  one  might  sup)- 
pxjse)  in  his  p>ocket.  “You  know,  my 
dear  Sabre,  I  do  think  this  is  a  little  odd. 
A  little  unusual.  You  can  not  bounce  into 
a  partnership.  Sabre.  I  know  your  man¬ 
ner.  I  know  your  manner  well.  Oblige 
me  by  not  Addling  with  that  pjapier-knife. 
Thank  you.  And  I  make  allowances  for 
your  manner.  But,  believe  me,  a  p>artner- 
ship  is  not  to  be  bounced  into.  You  give 
me  the  impression — I  do  not  say  you  mean 
it,  I  say  you  give  it — of  suddenly  and  with¬ 
out  due  cause  or  just  im — just  opportunity. 
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trying  to  bounce  me  into  taking  you  into 
p>artnership.  I  most  emphatically  am  not 
to  be  bounced,  Sabre.  I  never  have  been 
bounced  and  you  may  quite  safely  take  it 
from  me  that  I  never  propxrse  or  intend  to 
be  bounced." 

Sabre  thought,  “Well,  it  would  take  a 
steam  crane  to  bounce  you,  anyway.”  He 
said,  “I  hadn’t  the  faintest  intention  of 
doing  any  such  thing.  If  I  made  you 
think  so,  I’m  sorry.  I  simply  wanted  to 
ask  if  you  have  changed  your  mind,  and 
if  so,  why.  I  mean,  whether  I  have  given 
you  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  since  you 
prom — since  you  first  mentioned  it  to  me.” 

Mr.  Fortune’s  whale-like  front  had 
labored  with  some  agitation  during  his 
repudiation  of  liability  to  being  bounced. 
It  now  resumed  its  normal  dignity.  “You 
certainly  have  not.  Sabre.  No  cause  for 
dissatisfaction.  On  the  contrary.  You 
know  quite  well  that  there  are  certain 
characteristics  of  yours  of  which,  consti¬ 
tuted  as  I  am,  I  do  not  approve.  I  really 
must  beg  of  you  not  to  fiddle  with  those 
scissors.  Thank  you.  But  they  are, 
happily,  quite  ap)art  from  your  work.  I 
do  not  p)ermit  them  to  influence  my  opin¬ 
ion  of  you  by  one  jot  or  tittle.  You  may 
entirely  reassure  yourself.  May  I  inquire 
why  you  should  have  suppx>^  I  had 
changed  my  mind?” 

“Because  I’ve  just  heard  that  you’ve 
told  Twyning  you’re  going  to  take  him 
into  pjartnership.” 

The  whale-like  front  gave  a  sudden 
leap  and  quiver  precisely  as  if  it  had  been 
struck  by  a  cricket  ball.  Mr.  Fortune’s 
voice  hardened  very  remarkably.  “.As  to 
that,  I  will  piermit  myself  two  remarks. 
In  the  first  place,  I  consider  it  highly  repre¬ 
hensible  of  Twyning  to  have  communicated 
thb  to  you - ” 
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Sabre  broke  in.  “Well,  he  didn’t.  I’d 
like  you  to  be  quite  clear  on  that  point, 
if  you  don’t  mind.  Twyning  didn’t  tell 
nie.  It  came  out  quite  indirectly  in  the 
course  of  something  I  w-as  saying  to  him. 

I  doubt  if  he  knows  that  I  know,  even.  I 
inferred  kr  It  seems  I  inferred  correctly.” 

TTi^e  flashed  through  Mr.  Fortune’s 
tniiwi^  poignant  regret  that,  this  being  the 
case^e  had  not  denied  it.  He  said:  “I 
am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it.  I  might 
have  known  Twyning  would  not  be  capable 
of  such  a  breach  of  discretion.  Resuming 
what  I  had  to  say — and.  Sabre,  I  shaU 
indeed  be  most  intensely  obliged  if  you 
will  refrain  from  fiddling  with  the  things 
on  my  table — resuming  what  I  had  to  say, 

I  will  observe  in  the  second  and  last  place 
that  I  entirely  deprecate,  I  wfil  go  further, 

I  most  strongly  resent,  any  questioning 
by  any  one  member  of  my  staff  based  on 
any  intentions  of  mine  relative  to  another 
member  of  my  staff.  This  business  is  my 
business.  I  think  }^)u  are  sometimes  a 
little  prone  to  forget  that.  If  it  seems 
good  to  me  to  strengthen  your  hand  in 
your  department,  that  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  Twyning.  And  if  it  seems 
good  to  me  to  strengthen  Twyning’s  hand 
in  Twyning’s  department,  that  has  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  you.” 

Sabre,  despite  his  private  feelings  in  the 
matter,  characteristically  followed  this 
reasoning  completely,  and  said  so.  “Yes, 
that’s  your  way  of  looking  at  it,  sir,  and  I 
d(»’t  say  it  isn’t  perfectly  sound — from 

your  point  of  view - ” 

Mr.  Fortune  inclined  his  head:  -“I  am 
obliged  to  you.” 

“—Only  other  people  look  at  things  on 
the  face  of  them,  just  as  they  appear.  You 
know— it’s  difficult  to  express  it — I’ve  put 
my  heart  mto  thdse  books.”  He  made  a 
gesture  toward  his  room.  “I  can’t  quite 
e:q)lain  it,  but  I  felt  that  the  slight,  or 
what  looks  like  a  slight,  is  on  them,  not  on 
me.”  He  put  his  hand  to  the  back  of  his 
head,  a  habit  characteristic  when  he  was 
embarrassed  or  perplexed.  “I’m  afraid  I 
can’t  quite  express  it,  but  it’s  the  books. 
Not  myself.  I’m — fond  of  them.  They’re 
not  just  pajier  and  print  to  me.  I  feel  that 
they  feel  it.  You  won’t  quite  imderstand, 
I’m  afraid - ” 

“No,  I  confess  that  is  a  little  beyond 
me,”  said  Mr.  Fortune,  smoothing  his 
front;  and  they  remained  looking  at  one 
another. 

A  SUDDEN  and  unearthly  moan  soimded 
through  the  room.  Mr.  Fortune  spun 
him^lf  with  relief  to  his  desk  and  applied 
his  to  a  flexible  speaking-tube.  “Y es?” 
He  dodged  the  tube  to  his  ear,  then  to  his 
Iq*  again.  “Beg  Canon  Toomuch  to  step 
tg)  to  my  room.”  He  laid  down  the  tube. 

Sabre  roused  himself  and  stood  up 
•ofupty.  “Ah,  well,  all  right,  sir.”  He 
mov^  toward  his  door. 

“Sabre,”  inquired  Mr.  Fortune,  “you 
get  on  well  with  Twyning,  I  trust?” 

“Get  on?  Oh,  yes.  We  don’t  have 
mudi  to  do  with  each  other.” 

“Do  you  dislike  Twyning?” 

“I  don’t  dis/t)^e  him.  I’m  indil 
him.” 

“I  regret  to  hear  that,”  said  Mr.  For¬ 
tune. 

From  the  door  Sabre  put  a  question  in 
to  turn:  “When  are  you  going  to  make 
this  change  with  Twyning?” 

“Not  to-day.” 
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“.Am  I  still  to  remember  that  you  held 
out  partnership  to  me?” 

“Certainly  you  may.” 

“When  is  it  likely  to  be?” 

“Not  to-day.” 

Maddening  expression! 

Sabre,  in  his  room,  went  toward  his 
chair.  He  was  about  to  drop  into  it  when 
he  recollected  something.  He  went  out 
into  the  corridor  and  along  the  corridor, 
past  Mr.  Fortune’s  door  (Canon  Toomuch 
coming  heavily  up  the  stairs)  to  Twyning’s 
room.  He  put  in  his  head:  “Oh,  I  say, 
Twyning,  if  Fortune  should  ever  ask  you  if 
you  told  me  about  that  business  you  can 
tell  him  you  didn’t.” 

“Oh — oh,  right-o,”  said  Twyning;  and 
to  himself  when  the  door  closed,  “Funked 
speaking  to  him!” 

VII 

Arrived  again  in  his  room.  Sabre 
■  dropped  into  his  chair.  In  his  eyes 
was  the  look  that  had  been  in  them  when 
he  had  tried  to  explain  to  Mr.  Fortune 
about  the  books  what  Mr.  Fortune  had 
confessed  he  foimd  a  little  beyond  him. 
He  thought:  “The  books —  Of  course 
Fortime  hasn’t  imagined  them — seen  them 
grow — helped  them  to  grow — But  it  hurts. 
I.ike  hell  it  hurts.  And  I  can’t  explain 
to  him  how  I  feel  about  them.  I  can’t 
explain  to  any  one.” 

His  thoughts  moved  on:  “I’ve  been 
twelve  years  with  him.  Twelve  years 
we’ve  bwn  daily  together,  and  w'hen  I 
said  that  about  the  bmks  I  sat  there  and 
he  sat  there — ^and  just  looked.  Stared  at 
each  other  like  masks.  Masks!  Nothing 
but  a  mask  to  be  seen  for  either  of  us. 
I- sit  behind  my  mask  and  he  sits  behind 
his  and  that’s  all  we  see.  Twelve  mortal 
years!  And  they’re  thousands  of  people  in 
thousands  of  oflSces — thousands  of  homes — 
just  the  same.  All  behind  masks.  Mys¬ 
terious  business.  Extraordinary.  How 
do  we  keep  behind?  Why  do  we  keep 
behind?  We’re  all  going  through  the  same 
life.  Come  the  same  way.  Go  the  same 
way.  You  look  at  insects,  ants,  scurrying 
about,  and  not  two  of  them  seem  to  have 
a  thing  in  common,  not  two  of  them  seem 
to  know  one  another;  and  you  think  it’s 
odd,  you  think  it’s  because  they  don’t 
know  they’re  all  in  the  same  boat.  But 
we’re  just  the  same.  They  might  think 
it  of  us.  And  we  do  know.  And  yet  you 
get  two  lives  and  put  them  together  twelve 
years  in  an  office-^— in  a  house — Mabel  and 
I — practically  we  just  sit  and  look  at  each 

other.  Her  mask.  My  mask - ” 

He  thought:  “One  knows  what  it  is,  what 
it  looks  like,  with  ants.  They’re  all  plug¬ 
ging  about  like  mad  like  that,  not  knowing 
one  another,  nor  caring,  because  they  aU 
seem  to  be  looking  for  something.  I  won¬ 
der - ”  . 

He  thought:  “I  wonder — are  we?  Is 
that  the  trouble?  .All  looking  for  some¬ 
thing —  You  can  see  it  in  half  the  faces 
you  see.  Some  w’anting,  and  knowing 
they  are  wanting,  something;  others  want¬ 
ing  something  but  just  putting  up  with 
it,  just  content  to  be  discontented.  You 
can  see  it.  Yes,  you  can.  Looking  for 
what?  Love?  But  lots  have  love.  Hap¬ 
piness?  But  aren’t  lots  happy?  But  are 
they?” 

He  thought:  “It  goes  deeper  than  that. 
It’s  some  universal  thing  that’s  wanting. 
I  think  it’s  something  that  religion  ought 
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to  give,  but  doesn’t.  Light?  Some  new 
light  to  give  every  one  certainty  in  reh'gion, 
in  belief.  Light?” 

He  thought  of  Mabel.  “Those  houses 
in  King’s  Close  are  going  to  be  eighty 
pounds  a  year,  and  what  do  you  think, 
Mrs.  Toller  is  going  to  take  one.”  .And 
he  had  not  answered  her  but  had  rustled 
the  newspaper  and  had  intended  her  to 
know  why  he  had  rustled  the  paper:  to  show 
he  couldn’t  stick  it!  Unkind.  His  heart 
smote  him  for  Mabel.  Such  a  pathetically 
simple  thing  for  Mabel  to  find  enjoyment 
in!  Why,  he  might  just  as  reasonably 
rustle  the  newspaper  at  a  baby  because 
it  had  enjoyment  in  a  rattle.  A  rattle 
would  not  amuse  him,  and  Mrs.  Toller 
taking  a  house  beyond  her  means  did  not 
amuse  him;  but  why  on  earth  should 
he - ? 

He  put  the  thing  to  himself  in  his  rea¬ 
soning  way,  his  brow  wrinkled  up:  She 
was  his  wtfe.  She  had  left  her  home  for 
his  home.  She  had  a  right  to  his  interest 
in  her  ideas.  He  had  a  duty  toward  her 
ideas.  Unkind.  Rotten. 

Upon  a  sudden  impulse  he  looked  at  his 
watch.  Only  just  after  twelve.  He  could 
get  back  in  time  for  lunch.  Lonely  for 
her,  day  after  day,  and  left  as  he  had  left 
her  that  morning.  They  could  have  a 
jolly  afternoon  together.  He  could  make 
it  a  jolly  afternoon.  Nona  kept  coming 
into  his  thoughts — and  more  so  after  this 
Twyning  business.  He  would  have  Mabel 
in  his  thoughts. 

He  went  in  and  told  Mr.  Fortune  he 
rather  thought  of  taking  the  afternoon 
off  if  he  was  not  wanted.  He  mounted 
his  bicycle  and  rode  purposefully  back  to 
Mabel. 
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The  free-wheel  run  down  into  Penny 
Green  landed  him  a  little  short  of  his 
gate — not  bad!  Pirrip,  the  postman, 
whom  he  had  passed  in  the  bicycle’s  penul¬ 
timate  struggles,  overtook  him  in  its  death 
throes  and  watched  with  interest  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  balancing  with  which,  despite  his 
preoccupation  of  mind,  habit  made  him 
prolong  the  finish  to  the  uttermost  inch. 

He  dismounted.  “Anything  for  me, 
Pirrip?” 

“One  for  you,  Mr.  Sabre.” 

Sabre  took  the  letter  and  glanced  at  the 
handwriting. 

It  was  from  Nona. 

Her  small,  neat,  masculine  script  had 
once  been  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own. 
It  was  curiously  like  his  own.  She  had 
the  same  trick  of  not  linking  all  the  letters 
in  a  word.  Her  longer  words,  like  his  owti, 
looked  as  if  they  were  two  or  three  short 
words  close  together.  To  this  day,  when 
he  did  not  get  a  letter  from  her  once  in  a 
year — or  in  five  years — his  address  on  an 
envelope  in  her  handwriting  was  a  thing 
he  could  bring,  and  sometimes  did  bring, 
with  perfect  clearness  before  his  mental 
vision. 

He  glanced  at  it,  regarded  it  for  slightly 
longer  than  a  glance  and  with  a  little 
pucker  of  brows  and  lips,  then  made  the' 
action  of  putting  it,  unopened,  in  his 
pocket.  Then  he  rest^  the  bicycle  against 
his  hip  and  opened  her  letter. 

{Continued  on  page  86) 
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WHEN  “Enter  Madame” 
slipped  quietly  into  New 
York  last  summer  and 
established  itself  over¬ 
night  as  one  of  the  tri¬ 
umphant  plays  of  a 
none-too-happy  season,  and  Gilda  Varesi, 
who  wrote  it  and  plays  in  it,  awoke  next 
morning  to  find  herself  rather  more  famous 
than  she  had  dared  to  dream,  there  were  few 
among  all  those  rejoicing  with  her  who  saw 
the  shadow  which  fell  across  this  shining 
success.  It  was  the  shadow  that  is  known 
as  “Too  late.”  The  success  itself  was  in¬ 
contestable,  but  it  could  not  be  shared  by 
the  Madame  Varesi  about  whom  and,  in  a 
sense,  for  whom  the  play  was  written. 

“"pNTER  Madame”  is  a  comedy  of  tem- 
perament,  a  humorous,  affectionate 
study  of  the  tantrums  and  tenderness  of  a 
famous  prima  donna,  such  a  bafiling  and 
enchanting  first  lady  of  the  opera  as  Elena 
Varesi,  whose  sweet  voice  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  charm  made  her  so  great  a  favorite 
in  Rome  and  Berlin  and  London  in  the 
eighties.  Of  such  stock  comes  this 
daughter  of  hers,  this  Gilda  Varesi.  Her 
most  vivid  memories  of  her  mother  are  of  a 
radiant  lady  who,  when  her  engagements 
permitted  and  she  happened  to  think  of  it, 
used  occasionally  to  sweep  down  on 
startled  Milan  where  her  two  daughters 
were  left  in  the  care  of  a  formidable  nurse. 
There  would  be  a  shower  of  gifts  and  en¬ 
dearments  and  enough  maternal  solicitude 
to  last  all  year  crowded  tempestuously  into 
a  few  exciting  days.  Then  the  great  lady 
would  go  coursing  on  her  way,  perhaps  to 
take  the  baths  at  Aix-les-bains.  perhaps  to 
descend  on  London  for  a  da77.1ing  engage¬ 
ment  at  Covent  Garden. 


It  is  with  just  such  a  whirlwind  domestic 
interlude  that  the  new  comedy  deals.  Thfc 
play  deals  with  madame’s  brief  visit  home, 
a  lull  between  engagements  in  Spain  and 
South  America  which  she  devotes  to  rout¬ 
ing  from  her  lonesome  husband’s  mind  all 
thought  of  taking  a  duller  but  more  com¬ 
fortable  wife  to  his  bosom.  He  had  sworn 
he  was  done  forever  with  this  traipsing 
around  the  world  in  her  train,  but  the  last 
you  see  of  him  he  is  starting  dutifully  for 
Buenos  Aires  and  carrying  her  dog  to 
boot.  The  last  line  of  the  play,  delivered 
with  a  flourish,  is  “Exit  Madame.” 

That  Gilda  Varesi  did  not  grow  up  to 
grace  some  provincial  stock  •  company  in 
her  native  Italy  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Madame  Varesi  lost  her  voice  in  a  severe 
illness  and,  with  the  idea  of  burying  herself 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  tormenting 
scenes  of  her  former  glory,  migrated  to  a 
place  of  which  she  had  heard  vaguely  and 
which  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  Italian 
name.  This  was  Chicago. 

There  she  managed  to  get  along  some¬ 
how  by  teaching  singing  and,  if  there  was 
not  always  enough  to  provide  the  children 
with  fit  clothes  for  school,  thert  was  cer¬ 
tainly  enough  for  an  occasional  reception 
and  salon  when  such  peers  as  Melba  passed 
by  and  revived  Madame  Varesi’s  memo¬ 
ries. 

Gilda,  the  ugly  duckling  of  the  family, 
was  a  considerable  trial  to  her  mother  be¬ 
cause  she  insisted  on  going  on  the  stage. 
Madame  Varesi  knew  what  heartaches  it 
could  involve,  and  besides  it  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  she  doubted  inwardly  whether 
the  aspirant  could  make  such  a  mark  in  the 
theatre  as  would  be  expected — by  her — of 
a  Varesi. 

This  fear  was  only  confirmed  at  the 
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meeting  she  finally  consented  to  arrange 
between  her  daughter  and  the  great 
Modjeska,  who  in  her  declining  years  (she 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy  then)  was 
still  touring  successfully  and  inexpensive^ 
in  classical  repertoire.  For  this  meeting 
the  youngest  of  the  Varesis  had  prepared 
herself  by  learning  the  speeches  of 
mona  and  shouting  them  out  in  the  woods 
to  the  considerable  agitation  of  the  local 
Cauiui. 

T^E  meeting  was  tense,  the  fanMMS 
A  star  listening  majestically  while  the 
neophyte  poured  out  a  cataract  of  Ven^ 
tian  woe.  The  decision,  when  finally 
given,  was  impromptu,  but  fraught  with 
significance. 

“Gilda  will  be  an  emotional  actress,”  she 
said.  (At  this  point  Madame  Varesi  dis¬ 
solved  in  tears  because  emotional  actresses 
suffer  so.)  “But,”  she  went  on  bitterly, 
“she  will  not  be  a  success.  She  is  thin, 
homely  and  an  artist.  On  all  three  counts, 
they  will  not  want  her  in  the  Ameriesa 
theatre.” 

Then  followed  the  promise  of  a  place  m 
Modjeska’s  company,  after  a  brief  practise 
engagement  with  the  Ben  Greet  players, 
with  whom  she  played  everything  froo 
Jessica  in  “The  Merchant”  and  Maria  ia 
“Twelfth  Night”  to  the  mob  in  “Julius 
Caesar,”  playing  the  mob  with  such  Trans¬ 
alpine  ardor  that  Marc  Antony  made  a 
formal  complaint  against  the  mob’s  sitting 
on  poor  Casar’s  corpse. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  Varesi  herself  tried 
to  instil  a  few  principles.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  deejAy  pathetic  in  the  picture  of  the 
exil^  prima  donna,  now  old  ‘and  stout, 
enlivening  those  Chicago  lodgings  with  m 
effort  to  reproduce  for  her  wide-eyed 
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daughter  Ott;  gesture  and  passion  of  some 
forgotten  triumph  in  far-off  Covent 
Garden. 

The  first  season  with  Modjeska — it  was 
Modjeska’s  last  season  on  the  stage — was 
eventful.  Once  the  star  fell  and  broke  her 
arm  andjhe  management  made  a  thrifty 
effort  to  keep  the, tour  going  with  the 
novice  in  the  r61e  of  Lady  Macbeth.  The 
novice  did  so  well  that  M^jeska  promptly 
instaSed  her  as  Elizabeth  in  “Mary  Stuart” 
—the  German  Schiller’s  tragedy  given 
with  an  Italian  and  Polish  actress,  each 
playing  in  English  with  an  accent  that 
could  be  heard  for  miles.  Yet  it  must  have 
been  worth  seeing,  at  that. 

It  was  fresh  from  such  experiences 
that  Gilda  Varesi  went  to  Mrs.  Fiske  for 
“Salvation  Nell”  and,  in  two  seasons, 
learned  more  from  her  than  most  players 
learn  anywhere. 

'■PHERE  followed  many  minor  r61es  and 
A  ever  and  always  the  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  of  England  and  America  gave  a  word  or 
so  of  critical  enthusiasm  for  Varesi — for  her 
fine  work  both  here  and  abroad  as  the  old 
opera  singer  in  “Romance,”  for  her  aston- 
ishmg  performance  as  the  madwoman  in 
“Children  of  Earth,”  for  her  unforgettable 
rage  as  the  blind  creature  in  the  dungeon 
scene  of  “The  Jest.”  Oh,  there  were  plenty 
of  plaudits.  But  always  her  r61es  were 
minor  r61es.  Secretly,  Madame  Varesi  out 
in  Chicago  must  have  felt  that  the  mere 
plaudits  were  not  enough  for  one  whose 
great-grandmother  had  been  the  adored 
Luigia  Boccabadotti  at  the  opera  in  Rome 
when  Napoleon  was  lord  of  Europe,  whose 
grandfather  had  been  the  Felice  Varesi 
for  whom  “Rigoletto”  was  written,  and 
whose  mother  had  had  more  than  a  little 
hour  of  triumph  in  the  great  capitals  back 
home. 

Then,  mto  the  producing  field  in  New 
York  came  a  new  manager.  Brock  Pember¬ 
ton,  who  decided  to  make  his  debut  with 
this  comedy,  “Enter  Madame,”  which,  in 
desperation,  Varesi  had  written  for  herself 
in  collaboration  writh  Mrs.  Dorm  Byrne. 
The  play  had  been  kicking  around  the 
managers’  offices  for  many  months  without 
any  of  them  reaching  the  point  of  willing¬ 
ness  to  produce  it. 

Attendant  upon  its  first  performance 
were  all  the  circumstances  which  the  wise¬ 
acres  of  Broadway  regard  as  certaip  fore¬ 
runners  of  failure.  Here  was  a  new  and  in- 
e^rienced  producer.  They  always  faU, 
said  Broadway.  Then  he  had  been  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  Garrick,  a 
theatre  so  far  outside  the  familiar  belt  that 
the  wiseacres  said  no  one  would  go  near  it. 
The  play  opened  without  the  advantage  of 
an  out-of-town  try-out  on  a  night  so  torrid 
that  existence  in  New  York  was  no  more 
than  barely  endurable.  At  eight  o’clock, 
just  at  the  hour  calculated  to  discourage 
all  theatre-goers,  the  Heavens  opened  and 
sluiced  the  dty.  The  leading  man  had 
tttered  the  rehearsals  so  late  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  text  was  maddeningly 
vague  and  he  had  to  be  prompted  throu^- 
out  an  agonizing  evening. 

Yet  “Enter  Madame”  succeeded. 
Never,  from  the  first  night,  has  its  theatre 
known  a  vacant  seat.  Within  a  few  weeks 
ptany  more  central  playhouses  were  ogling 
tt  and  offering  blandishments.  Ticket 
•grades  were  agreeing  to  buy  all  its 
Whestra  seats  for  six  weeks  in  advance. 
London  theatres  were  cabling  invitations 
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to  visit  Piccadilly  and  the  Strand.  It  was 
an  immensb  success. 

.And  the  shadow?  Well,  “Enter  Ma¬ 
dame”  was  produced  in  mid-.August  of  the 
year  just  past.  Madame  Varesi  had  died 
in  June. 

The  casual  mention  of  how  Varesi 
came  to  play  Lady  Macbeth  before  she 
was  twenty-one  is  a  reminder  that  whereas 
no  managers  ever  cast  her  for  important 
r61es,  chance  did  occasionally.  Or  was  it 
chance? 

UsuaUy  the  lot  of  an  understudy  in  the 
.American  theatre  is  a  cheerless  one. 
There  is  a  strong  tradition  which  forces 
the  sickest  actor  on  to  the  stage  when  the 
voice  of  the  call-boy  is  heard.  It  is  only  in 
fiction  that  an  imderstudy  steps  into  a  r61e 
at  the  last  minute  and  awakes  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  find  himself  in  capital  letters. 

Yet,  somehow,  Varesi  has  done  pretty 
well.  The  giving  of  any  other  player’s  r61e 
to  her  to  study  in  case  of  an  emergency  has 
had  a  singularly  debilitating  effect  on  the 
actress  thus  doomed  to  be  deplaced.  Not 
Modjeska  alone  but  all  the  others  have 
given  way  under  the  strain.  Thus  Doris 
Keane  in  London,  when  “Romance”  was 
enjoying  its  interminable  war-time  run 
there,  lived  to  experience  the  sensation  of 
reading  in  her  own  sick-bed  the  glowing 
English  criticisms  of  her  understudy’s  per¬ 
formance  in  the  leading  rdle  of  that  Sheldon 
triumph. 

Only  Mrs.  Fiske  resisted  to^  the  last, 
but  when,  in  “Salvation  Nell,”  ^e  had  to 
go  through  her  part  with  this  flaming 
Italian  woman  standing  in  the  wings,  all 
made  up  to  go  on  as  Nell  if  need  be,  and 
fairly  radiating  the  will  to  play,  even  she 
tottered.  She  felt  within  her  a  stronger 
impulse  to  go  on  sick-report  than  she  had 
known  in  all  her  days  on  the  stage.  Hast¬ 


ily  she  arranged  for  V’aresi  to  understudy 
another  part.  “May  it  be  that  of  the 
harlot?”  asked  the  aspirant  wistfully. 
Mrs.  Fiske  smiled  maternally.  “With 
your  figure,  my  dear?”  she  replied,  and 
bade  the  young  hopeful  make  ready  to  sub¬ 
stitute  in  case  anything  should  befall  the 
gaunt  woman  playing  Hallelujah  Mary.  A 
few  days  later  Hallelujah  Mary  broke  an 
obliging  rib.  Small  wonder  then  that,  in 
so  superstitious  a  world  as  the  theatre, 
word  soon  spread  that  Varesi  had  brought 
over  from  Italy  the  power  of  fhe  evil  eye — 
a  rumor  which  gained  considerable  cre¬ 
dence  once  upon  a  time  when,  in  the  middle 
of  a  sensationally  successful  run,  a  great 
star  announced  the  intention  of  departing 
’  for  other  climes  on  a  matter  of  private 
business.  The  management  immediately 
put  Varesi  into  rehearsal  as  a  substitute. 
She  was  in  the  midst  of  elated  preparation 
for  the  r61e,  which,  after  the  succession  of 
old  peasant  parts,  would  suffer  her  to 
speak  at  last  without  an  accent  and  to  re¬ 
veal  what  beauty  of  body  was  hers.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  the  star  suddenly  de¬ 
cided  not  to  quit.  They  say  Varesi  went 
calmly  to  the  great  one’s  dressing-room, 
looked  the  offender  over  from  head  to  toe 
and  said  in  a  voice  of  doom  (no  matter  how 
much  she  may  have  been  smiling  in¬ 
wardly):  “I  was  promised  this  part,  and  if 
I  do  not  get  the  chance  to  play  it  I  will 
poison  you.” 

Whereat  there  were  gales  of  laughter  up 
and  down  Broadway^laughter  suddenly 
and  nervously  still^  when,  a  fortnight 
later,  the  star  was  borne  away  for  a 
week  of  serious  illness.  The .  doctors 
seemed  to  think  it  was  influenza.  Maybe 
it  was. 

However,  that  was  in  the  days  of  strug¬ 
gle.  Why,  they’re  even  naming  hats 
after  Varesi  this  winter. 
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IF  IT  hadn’t  been  for  a  purple  moon 
that  came  peering  up  above  the 
dark  jimgle  just  at  nightfall,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  tell 
that  Little  Shikara  was  at  his 
watch.  He  was  really  just  the 
color  of  the  shadows — a  rather  pleasant 
brown — ^he  was  very  little  indeed,  and  be¬ 
sides,  he  was  standing  very,  very  still.  If 
he  was  trembling  at  all,  from  anticipation 
and  excitement,  it  was  no  more  than  Nahar 
the  tiger  trembles  as  he  crouches  in  am¬ 
bush.  But  the  moon  did  show  him — peer¬ 
ing  down  through  the  leaf-clusters  of  the 
heavy  vines — and  shone  very  softly  in  his 
wide-open  dark  eyes. 

And  it  was  a  purple  moon — no  other 
color  that  man  could  name.  It  looked  al¬ 
most  unreal,  like  a  pap>er  moon  painted 
very  badly  by  a  clumsy  stage-hand.  The 
jungle-moon  quite  often  has  that  peculiar 
purplish  tint,  most  travelers  know,  but  few 
of  them  indeed  ever  try  to  tell  what  causes 
it.  This  particular  moon  probed  down  here 
and  there  between  the  tall  bamboos,  trans¬ 
formed  the  jimgle — just  now  waking — into 
a  mystery  and  a  fairyland,  glinted  on  a 
hard-packed  elephant  trail  that  wound 
away  into  the  thickets,  and  always  came 
back  to  shine  on  the  coal-black  Oriental 
eyes  of  the  little  boy  beside  the  village  gate. 
It  showed  him  standing  very  straight  and 
just  as  tall  as  his  small  stature  would  per¬ 
mit,  and  looked  oddly  silvery  ar^  strange 
on  his  long,  dark  hair.  Little  Shikara, 
son  of  Khoda,Dunnoo,  was  waiting  for  the 
return  of  a  certain  idol  and  demigod  who 
was  even  now  riding  home  in  his  houdah 
from  the  tiger  hunt. 

Others  of  the  villagers  would  be  down  to 
meet  Warwick  Sahib  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  shouts  of  his  beaters — but  Little  Shi¬ 
kara  had  been  waiting  almost  an  hour. 
Likely  if  they  had  known  about  it,  they 
would  have  commented  on  his  badness, 
because  he  was  notoriously  bad,  if  indeed — • 
as  the  villagers  told  each  other — ^he  was 
not  actually  cursed  with  evil  spirits. 

IN  the  first  place,  he  was  almost  valueless 
as  a  herder  of  buffalo.  Three  times, 
when  he  had  been  sent  with  the  other  boys 
to  watch  the  herds  in  their  wallows,  he  had 
left  his  post  and  crept  away  into  the  fringe 
of  jungle  on  what  was  unquestionably 
some  mission  of  witchcraft.  For  small 
naked  brown  boys,  as  a  rule,  do  not  go 
alone  and  unarm^  into  the  thick  bamboos. 
Too  many  things  can  happen  to  prevent 
them  ever  coming  out  again;  too  many 
brown  silent  ribbons  crawl  in  the  grass,  or 
too  many  yellow,  striped  creatures,  no  less 
lithe,  lurk  in  the  thickets.  But  the 
strangest  thing  of  all — and  the  surest  sign 
of  witchcraft — was  that  he  had  always 
come  safely  out  again,  yet  with  never  any 
satisfactory  explanations  as  to  why  he  had 
gone.  He  had  always  looked  some  way 
very  joyful  and  tremulous — and  perhaps 
even  pale  if  from  the  nature  of  things  a 
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brown  boy  ever  can  look  pale.  But  it  was 
the  kind  of  paleness  that  one  ha#  after  a 
particularly  exquisite  experience.  It  was 
not  the  dumb,  teeth-chattering  paleness 
of  fear. 

“I  saw  the  sergeant  of  the  jungle,”  Little 
Shikara  said  after  one  of  these  excursions. 
And  this  made  no  sense  at  all. 

“'T'HERE  are  none  of  the  king’s  soldiers 
A  here,”  the  brown  village  folk  replied 
to  him.  “Either  thou  liest  to  us,  or  thine 
eyes  lied  to  thee.  And  didst  thou  also 
see  the  chevron  that  told  his  rank?” 

“That  was  the  way  I  knew  him.  It  was 
the  black  bear,  and  he  wore  the  pale  chev¬ 
ron  low  on  his  throat.” 

This  was  Little  Shikara  all  over.  Of 
course  he  referred  to  the  black  Himalayan 
bear  which  all  men  know  wears  a  yellowish 
patch,  of  chevron  shape,  just  in  front  of  his 
fore  legs;  but  why  he  should  call  him  a 
jungle-sergeant  was  quite  beyond  the  wit 
of  the  village  folk  to  say.  Their  imagina¬ 
tion  did  not  run  in  that  direction.  It 
never  even  occurred  to  them  that  Little 
Shikara  might  be  a  bom  jungle  creature, 
expatriated  by  the  accident  of  birth— one 
of  that  free,  strange  breed  that  can  never 
ffnd  peace  in  the  villages  of  men. 

“But  remember  the  name  we  gave 
him,”  his  mother  would  say.  “Perhaps 
he  is  only  living  up  to  his  name.” 

For  there  are  certain  native  hunters  in 
India  that  are  known,  far  and  wide,  as  the 
Shikaris;  and  possibly  she  meant  in  her 
tolerance  that  her  little  son  was  merely  a 
bom  huntsman.  But  in  reality  Little  Shi¬ 
kara  was  not  named  for  these  men  at  all. 
Rather  it  was  for  a  certain  fleet-winged 
little  hawk,  a  hunter  Of  sparrows,  that  is 
one  of  the  most  free  spirits  in  all  the  jungle. 

And  it  was  almost  like  taking  part  in 
some  great  hunt  himself — to  be  waiting  at 
the  gate  for  the  return  of  Warwick  Sahib. 
Even  now,  the  elephant  came  striding  out 
of  the  shadows;  and  Little  Shikara  could 
see  the  trophy.  The  hunt  had  indeed 
been  successful,  and  the  boy’s  glowing  eyes 
beheld — even  in  the  shadows — the  largest, 
most  beautiful  tiger-skin  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  the  great  Nahar,  the  royal  tiger, 
who  had  killed  one  hundred  cattle  from 
near-by  fields. 


Warwick  Sahib  rode  in  his  howdali;  and 
he  did  not  seem  to  see  the  village  people 
that  came  out  to  meet  him.  In  tmth,  he 
seemed  half-asleep,  his  muscles  limp,  his 
gray  eyes  full  of  thoughts.  He  made  no 
answer  to  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the 
village-folk.  Little  Shikara  glanced  once 
at  the  lean,  bronzed  face,  the  limp,  while, 
thin  hands,  and  something  like  a  shiver  of 
ecstasy  went  clear  to  his  ten  toes.  For 
like  many  other  small  boys,  all  over  the 
broad  world,  he  was  a  hero-worshiper  to 
the  last  hair  of  his  head;  and  this  quiet  man 
on  the  elephant  was  to  him  beyond  all 
measure  the  most  wonderful  living  crea¬ 
ture  on  the  earth. 

He  didn’t  cry  out,  as  the  others  did.  He 
simply  stood  in  mute  worship,  his  littk 
body  tingling  with  glor>'.  Warwick  Sahib 
had  looked  up  now,  and  his  slow  eyes  were 
sweeping  the  line  of  brown  faces.  But  still 
he  did  not  seem  to  see  them.  .\nd  then- 
wonder  of  wonders — his  eyes  rested  full  on 
the  eyes  of  his  little  worshiper  beside  the 
gate. 

But  it  was  quite  the  way  of  Warwick 
Sahib  to  sweep  his  gray,  tired-out  eyes  over 
a  scene  and  seemingly  perceive  nothing; 
yet  in  reality  absorbing  every  detail  wiUi 
the  accuracy  of  a  photographic  plate.  .\nd 
his  seeming  indifference  was  not  a  pose 
with  him,  either.  He  was  just  a  great 
sportsman  who  was  also  an  English  gentle¬ 
man,  and  he  had  learned  certain  lessons  of 
impassiveness  from  the  wild.  Only  one  of 
the  brown  faces  he  beheld  was  worth  a  lin¬ 
gering  glance.  And  when  he  met  that  one 
his  eyes  halted  in  their  sweeping  survey— 
and  Warwick  Sahib  smiled. 


the  boy  flowed  to  the  skin,  and  he  glowed 
red  all  over  through  the  brown. 

It  was  only  the  faintest  of  quiet,  tolerant 
smiles;  but  it  meant  more  to  him  than  ^- 
most  any  kind  of  an  honor  could  have 
meant  to  the  prematurely  gray  man  in  the 
howdah.  The  latter  pa^ed  on  to  his  es¬ 
tate,  and  some  of  the  villagers  went  back  to 
their  women  and  their  thatch  huts.  But 
still  little  Shikara  stoed  motionless — and  it 
wasn’t  until  the  thought  suddenly  came  to 
him  that  possibly  the  beaters  haid  already 
gathered  and  were  telling  the  story  of  the 
kill  that  with  startling  suddenness  he  raced 
back  through  the  gates  to  the  village. 

Yes,  the  beaters  had  assembled  in  a  cir¬ 
cle  under  a  tree,  and  most  of  the  villagers 
had  gathered  to  hear  the  story.  He  slipped 
in  among  them,  and  listened  with  both  out¬ 
standing  little  ears.  Warwick  Sahib  had 
dismounted  from  his  elephant  as  usual,  the 
beaters  said,  and  with  but  one  attendant 
had  advanc^  up  the  bed  of  a  dr>'  creek. 
This  was  quite  like  Warwick  Sahib,  and 
Little  Shikara  felt  himself  tingling  again. 
Other  hunters,  particularly  many  of  tlK 
rich  sahibs  from  across  the  sea,  shot  their 
tigers  from  the  security  of  the  houdah;  but 
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this  wasn’t  Warwick’s  way  of  doing.  The 
male  tiger  had  risen  snarling  from  his  lair, 
and  had  been  felled  at  the  ^t  shot. 

Most  of  the  villagers  had  supposed  that 
the  story  would  end  at  this  point.  War¬ 
wick  Sahib’s  tiger  bunts  were  usually 
just  such  simple  and  expeditious  affairs. 
The  gun  woiUd  lift  to  his  shoulder,  the 
quiet  eyes  would  glance  along  the  barrel — 
and  the  tiger,  whether  charging  or  standing 
still,  would  speedily  die.  But  to-day  there 
had  been  a  curious  epilogue.  Just  as  the 
beaters  had  started  toward  the  fallen  ani¬ 
mal,  and  the  white  Heaven-bom’s  cigaret- 
case  was  open  in  his  hand,  Nahara,  Nahar’s 
great,  tawny  mate,  had  suddenly  sprung 
forth  from  the  bamboo  thickets. 

SHE  drove  straight  to  the  nearest  of  the 
beaters.  There  was  no  time  whatever 
for  Warwick  to  take  aim.  His  rifle  leaped, 
like  a  live  thing,  in  his  arms,  but  not  one 
of  the  horrified  beaters  had  seen  his  eyes 
lower  to  the  sights.  Yet  the  bullet  went 
home — they  could  tell  by  the  way  the 
tiger  flashed  to  her  breast  in  the  grass. 

Yet  she  was  only  wounded.  One  of  the 
beaters,  starting,  had  permitted  a  bough  of 
a  tree  to  whip  Warwick  in  the  face,  and  the 
blow  had  disturbed  what  little  aim  he  had. 
It  was  almost  a  miracle  that  he  had  hit  the 
great  cat  at  all.  At  once  the  thickets  had 
dosed  around  her,  and  the  beaters  had 
been  unable  to  drive  her  forth  again. 

The  circle  was  silent  thereafter.  They 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  Khusru,  one  of  the 
head  men  of  the  village,  to  give  his  opin¬ 
ion.  He  knew  more  about  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  than  any  mature  native  in  the  assem¬ 
bly,  and  his  comments  on  the  hunting 
stories  were  usually  worth  hearing. 

“We  will  not  be  in  the  honored  service 
of  the  Protector  of  the  Poor  at  this  time  a 
year  from  now,’’  he  said. 

They  all  waited  tensely.  Shikara  shiv¬ 
ered.  “Speak,  Khusru,’’  they  urged  him. 

“Warwick  Sahib  will  go  again  to  the 
jungles — and  Nahara  will  be  waiting.  She 
owes  two  debts.  One  is  the  killing  of  her 
mate — and  ye  know  that  these  two  tigers 
have  been  long  and  faithful  mates.  Do  ye 
think  she  will  let  that  debt  go  unpaid? 
She  will  also  avenge  her  own  wound.” 

“Perhaps  she  will  die  of  bleeding,”  one 
of  the  others  suggested. 

“Nay,  or  ye  would  have  foimd  her  this 
afternoon.  Ye  know  that  it  is  the  wounded 
tiger  that  is  most  to  be  feared.  One  day, 
and  he  will  go  forth  in  pursuit  of  her  again ; 
and  then  ye  will  not  see  him  riding  back  so 
grandly  on  his  elephant.  Perhaps  she  will 
come  here,  to  carry  away  our  children.” 

Again  Shikara  tingled — hoping  that  Na¬ 
hara  would  at  least  come  close  enough  to 
cause  excitement.  And  that  night,  too 
happy  to  keep  silent,  he  told  his  mother  of 
Warwick  Sahib’s  smile.  “And  some  time 
I — I,  thine  own  son,”  he  said  as  sleepiness 
came  upon  him,  “will  be  a  killer  of  tigers, 
even  as  Warwick  Sahib.” 

“Little  sparrow-hawk,”  his  mother 
laughed  at  him.  “Little  one  of  mighty 
words,  only  the  great  sahibs  that  come 
from  afar,  and  W'arwick  Sahib  himself, 
may  'hunt  the  tiger.  So  how  canst  thou, 
little  worthless?” 

“I  will  soon  be  grown,”  he  persisted, 
“and  I — I  too — will  some  time  return  with 
such  a  tiger  skin  as  the  great  Heaven-born 
brought  this  afternoon.”  Little  Shikara 
was  very  sleepy,  and  he  was  telling  his 
dreams  much  more  frankly  than  was  his 


wont.  “And  the  village  folk  will  come  out 
to  meet  me  with  shoutings,  and  I  will  tell 
them  of  the  shot — in  the  circle  under  the 
tree.” 

“And  where,  little  hawk,  wilt  thou  pro¬ 
cure  thine  elephants,  and  such  rupees  as 
are  needed?” 

“Warwick  Sahib  shoots  from  the  ground 
— and  so  will  I.  And  sometimes  he  goes 
forth  with  only  one  attendant — and  I  will 
not  need  even  one.  And  who  can  say — 
perhaps  he  will  find  me  even  a  bolder  man 
than  Gunga  Singhai;  and  he  will  take  me  in 
his  place  on  the  himts  in  the  jungles.” 

For  Gunga  Singhai  was  Warwick  Sahib’s 
own  p>ersonal  attendant  and  gun-carrier — 
the  native  that  the  Protector  of  the  Poor 
could  trust  in  the  tightest  places.  So  it 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  Little  Shi- 
kara’s  mother  should  laugh  at  him.  The 
idea  of  her  son  being  an  attendant  of  War¬ 
wick  Sahib,  not  to  mention  a  hunter  of 
tigers,  was  only  a  tale  to  tell  her  husband 
when  the  boy’s  bright  eyes  were  closed  in 
sleep. 

“Nay,  little  man,”  she  told  him.  “Would 
I  want  thee  tom  to  pieces  in  Nahara’s 
claws?  Would  I  want  thee  smelling  of  the 
jungle  again,  as  thou  didst  arfter  chasing 
the  water-buck  through  the  bamboos? 
Nay — thou  wilt  be  a  herdsman,  like  thy 
father — and  f)erhaps  gather  many  rupees.” 

But  Little  Shikara  did  not  want  to  think 
of  rupees.  Even  now,  as  sleep  came  to 
him,  his  childish  spirit  had  left  the  circle  of 
thatch  roofs,  and  had  gone  on  tremulous 
expeditions  into  the  jungle.  Far  away,  the 
trumpet-call  of  a  wild  tusker  trembled 
through  the  moist,  hot  night;  and  great 
bell-shaped  flowers  made  the  air  pungent 
and  heavy  with  perfume."  A  tigress  skulked 
somewhere  in  a  thicket  licking  an  injured 
leg  with  her  rough  tongue,  pausing  to  listen 
to  every  sound  the  night  gave  forth.  Little 
Shikara  whispered  in  his  sleep. 

A  half  mile  distant,  in  his  richly  fur¬ 
nished  bungalow,  Warwick  Sahib  dozed 
over  his  after-dinner  cigar.  He  was  in 
evening  clothes,  and  crystal  and  silver  glit¬ 
tered  on  his  board.  But  his  gray  eyes  were 
half-closed;  and  the  gleam  from  his  plate 
could  not  pass  the  long,  dark  lashes.  For 
his  spirit  was  far  distant  too — on  the  jungle 
trails  with  that  of  Little  Shikara. 

II 

NE  suniit  morning,  perhaps  a  month 
after  the  skin  of  Nahar  was  brought  in 
from  the  jungle,  Warwick  Sahib’s  maU  was 
late.  It  was  an  unheard-of  thing.  Al¬ 
ways  before,  just  as  the  clock  struck  eight, 
he  would  hear  the  cheerful  tinkle  of  the 
postman’s  bells.  At  first  he  considered 
complaining;  but  as  morning  drew  to  early 
afternoon,  he  began  to  believe  that  investi¬ 
gation  would  be  the  wiser  course. 

The  postman’s  route  carried  him  along 
an  old  elephant-trail  through  a  patch  of 
thick  jungle  beside  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Manipur.  When  natives  went  out 
to  look,  he  was  neither  on  the  path  nor 
drowned  in  the  creek,  nor  yet  in  his 
thatched  hut  at  the  other  end  of  his  route. 
The  truth  was  that  this  particular  post¬ 
man’s  bells  would  never  be  heard  by  human 
ears  again.  And  there  was  enough  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  wet  mold  of  the  trail  to  know 
what  had  occurred. 

♦That  night  the  circle  imder  the  tree  was 
silent  and  shivering.  “Who  is  next?”  they 
asked  of  one  another.  The  jungle  night 


came  down,  breathless  and  mysteiiou, 
and  now  and  then  a  twig  was  cracked  by  t 
heavy  foot  at  the  edge  of  the  thickets,  h 
Warwick’s  house,  the  great  Protector  of  the 
Poor  took  his  rifles  from  their  cases  and 
fitted  them  together. 

“To-oiorrow,”  he  told  Gunga  Sinj^ 
“we  will  settle  for  that  postman’s  death.” 

Singhai  breathed  deeply,  but  said  noth¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  his  dark  eyes  brightoei 
The  tiger-hunts  were  nearly  as  great  a  (k 
light  to  him  as  they  were  to  Wanvick  him. 
self. 

But  while  Nahara,  lame  from  Warwick’s 
bullet,  could  no  longer  overtake  cattle,  she 
did  with  great  skilfulness  avoid  the  oi^ 
of  the  beaters.  Again  Little  Shikin 
waited  at  the  village  gate  for  his  hero  to 
return;  but  the  beaters  walked  silently 
to-night.  Nor  were  there  any  tales  to  bt 
told  under  the  tree. 

Nahara,  a  fairly  respectable  cattle-kiBe 
before,  had  become  in  a  single  night  one  oi 
the  worst  terrors  of  India.  Of  course  she 
was  still  a  coward,  but  she  had  learned, 
by  virtue  of  a  chance  meeting  with  a  post¬ 
man  on  a  trail  after  a  week  of  b^- 
devouring  starvation,  two  or  three  a- 
.tremely  portentous  lessons.  One  of  then 
was  that  not  even  the  little  deer,  drinki^ 
beside  the  Manipur,  died  half  so  easily  is 
these  tall,  forked  forms  of  which  she  hid 
previously  been  so  afraid.  She  found  out 
also  that  they  could  neither  run  swiftly  not 
walk  silently,  and  they  could  be  approacU 
easily  even  by  a  tiger  that  crack^  a  twij 
with  every  step.  It  simplified  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  living  immensely;  and  just  as  iny 
other  feline  would  have  done,  she  todc  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  If  there  had  bta 
plenty  of  carrion  in  the  jungle,  Nahin 
might  never  have  hunted  men.  But  the 
kites  and  the  jackals  looked  after  the  cir- 
rion;  and  they  were  much  swifter  lod 
keener-eyed  than  a  lame  tiger. 

SHE  knew  enough  not  to  confine  heisdf 
to  one  village;  and  it  is  rather  hard  to 
explain  how  any  lower  creature,  that  obvi¬ 
ously  can  not  reason,  could  have  possessed 
this  knowledge.  Perhaps  it  was  becaox 
she  had  learned  that  a  determined  hunt 
with  many  beaters  and  men  on  elephants, 
invariably  followed  her  killings.  It  ms 
always  well  to  travel  just  as  far  as  possibk 
from  the  scene.  She  found  out  alw  that 
just  as  a  doe  is  easier  felled  than  a  homed 
buck,  certain  of  this  new  kind  of  game 
were  more  easily  taken  than  the  others. 
Sometimes  children  played  at  the  door  d 
their  huts,  and  sometimes  old  men  were 
aflSicted  with  such  maladies  that  they  could 
not  flee  at  all.  All  these  things  Nahara 
learned;  and  in  learning  them  she  causri 
a  certain  civil  oflhee  of  the  British  Empire 
to  put  an  exceedingly  large  price  on  her 
head. 

Gradually  the  fact  dawned  on  her  that 
imlike  the  deer  and  the  buffalo,  this  new 
game  was  more  easily  hunted  in.. the  day¬ 
light — particularly  in  that  tired-out,  care¬ 
less  twilight  hour  when  the  herders  and  the 
plantation  hands  came  in  from  their  woA 
At  night  the  village  folk  kept  in  their 
huts,  and  such  wood-cutters  and 
slept  without  wakened  every  hour  to  tew 
their  fires.  Nahara  was  deathly  afraid  « 
fire.  Night  after  night  she  would  creep 
round  and  round  a  gipsy  camp,  her  eye 
like  two  pale  blue  moons  in  the  darkness, 
and  would  never  dare  attack. 

And  because  she  was  taking  her  living® 
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j  nuuiner  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the 
the  glory  and  b^uty  of  her  youth 
Slickly  depart^  fnxn  her.  There  are  no 
for  those  that  break  the  jungle 
laws,  no  courts  and  no  appointed  officers; 
twt  because  these  are  laws  that  go  down  to 
the  roots  of  life,  punishment  is  always 
svift  and  inevitable.  “Thou  shalt  not  U1 
BCD,”  is  the  first  law  of  the  wild  creatures; 
and  ever>’  one  knows  that  any  animal  or 
breed  of  animals  that  breaks  this  law  has 
sooQtf  of  later  been  himted  down  and 
slain— just  like  any  other  murderer.  The 
mange  came  upon  her,  and  she  lost  fiesh, 
and  certain  of  her  teeth  began  to  come 
out  She  was  no  longer  the  beautiful  fe¬ 
male  of  her  species,  to  be  sung  to  by  the 
weaver-birds  as  she  passed  beneath.  She 
was  a  hag  and  a  vampire,  hatred  of  whom 
lay  deep  in  every  human  heart  in  her 
hunting  range. 

Often  the  hunting  was  poor,  and  some¬ 
times  she  went  many  days  in  a  stretch 
without  making  a  single  kill.  And  in  all 
beasts,  high  and  low,  this  is  the  last  step 
to  the  worst  degeneracy  of  all.  It  instills 
a  curious,  terrible  kind  of  blood-lust — to 
till,  not  once,  but  as  many  times  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  same  hunt;  to  be  content  not 
with  one  death,  but  to  slay  and  slay  until 
the  iffiole  herd  is  destroy^.  It  is  the  in¬ 
stinct  that  makes  a  little  weasel  kill  all  the 
chickens  in  a  coop,  when  one  was  all  it 
could  possibly  carry  away,  and  that  will 
cause  a  wolf  to  leap  from  ^eep  to  sheep  in 
a  fdd  until  every  one  is  dead.  Nahara 
didn’t  get  a  chance  to  kill  every  day;  so 
when  the  opportunity  did  come,  like  a  cer¬ 
tain  ptiable  kind  of  human  himter  who 
comes  from  afar  to  hunt  small  game,  she 
killed  as  many  times  as  she  could  in  quick 
succession.  And  the  British  Empire  raised 
the  price  on  her  head. 

(ke  afternoon  foimd  her  within  a  half- 
mile  of  Warwick’s  bungalow,  and  for  five 
days  she  had  gone  without  food.  One 
w(^  not  have  thought  of  her  as  a  royal 
tigress,  the  queen  of  the  felines  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  living  things. 
And  since  she  was  still  tawny  and  graceful, 
it  would  be  hard  to  understand  why  she  no 
longer  gave  the  impression  of  beauty. '  It 
was  simply  gone,  as  a  flame  goes,  and  her 
queenliness  was  wholly  departed  too.  In 
some  vague  way  she  had  bwome  a  poison¬ 
ous,  a  ghastly  thing,  to  be  named  with 
such  outcasts  as  the  jackals  or  hyenas. 

pXCESSIVE  hu^er,  in  most  of  the 
^  flesh-eating  animals,  is  really  a  first 
cousin  to  madness.  It  brings  bad  dreams 
ud  visions,  and,  worst  of  all,  it  induces  an 
insubordination  to  all  the  forest  laws  of 
man  and  beast.  A  well-fed  wolf-pack  will 
run  in  stark  panic  from  a  hiunan  being;  but 
even  the  wisest  of  mountaineers  do  not 
care  to  meet  the  same  gray  band  in  the 
sUrving  times  of  winter.  Starvation  brings 
leckl^ness,  a  desperate  frenzied  courage 
flmt  is  likely  to  upset  all  of  one’s  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  as  to  the  behavior  of  ani- 
msls.  It  also  brings,  so  that  all  men  may 
he  aware  of  its  presence,  a  peculiar  lurid 
flow  to  the  balls  of  the  eyes, 
t  fact,  the  two  pale  circles  of  fire  were 
most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the 
j^,  tawny  cat  that  crept  through  the 
bamboos.  Except  for  them,  she  would 
have  been  discernible  at  all.  The 
ydlow  grass  made  a  perfect  background, 
w  black  stripes  looked  like  the  streaks  of 
shadow  between  the  stalks  of  bamboo, 
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and  for  one  that  is  lame  she  crept  with  an 
astounding  silence.  One  couldn’t  have 
believed  that  such  a  great  creature  could 
lie  so  close  to  the  earth  and  be  so  utterly 
invisible  in  the  low  thickets. 

A  little  peninsula  of  dwarf  bamboos  and 
tall  jungle  grass  extended  out  into  the 
pasture  before  the  village  and  Nahara 
crept  out  clear  to  its  point.  She  didn’t 
seem  to  be  moving.  One  couldn’t  catch 
the  stir  and  draw  of  muscles.  And  yet  she 
slowly  glided  to  the  end;  then  began  her 
wait:  Her  head  sunk  low,  her  body  grew 
tense,  her  tail  whipped  softly  back  and 
forth,  with  as  easy  a  motion  as  the  swaying 
of  a  serpent.  The  light  flamed  and  died 
and  flamed  and  died  again  in  her  pale  eyes. 

SOON  a  vil^er,  who  had  been  working 
in  Warwick’s  fields,  came  trotting  in 
Oriental  fashion  across  the  meadow.  His 
eyes  were  only  human,  and  he  did  not  see 
the  tawny  shape  in  the  tall  grass.  If  any 
one  had  told  him  that  a  full-grown  tigress 
could  have  cr^t  to  such  a  place  and  still 
remained  invisible,  he  would  have  laughed. 
He  was  going  to  his  thatch  hut,  to  brown 
wife  and  babies,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  he  trotted,  swiftly.  The  muscles  of 
the  great  cat  bunched,  and  now  the  whip¬ 
ping  tail  began  to  have  a  little  vertical  mo¬ 
tion  that  is  the  final  warning  of  a  ^ring. 

The  man  was  already  in  leaping  range; 
but  the  tiger  had  learned,  in  many  exi)eri- 
ences,  always  to  make  sure.  Still  she 
crouched — a  single  instant  in  which  the 
trotting  native  came  two  paces  nearer. 
Then  the  man  drew  up  with  a  ga^  of  fright. 

For  just  as  the  clear  outlines  of  an  object 
that  has  long  been  concealed  in  a  maze  of 
light  and  shadow  will  often  leap,  with  sud¬ 
den  vividness,  to  the  eyes,  the  native  sud¬ 
denly  perceived  the  tiger. 

He  caught  the  whole  dread  picture — the 
crouching  form,  the  terrible  blue  lights  of 
the  eyes,  the  whipping  tail.  The  ga^  he 
uttered  from  his  closing  throat  seemrf  to 
act  like  the  fall  of  a  firing-pin  against  a  shell 
on  the  bunched  muscles  of  the  animal;  and 
she  left  her  covert  in  a  streak  of  tawny  light. 

But  Nahara ’s  leaps  had  never  been  quite 
accurate  since  she  had  been  woimded  by 
Warwick’s  bullet,  months  before.  They 
were  usually  straight  enough  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  of  hunting,  but  they  missed 
by  a  long  way  the  “theoretical  center  of  im¬ 
pact”  of  which  artillery  officers  speak.  Her 
lame  paw  always  seemed  to  disturb  her 
balance.  By  remembering  it,  she  could 
usually  partly  overcome  the  disadvantage; 
but  to^ay,  in  the  madness  of  her  hunger, 
she  had  b^n  unable  to  remember  anything 
except  the  terrible  rapture  of  killing.  This 
circumstance  alone,  however,  would  not 
have  saved  the  native’s  life.  Even  though 
her  fangs  missed  his  throat,  the  power  of 
the  blow  and  her  rending  talons  would 
have  certainly  snatched  away  his  life  as  a 
storm  snatches  a  leaf.  But  there  was  one 
other  determining  factor.  The  Burman 
had  seen  the  tiger  just  before  she  leaped; 
and  although  there  had  been  no  time  for 
conscious  thought,  his  guardian  reflexes  had 
flung  him  to  one  side  in  a  single  frenzied 
effort  to  miss  the  full  force  of  the  spring. 

The  result  of  both  these  things  was 
that  he  received  only  an  awkward,  sprawl¬ 
ing  blow  from  the  animal’s  shoulder.  Of 
course  he  was  hurled  to  the  ground;  for  no 
human  body  in  the  world  is  built  to  with¬ 
stand  the  ton  or  so  of  shocking  power  of  a 
three-hundred-pound  cat  leaping  through 
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the  air.  The  tigress  sprawled  down  also, 
and  because  she  lighted  on  her  wounded 
paw,  she  squealed  with  pain.  It  was  pos¬ 
sibly  three  seconds  before  she  had  forgot¬ 
ten  the  stabbing  pain  in  her  paw  and  had 
gathered  herself  to  ^ring  on  the  uncon¬ 
scious  form  of  the  native.  And  that  three 
seconds  gave  Warwick  Sahib,  sitting  at  the 
window  of  his  study,  an  opportunity  to 
seize  his  rifle  and  fire. 

Warwick  knew  tigers,  and  he  had  kept 
the  rifle  always  ready  for  just  such  a  ne^ 
as  this.  The  distance  was  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  and  the  bullet  went  wide  of  its 
mark.  Nevertheless,  it  saved  the  native’s 
life.  The  great  cat  remembered  this  same 
far-off  explosion  from  another  day,  in  a  dry 
creek-bed  of  months  before,  and  the  sing  of 
the  bullet  was  a  remembered  thing  too. 
Although  it  would  speedily  return  to  her, 
her  courage  fled  and  she  turned  and  raced 
into  the  bamboos. 

In  an  instant,  Warwick  was  on  his  great 
veranda,  calling  his  beaters.  Gunga  Sing- 
hai,  his  faithful  gun-carrier,  slipp^  shells 
into  the  magazine  of  his  master’s  high- 
calibered  close-range  tiger-rifle.  “The  ele¬ 
phant,  Sahib?”  he  asked  swiftly. 

“Nay,  this  will  be  on  foot.  Make  the 
beaters  circle  about  the  fringe  of  bamboos. 
Thou  and  I  will  cross  the  eastern  fields  and 
shoot  at  her  as  she  breaks  through.” 

But  there  was  really  no  time  to  plan  a 
complete  campaign.  Even  now,  the  first 
gray  of  twilight  was  blurring  the  sharp 
outlines  of  the  jungle,  and  the  soft  jungle 
night  was  hovering,  ready  to  descend. 
Warwick’s  plan  was  to  cut  through  to  a 
certain  little  creek  that  flowed  into  the 
river  and  with  Singhai  to  continue  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  bamboos  that  overlooked  a 
wide  field.  The  beaters  would  prevent  the 
tigress  from  turning  back  beyond  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  it  was  at  least  possible  that  he 
would  get  a  shot  at  her  as  she  burst  from 
the  jungle  and  crossed  the  field  to  the 
heavier  thickets  beyond. 

“Warwick  Sahib  walks  into  the  teeth  of 
his  enemy,”  Khusru,  the  hunter,  told  a 
little  group  that  watched  from  the  village 
gate.  “Nahara  will  collect  her  debts.” 

A  little  brown  boy  shivered  at  his 
words  and  wondered  if  the  beaters  would 
turn  and  kick  him,  as  they  had  always  done 
before,  if  he  should  attempt  to  follow  them. 
It  was  the  tiger-hunt,  in  view  of  his  own 
village,  and  he  sat  down  tremulous  with 
rapture  in  the  grass  to  watch.  It  was  al¬ 
most  as  if  his  dream-that  he  himself  should 
be  a  hunter  of  tigers — was  coming  true. 
He  wondered  why  the  beaters  seemed  to 
move  so  slowly  and  with  so  little  heart. 

He  would  have  known  if  he  could  have 
looked  into  their  eyes.  Each  black  pupil 
was  framed  with  white.  Human  hearts 
grow  shaken  and  bloodless  from  such  sights 
as  this  they  had  just  seen,  and  only  the 
heart  of  a  jungle  creature — the  heart  of  the 
eagle  that  the  jungle  gods,  by  some  un¬ 
heard-of  fortime,  had  put  in  the  beast  of 
Little  Shikara — could  prevail  against  them. 
Besides,  the  superstitious  Burmans  thought 
that  Warwick  was  walking  straight  to  his 
death — that  the  time  had  come  for  Nahara 
to  collect  her  debts. 

Ill 

ARWICK  S.AHIB  and  Singhai  dis¬ 
appeared  at  once  into  the  fringe  of 
jungle,  and  silence  immediately  fell  upon 
them.  The  cries  of  the  beaters  at  once 


Little  Shikara  rested  the  gun  on  Wartmck’s  hody;  and  together,  the  strangest  §air  of  huntsmen  the 
Indian  stars  ever  looked  down  u^n,  they  waited. 
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seemed  curiously  dim.  It  was  as  if  no 
sound  could  live  in  the  great  silences  under 
the  arching  trees.  Soon  it  was  as  if  they 
were  alone. 

They  walked  side  by  side,  Warwick  with 
his  rifle  held  ready.  He  had  no  false  ideas 
in  regard  to  this  tiger  hunt.  He  knew  that 
his  prey  was  desperate  with  hunger,  that 
she  had  many  old  debts  to  pay,  and  that 
she  would  charge  on  sight. 

The  self -rage  that  is  felt  on  missing  some 
particularly  fortunate  chance  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  human  beings  alone.  There  is  an 
old  saying  in  the  forest  that  a  feline  that 
has  missed  his  stroke  is  like  a  jackal  in  dog- 
days — and  that  means  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
be  anywhere  in  the  region  with  him.  He 
simply  goes  rabid  and  is  quite  likely  to 
leap  at  the  first  living  thing  that  stirs. 
Warwick  knew  that  Nahara  had  just  been 
cheated  out  of  her  kill  and  some  one  in  the 
jungle  would  pay  for  it. 

The  gaudy  birds  that  looked  down  from 
the  tree-branches  could  scarcely  recognize 
this  prematurely  gray  man  as  a  hunter. 
He  walked  rather  quietly,  yet  with  no  con¬ 
scious  effort  toward  stealth.  The  rifle 
rested  easily  in  his  arms,  his  gray  eyes  were 
quiet  and  thoughtful  as  always.  Singu¬ 
larly,  his  splendid  features  were  quite  in  re¬ 
pose.  The  Burman,  however,  had  more  of 
the  outer  signs  of  alertness;  and  yet  there 
was  none  of  the  blind  terror  upon  him  that 
marked  the  beaters. 

“Where  are  the  men?”  Warwick  asked 
quietly.  “It  is  strange  that  we  do  not 
hear  them  shouting.” 

“They  are  afraid.  Sahib,”  Singhai  re¬ 
plied.  “The  forest  pigs  have  left  us  to  do 
our  own  hunting.” 

Warwick  corrected  him  with  a  smile. 
“Forest  pigs  are  brave  enough,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “They  are  sheep — just  sheep — 
sheep  of  the  plains.” 

The  broad  trail  divided,  like  a  thfee- 
tined  candlestick,  into  narrow  trails. 


Warwick  halted  beside  the  center  of  the 
three  that  led  to  the  creek  they  were 
obliged  to  cross.  Just  for  an  instant  he 
stood  watching,  gazing  into  the  deep-blue 
dusk  of  the  deeper  jungle.  Twilight  was 
falling  softly.  The  trails  soon  vanished 
into  shadow — patches  of  deep  gloom,  re¬ 
lieved  here  and  there  by  a  bright  leaf  that 
reflected  the  last  twilight  rays.  A  living 
creature  coughed  and  rustled  away  in  the 
thickets  beside  him. 

“There  is  little  use  of  going  on,”  he  said. 
“It  is  growing  too  dark.  But  there  will  be 
killings  before  the  dawn  if  we  don’t  get  her 
first.” 


The  servant  stood  still,  waiting.  It  was 
not  his  place  to  advise  his  master. 

“If  we  leave  her,  she’ll  come  again  before 
the  dawn.  Many  of  the  herders  haven’t 
returned' — she’ll  get  one  of  them  sure.  At 
least  we  may  cross  the  creek  and  get  a  view 
of  the  great  fields.  She  is  certain  to  cross 
them  if  she  has  heard  the  beaters.” 

In  utter  silence  they  went  on.  One 
himdred  yards  farther  they  came  to  the 
creek,  and  both  strode  in  together  to  ford. 

The  water  was  only  knee-deep,  but 
Warwick’s  boots  sank  three  inches  in  the 
mud  of  the  bottom.  And  at  that  instant 
the  gods  of  the  jungle,  always  waiting  with 
drawn  simitar  for  the  unsuspecting,  turned 
against  them. 

Singhai  suddenly  splashed  down  into  the 
water,  on  his  hands  and  knees.  He  did  not 
cry  out.  If  he  made  any  sound  at  all,  it 
was  just  a  shivering  gasp  that  the  splash 
of  water  wholly  obscured.  But  the  thing 
that  brought  home  the  truth  to  Warwick 
was  the  pain  that  flashed,  vivid  as  light¬ 
ning,  across  his  dark  face;  and  the  horror 
of  death  that  left  its  shadow.  Something 
churned  and  writhed  in  the  mud;  and  then 
Warwick  fired. 

Both  of  them  had  forgotten  Mugger, 
the  crocodile,  that  so  loves  to  wait  in  the 


mud  of  a  ford.  He  had  seized  Singhai’s 
foot,  and  had  already  snatched  him  dovB 
into  the  water  when  Warwick  fired.  No 
living  flesh  can  withstand  the  terrible; 
rending  shock  of  a  high-powered  sportinf 
rifle  at  close  range.  Mugger  had  plates  of 
armor,  but  even  these  could  not  haw 
availed  against  it  if  he  had  been  exposed 
to  the  fire.  As  it  was,  several  inches  of 
water  stood  between,  a  more  effectiw 
armor  than  a  two-inch  steel  plate  on  i 
battleship.  Of  course  the  shock  carried 
through,  a  smashing  blow  that  caused  the 
reptile  to  release  his  hold  on  Singhai’s  leg; 
but  before  the  native  could  get  to  his  feet 
he  had  struck  again.  The  next  install 
both  men  were  fighting  for  their  lives. 

They  fought  with  their  hands,  and  War¬ 
wick  fought  with  his  rifle,  and  the  native 
slashed  again  and  again  with  the  long  knife 
that  he  carried  at  his  belt.  To  a  casual 
glance,  a  crocodile  is  wholly  incapable  of 
quick  action.  These  two  found  him  a 
slashing,  darting,  wolf-like  thing,  lunging 
with  astounding  speed  through  the  mud¬ 
died  water,  knocking  them  from  their  feet 
and  striking  at  them  as  they  fell. 

The  reptile  was  only  half-grown,  but  in 
the  water  they  had  none  of  the  usual  ad¬ 
vantages  that  man  has  over  the  beasts 
with  which  he  does  battle.  Warwick  could 
not  find  a  target  for  his  rifle.  But  even 
human  bodies,  usually  so  weak,  find  them¬ 
selves  possessed  of  an  amazing  reserve 
strength  and  agility  in  the  moment  of 
need.  These  men  realized  perfectly  that 
their  lives  were  the  stakes  for  which  th^ 
fought,  and  they  gave  every  ounce  of 
strength  and  energy  they  had.  Their  aun 
was  to  hold  the  mugger  off  until  they 
could  reach  the  shore. 

At  last,  by  a  lucky  stroke,  Singhai’s  kime 
blinded  one  of  the  lurid,  reptile  cya. 
was  prone  in  the  water  when  he  admm*- 
tered  it,  and  it  went  home  just  as  the 
age  teeth  were  snapping  at  his  throat. 
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THE  HEART  OF  LITTLE  SHIKARA 


Thm  tA<  ?{gkt  that  the  moon  ftonrtd  down  was  suddenly  reflected  in  Sahara’s  eyes.  AW  at  once  they 
humed  out  of  the  dark,  two  hhie-green  circles  of  fire. 


I  For  an  instant  the  great  reptile  flopped  in 
an  iIl^)otent  half-circle,  partly  rear^  out 
y  the  water.  It  gave  Warwick  a  chance 
to  shoot,  a  single  instant  in  which  the  rifle 
Maned  to  whirl  about  in  his  arms,  drive  to 
his  shoulder,  and  blaze  in  the  deepening 
tvili^t.  And  the  shot  went  true.  It 
pier^  the  mugger  from  beneath,  tearing 
upward  through  the  brain.  And  then  the 
agitated  waters  of  the  ford  slowly  grew 
quiet 

The  last  echo  of  the  report  was  dying 
when  Singhai  stretched  his  bleeding  arms 
about  Warwick’s  body,  caught  up  the  rifle 
and  dragged  them  forty  feet  up  on  the 
shore.  It  was  an  effort  that  cost  the  last 
of  his  strength.  And  as  the  stars  popped 
out  of  the  sky,  one  by  one,  through  the 
gray  of  dusk  the  two  men  lay  silent,  side 
by  side,  on  the  grassy  bank. 

Warwick  was  the  first  to  regain  con- 
dousness.  At  first  he  didn’t  understand 
the  lashing  pain  in  his  wrists,  the  strange 
nmbness  in  one  of  his  legs,  the  darkness 
with  the  great  white  Indian  stars  shining 
tluough.  Then  he  remembered.  And  he 
tried  to  stretch  his  arm  to  the  prone  form 
beside  him. 

The  attempt  was  an  absolute  failure. 
The  cool  brain  dispatched  the  message,  if 
flew  along  the  telegraph-wires  of  the 
®*nres,  but  the  muscles  refused  to  react. 
He  lonembered  that  the  teeth  of  the  mug¬ 
ger  had  met  in  one  of  the  muscles  of  his 
'ipper  arm,  but  before  unconsciousness  had 
<»me  upon  him  he  had  been  able  to  lift  the 
^  to  sl^t.  Possibly  infection  from  the 
bjte  had  in  some  manner  temporarily  par- 
"y*ed  the  arm.  He  turned,  wracked  with 
Pwi^on  his  side  and  lifted  his  left  arm. 
in  doing  so  his  hand  crossed  before  his 
5'**~»nd  then  he  smiled  wanly  in  the 
wAness. 

3  like  Warwick,  sportsman 

English  gentleman,  to  smile  at  a  time 
“ke  this.  Even  in  the  gray  darkness  of 
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the  jimgle  night  he  could  see  the  hand 
quite  plainly.  It  no  longer  looked  slim 
and  white.  And  he  remembered  that  the 
mugger  had  caught  his  fingers  in  one  of  its 
last  rushes. 

He  paused  only  for  one  glance  at  the  mu¬ 
tilated  member.  He  knew  that  his  first 
work  was  to  see  how  Singhai  had  fared.  In 
that  glance  he  was  boundlessly  relieved  to 
see  that  the  hand  could  imquestionaUy  be 
saved.  The  fingers  were  tom,  yet  their 
bones  did  not  seem  to  be  severed.  Tem¬ 
porarily  at  least,  however,  the  hand  was 
utterly  useless.  The  fingers  felt  strange 
and  detached. 

He  reached  out  to  the  still  form  beside 
him,  touching  the  dark  skin  first  with  his 
fingers,  and  then,  because  they  had  ceased 
to  function,  with  the  flesh  of  his  wrist.  He 
expected  to  find  it  cold.  Singhai  was 
alive,  however,  and  his  warm  blood  beat 
close  to  the  dark  skin. 

But  he  was  deeply  unconscious,  and  it 
was  possible  that  one  foot  was  hopelessly 
mutilated. 

For  a  moment  Warwick  lay  quite  still, 
looking  his  situation  squarely  in  the 
face.  He  did  not  believe  that  either  he  or 
his  attendant  was  mortally  or  even  very 
seriously  hurt.  True,  one  of  his  arms  had 
suffered  paralysis,  but  there  was  no  reason 
for  thinking  it  had  been  permanently 
injured.  His  hand  would  be  badly  scarred, 
but  soon  as  good  as  ever.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  that  faced  them  was  that  of  getting 
back  to  the  bungalow. 

Walking  was  out  of  the  question.  His 
whole  body  was  brusied  and  lacerated,  and 
he  was  already  dangerously  weak  from  loss 
of  blood.  It  would  take  all  his  energy, 
these  first  few  hours,  to  keep  his  conscious¬ 
ness.  Besides,  it  was  perfectly  obvious 
that  Sin^ai  could  not  walk.  And  English 
gentlemen  do  not  desert  their  servants  at  a 
time  like  this.  The  real  mystery  lay  in  the 
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fact  that  the  beaters  had  not  already  found 
and  rescued  them. 

He  wore  a  watch  with  luminous  dial  on 
his  left  wrist,  and  he  managed  to  get  it 
before  his  eyes.  And  then  understanding 
came  to  him.  A  full  hour  had  passed 
since  he  and  his  servant  had  fought  the 
mugger  in  the  ford.  And  the  utter  silence  of 
early  night  had  come  down  over  the  jungle. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  believe. 
The  beaters  had  evidently  heard  him  shoot, 
sought  in  vain  for  him  in  the  thickets,  pos¬ 
sibly  passed  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
him,  and  because  he  had  been  imconscious 
he  had  not  heard  them  or  called  to  them, 
and  now  they  had  given  him  up  for  lost.  He 
remembered  with  bitteren^  how  all  of 
them  had  been  sure  that  an  encounter  with 
Nahara  would  cost  him  his  life,  and  would 
thus  be  all  the  more  quick  to  believe  he  had 
died  in  her  talons.  Nahara  had  her  mate 
and  her  own  lameness  to  avenge,  they  had 
said,  attributing  in  their  supeistitition  hu¬ 
man  emotions  to  the  brute  natures  of  ani¬ 
mals.  It  would  have  been  quite  useless 
for  Warwick  to  attempt  to  tell  them 
that  the  male  tiger,  in  the  mind  of  her 
wicked  mate,  was  no  longer  even  a  memory, 
and  that  premeditated  vengeance  is  an  emo¬ 
tion  almost  unknown  in  the  animal  world. 
Without  leaders  or  encouragement,  and 
terribly  frightened  by  the  scene  they  had 
beheld  before  the  village,  they  had  quickly 
given  up  any  attempt  to  find  his  body. 
There  had  been  none  among  them  cool- 
headed  enough  to  reason  out  which  trail  he 
had  likely  taken,  and  thus  look  for  him 
by  the  ford.  Likely  they  were  already 
huddled  in  their  thatch  huts,  waiting  till 
daylight. 

Then  he  called  into  the  darkness.  A 
heavy  body  brushed  through  the  creepers, 
and  stepping  falsely,  brok^  a  twig.  He 
thought  at  first  that  it  nfi^t  be  one  of  the 
villagers,  coming  to  look  for  him.  But  at 
once  the  step  was  silenced. 
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Warwick  had  a  disturbing  thought  that 
the  creature  that  had  broken  the  twig  had 
not  gone  away,  but  was  crouching  down,  in 
a  curious  manner,  in  the  deep  shadows. 
Nahara  had  returned  to  her  htmting. 

IV 

“OOME  time  I  too  will  be  a  hunter  of 
tigers,”  Little  Shikara  told  his  mother 
when  the  beaters  began  to  circle  through 
the  bamboos.  “To  carry  a  gun  beside 
Warwick  Sahib — and  to  be  honored  in  the 
circle  under  the  tree!” 

But  his  mother  hardly  listened.  She 
was  quivering  with  fright.  She  had  seen 
the  last  part  of  the  drama  in  front  of 
the  village;  and  she  was  too  frightened 
even  to  notice  the  curious  imperturbability 
of  her  little  son.  But  there  was  no  orderly 
retreat  after  Little  Shikara  had  heard  the 
two  reports  of  the  rifle.  At  first  there 
were  only  the  shouts  of  the  beaters,  singu¬ 
larly  high-pitched,  much  running  back  and 
forth  in  the ‘shadows,  and  then  a  pell-mell 
scurry  to  the  shelter  of  the  villages. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  wild  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  village  gates.  Warwick  Sahib 
was  dead,  they  said — they  had  heard  the 
shots  and  run  to  the  place  of  firing,  and 
beat  up  and  down  through  the  bamboos; 
and  Warwick  Sahib  had  surely  been  killed 
and  carried  off  by  the  tigress.  This  dread¬ 
ful  story  told,  most  of  the  villagers  went  to 
hide  at  once  in  their  huts;  only  a  little  circle 
of  the  bravest  men  hovered  at  the  gate. 
They  watched  with  drawn  faces  the  grow¬ 
ing  darkness. 

But  there  was  one  among  them  who  was 
was  not  yet  a  man-grown;  a  boy  so  small 
that  he  could  hover,  unnoticed,  in  the  very 
smallest  of  the  terrible  shadow-patches. 
He  was  Little  Shikara,  and  he  was  shocked 
to  the  very  depths  of  his  worshiping  heart. 
For  Warwick  had  been  his  hero,  the  great¬ 
est  man  of  all  time,  and  he  felt  himself 
burning  with  indignation  that  the  beaters 
should  return  so  soon.  .\nd  it  was  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact  that  he  had  not  as  yet  been  in¬ 
fected  with  the  contagion  of  terror  that 
was  being  passed  from  man  to  man  among 
the  villagers.  Perhaps  his  indignation  was 
too  absorbing  ah  emotion  to  leave  room  for 
terror,  and  perhaps,  far  down  in  his  child¬ 
ish  spirit,  he  was  made  of  different  stuff. 
He  was  a  child  of  the  jungle,  and  perhaps 
he  had  shared  of  that  great  imperturbabil¬ 
ity  and  impassiveness  that  is  the  eternal 
trait  of  the  wildernesses. 

He  went  up  to  one  of  the  younger  beaters 
who  had  told  and  retold  a  story  of  catching 
a  glimpse  of  Nahara  in  the  thickets  until  no 
one  was  left  to  tell  it  to.  He  was  standing 
silent,  and  Little  Shikara  thought  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  might  reach  his  ears. 

“Give  ear,  Puran,”  he  pleaded.  “Didst 
thou  look  for  his  body  beside  the  ford  over 
Tarai  stream?” 

“Nay,  little  one — though  I  passed 
within  one  hundred  paces.” 

“Dost  thou  not  know  that  he  and 
Singhai  would  of  a  certainty  cross  at  the 
ford  to  reach  the  fringe  of  jungle  from 
which  he  might  watch  the  Eastern  field? 
Some  of  you  looked  on  the  trail  beside  the 
ford,  but  none  looked  at  the  ford  itself. 
And  the  sound  of  the  rifle  seemed  to  come 
from  thence.” 

“But  why  did  he  not  call  out?” 

“Dead  men  could  not  call,  but  at  least 
ye  might  have  frightened  Nahara  from  the 
body.  But  perhaps  he  is  wounded,  im- 


able  to  speak,  and  lies  there  still - ” 

But  Puran  had  found  another  listener  for 
his  story,  and  speedily  forgot  the  boy.  He 
hurried  over  to  another  of  the  villagers, 
Khusru  the  hunter. 

“Did  no  one  look  by  the  ford?”  he  asked, 
almost  sobbing.  “For  that  is  the  place  he 
had  gone.” 

The  native’s  eyes  seemed  to  light.  “Hat, 
little  one,  thou  hast  thought  of  what  thy 
elders  had  forgotten.  There  is  level  land 
there,  and  clear.  And  I  shall  go  at  the  first 
ray  of  dawn - ” 

“But  not  to-night,  Khusru - ?” 

“Nay,  little  sinner!  Wouldst  thou  have 
me  tom  to  pieces?” 

Lastly  Little  Shikara  went  to  his  own 
father,  and  they  had  a  moment’s  talk  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  throng.  But  the  answer 
was  nay — just  the  same.  Even  his  brave 
father  would  not  go  to  look  for  the  body 
until  daylight  came.  The  boy  felt  his  skin 
prickling  all  over. 

“But  perhaps  he  is  only  wounded — and 
left  to  die.  If  I  go  and  return  with  word 
that  he  is ‘there,  ^t  thou  take  others  and 
go  out  and  bring  him  in?” 

“Thou  goest!”  His  father  broke  forth  in 
a  great  roar  of  laughter.  “WTiy,  thou  little 
hawk!  One  would  think  that  thou  wert  a 
hunter  of  tigers  thyself!” 

Little  Shikara  blushed  beneath  the 
laughter.  For  he  was  a  very  boyish  little 
boy  in  most  ways.  But  it  seemed  to  him 
that  his  sturdy  young  heart  was  about  to 
break  open  from  bitterness.  .\11  of  them 
agreed  that  Warwick  Sahib,  perhaps 
wounded  and  dying,  might  be  lying  by 
the  ford,  but  none  of  them  would  ven¬ 
ture  forth  to  see.  Unknowing,  he  was  be¬ 
holding  the  expression  of  a  certain  age-old 
trait  of  human  nature.  Men  do  not  fight 
ably  in  the  dark.  They  need  their  eyes, 
and  they  particularly  require  a  definite  ob¬ 
ject  to  give  them  determination.  If  these 
villagers  knew  for  certain  that  the  Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Poor  lay  wounded  or  even 
dead  beside  the  ford,  they  would  have  ral¬ 
lied  bravely,  encouraged  one  another  with 
words  and  oaths,  and  gone  forth  to  rescue 
him;  but  they  wholly  lacked  the  courage 
to  venture  again  into  the  jungle  on  any 
such  blind  quest  as  Little  Shikara  sug¬ 
gested. 

But  the  boy’s  father  should  not  have 
laughed.  He  should  have  remembered 
the  few  past  occasions  when  his  straight 
little  son  had  gone  into  the  jimgle  alone; 
and  that  remembrance  should  have  silenced 
him.  The  diflflculty  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
supposed  his  boy  and  he  were  of  the  same 
flesh,  and  that  Little  Shikara  shared  his 
own  great  dread  of  the  night-curtained 
jungle.  In  this  he  was  very  badly  mis¬ 
taken.  Little  Shikara  had  an  inborn  un¬ 
derstanding  and  love  of  the  jimgle;  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  such  material  dangers  as  that  of 
Nahara,  he  was  not  afraid  of  it  at  all.  He 
had  no  superstitions  in  regard  to  it.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  too  young.  But  the  main 
thing  that  the  laugh  did  was  to  set  off,  as 
a  match  sets  off  powder,  a  whole  heartful  of 
unexploded  indignation  in  Shikara’s  breast. 
These  villagers  not  only  had  deserted  their 
patron  and  protector,  but  also  they  had 
laughed  at  the  thought  of  rescue!  His  own 
father  had  laughed  at  him. 

Little  Shikara  silently  left  the  circle  of 
villagers  and  turned  into  the  darkness. 

At  once  the  jungle  silence  closed  round 
him.  He  hadn’t  dreamed  that  the  noise  of 


the  villagers  would  die  so  quickly.  Al 
though  he  could  still  see  the  flame  of  the 
fire  at  the  ullage  gate  behind  him,  it  wu 
almost  as  if  he  had  at  once  dropped  (M  into 
another  woild.  Great  flowers  poured  pe- 
fume  down  upon  him,  and  at  seeming^i 
great  distance  he  heard  the  faint  murmnt 
of  the  wind. 

At  first,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  he  had 
really  not  intended  to  go  all  the  way.  He 
had  expected  to  steal  clear  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  .firelight;  and  then  stand  lista- 
ing  to  the  darkness  for  such  imprcsskxis  u 
the  jungle  would  choose  to  give  him.  But 
there  had  been  no  threshold,  no  interludeol 
preparation.  The  jungle  in  all  its  mystoy 
had  folded  about  him  at  once. 

He  trotted  softly  .down  the  elephant 
trail,  a  dim,  fleet  shadow  that  even  the 
keen  eyes  of  Nahara  could  scarcely  have 
seen.  At  first  he  was  too  happy  to  be 
afraid.  He  was  always  happy  when  the 
jungle  closed  round  him.  Besides,  if  Na¬ 
hara  had  killed,  she  would  be  full-fed  by 
now  and  not  to  be  feared.  Little  Shikaa 
hastened  on,  trembling  all  over  with  i 
joyous  sort  of  excitement. 

IF  A  single  bird  had  flapped  its  wings  h 
the  branches,  if  one  little  rodent  had 
stirred  in  the  underbrush.  Little  Slfllun 
would  likely  have  turned  back.  But  the 
jungle-gods,  knowing  their  son,  stilled  all 
the  forest  voices.  He  crept  on,  still  look¬ 
ing  now  and  aga^  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
the  village  fire.  It  still  made  a  bright 
yellow  triangle  in  the  dusk  behmd  hk 
He  didn’t  stop  to  think  that  he  was  doing  i 
thing  most  grown  natives  and  many  white 
men  would  not  have  dared  to  do — to  foUoi 
a  jungle  trail  unarmed  at  night.  If  he  hid 
stopped  to  think  at  all,  he  simply  would 
have  been  unable  to  go  on.  He  was  (Mihf 
following  his  instincts,  voices  that  such 
forces  as  maturity  and  grown-up  inteJS- 
gence  and  self-consciousness  obscure  h 
older  men — and  the  terror  of  the  jun^ 
could  not  touch  him.  He  went  strai^t  to 
do  what  service  he  could  for  the  white  si- 
hib  that  was  one  of  his  lesser  gods. 

Time  after  time  he  halted,  but  always  ht 
pushed  on  a  few  more  feet.  Now  he  wis 
over  half-way  to  the  ford,  clear  to  the  fotb 
in  the  trail.  And  then  he  turned  about 
with  a  little  gasp  of  fear. 

The  light  from  the  village  had  gone  out 
The  thick  foliage  of  the  jungle  had  com 
between. 

He  was  really  frightened  now.  It 
wasn’t  that  he  was  afraid  he  couldn’t  get 
back.  The  trail  was  broad  and  hard  aid 
quite  gray  in  the  moonlight.  But  tho« 
far-off  beams  of  light,  had  been  a  solace  to 
his  spirit,  a  reminder  that  he  had  notyet 
broken  all  ties  with  the  village.  He  halted, 
intending  to  turn  back. 

Then  a  thrill  began  at  his  scalp  and  went 
clear  to  his  bare  toes.  Faint  throu^  the 
jungle  silences  he  heard  Warwick  Sa^ 
callkg  to  his  faithless  beaters.  TTie  vokt 
had  an  unmistakable  quality  of  distress. 

Certain  of  the  villagers — a  very  fw  of 
them — said  afterward  that  Little  Shikio 
continued  on  because  he  was  afraid  to  go 
back.  They  said  that  he  looked  upon  the 
Heaven-bom  Sahib  as  a  source  of  all  po^t 
in  whose  protection  no  harm  could  befu 
him,  and  he  sped  toward  him  because  the 
distance  was  shorter  than  back  to  m 
haven  of  fire  at  the  village.  But  those  who 
could  look  deeper  into  Little  Shikara’s  sow 

knew  different.  In  some  degree  at  least* 
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jasteoed  on  down  that  jungle  trail  of  peril 
he  knew  this  his  idol  was  in  dis- 
tits,  and  by  laws  that  went  deep  he  knew 
be  must  go  to  his  aid. 


rpHE  first  few  minutes  after  Warwick  had 
1  heard  a  living  step  in  the  thickets  he 
spent  in  trying  to  reload  his  rifle.  He  ear¬ 
ned  other  cartridges  in  the  right-hand 
trousers  pocket,  but  after  a  few  minutes  of 
futik  effort  it  became  perfectly  evident 
that  he  was  not  able  to  reach  them.  His 
ri|^t  arm  was  useless,  and  the  fingers  of 
his  left,  lacerated  by  the  mugger’s  bite,  re¬ 
fused  to  take  hold. 

He  had.  however,  three  of  the  five  shells 
the  rifle  held  still  in  his  gim.  The  single 
question  that  remained  was  whether  or  not 
they  would  be  of  use  to  him. 

The  rifle  lay  half  under  him,  its  stock 
protruding  from  beneath  his  body.  With 
the  elbow  of  his  left  arm,  he  was  able  to 
work  it  out.  Considering  the  difficulties 
under  which  he  worked,  he  made  amaz¬ 
ing  few  false  motions;  and  yet  he  worked 
with  swiftness.  Warwick  was  a  man  who 
had  been  schooled  and  trained  by  many  dan- 
gets;he  had  learned  to  face  them  with  open 
eyes  and  steady  hands,  to  judge  with  un¬ 
clouded  thought  the  exact  p^r  cent,  of  his 
dunces.  He  knew  now  that  he  must  work 
swiftly.  The  shape  in  the  shadow  wras  not 
going  to  wait  all  night. 

But  at  that  moment  the  hope  of  pre¬ 
serving  his  life  that  he  had  clung  to  until 
now  broke  like  a  bubble  in  the  sunlight. 
He  could  not  lift  the  gun  to  swing  and  aim 
it  at  a  shape  in  the  darkness.  With  his 
nntilated  hands  he  could  not  cock  the 
stnng-springed  hammer.  And  if  he  could 
do  both  these  things  with  his  fumbling, 
bleeding,  lacerated  fingers,  his  right  hand 
could  not  be  made  to  pull  the  trigger. 
Warwick  Sahib  knew  at  last  just  where  he 
stood.  Yet  if  human  sight  could  have  pen¬ 
etrated  that  dusk,  it  would  have  beheld  no 
change  of  expression  in  the  lean  face. 

An  English  gentleman  lay  at  the  frontier 
<rf  dath.  But  that  occasioned  neither 
fawning  nor  a  loss  of  his  rigid  self-control. 

Two  things  remained,  however,  that  he 
mi^t  do.  One  was  to  call  and  continue  to 
call,  as  long  as  life  lasted  in  his  body.  He 
knew  perfectly  that  more  than  once  in  the 
history  of  India  a  tiger  had  been  kept  at  a 
distance,  at  least  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
by  shouts  alone.  In  that  interlude,  per¬ 
haps  help  might  come  from  the  village. 
The  aerond  thing  was  almost  as  impossible 
IS  raising  and  firing  the  rifle;  but  by  the 
Bci  of  the  gods  he  might  achieve  it.  He 
wnted  to  find  Smghai’s  knife  and  hold  it 
®®pres8ed  in  his  palm. 

It  wasn’t  that  he  had  any  vain  hopes  of 
jVDing  the  tiger’s  attack  with  a  single 
kwWiladc  that  would  be  practically  im- 
gi^le  for  his  mutilated  hand  to  hold. 
Nahara  had  five  or  so  knife-blades  in  every 
gtw  and  a  whole  set  of  them  in  her  mouth. 
~  stand  on  four  legs  and  fight,  and 
Wwwick  could  not  lift  himself  on  one  elbow 
*®dytt  wield  the  blade.  But  there  were 
offijr  things  to  be  done  with  blades,  even 
loosely’  in  the  palm,  at  a  time  like  this. 

He  knew  rather  too  much  of  the  way  of 
?*?*•  They  do  not  always  kill  swiftly. 

IB  the  tiger  way  to  tease,  long  moments, 
*ita  half -bared  talons;  to  let  the  prey 
^wl  away  a  few  feet  for  the  rapture  of 
at  it  again;  to  fondle  with  an  ex- 
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quisite  cruelty  for  moments  that  seem  end- 
1^  to  its  prey.  A  knife,  on  the  other 
hand,  kills  quickly.  Warwick  much  pre¬ 
ferred  the  latter  death. 

And  even  as  he  called,  again  and  again, 
he  began  to  feel  about  in  the  grass  with  his 
lacerated  hand  for  the  hilt  of  the  knife. 
Nahara  was  steadily  stealing  toward  him 
through  the  shadows. 

The  great  tigress  was  at  the  height  of  her 
hunting  madness.  The  earlier  ^venture 
of  the  evening  when  she  had  missed  her 
stroke,  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  beaters  in 
the  wood,  her  many  days  of  hunger,  had  all 
combined  to  intensify  her  passion.  And 
finally  there  had  come  the  knowledge,  in 
subtle  ways,  that  two  of  her  own  kind  of 
game  were  lying  wounded  and  helpless  be¬ 
side  the  ford. 

But  even  the  royal  tiger  never  forgets 
some  small  measure  of  its  caution.  She  did 
not  charge  at  once.  The  game  looked  so 
easy  that  it  was  in  some  way  suggestive  of 
a  trap.  She  crept  forward,  a  few  feet  at  a 
time.  The  wild  blood  began  to  leap 
through  the  great  veins.  The  hair  went 
stiff  on  the  neck  muscles. 

But  Warwick  shouted;  and  the  soimd  for 
an  instant  appalled  her.  She  lurked  in  the 
shadows.  And  then,  as  she  made  a  false 
step,  Warwick  heard  her  for  the  first  time. 

AGAIN  she  crept  forward,  to  pause  when 
Warwick  raised  his  voice  the  second 
time.  The  man  knew  enough  to  call  at  inter¬ 
vals  rather  than  continuously .  A  long,  con¬ 
tinued  outcry  would  very  likely  stretch  the 
tiger’s  nerves  to  a  breaking-point  and  hurl 
her  into  a  frenzy  that  would  probably  result 
in  a  death-dea^g  charge.  Every  few  sec¬ 
onds  he  called  again.  In  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween,  the  tiger  crept  forward.  Her  ex¬ 
citement  grew  upon  her.  She  crouched 
lower.  Her  sinewy  tail  had  whipped 
softly  at  first;  nowit  was  lashing  almost  to 
her  sides.  And  finally  it  began  to  have  a 
slight  vertical  movement  that  Warwick, 
fortunately  for  his  spirit,  could  not  see. 

Then  the  little  light  that  the  moon 
poured  down  was  suddenly  reflected  in  Na- 
hara’s  eyes.  All  at  once  they  burned  out 
of  the  dusk;  two  blue-green  circles  of  fire 
fifty  feet  distant  in  the  darkness.  At  that 
Warwick  gasped — for  the  first  time.  In 
another  moment  the  great  cat  would  be  in 
range — and  he  had  not  yet  found  the  knife. 
Nothing  remained  to  believe  but  that  it 
was  lost  in  the  mud  of  the  ford,  fifty  feet 
distant,  and  that  the  last  dread  avenue  of 
escape  was  cut  off. 

But  at  that  instant  the  gasp  gave  way 
to  a  whispered  oath  of  wonder.  Some  liv¬ 
ing  creature  was  running  lightly  down  the 
trail  toward  him — soft,  light  feet  that 
came  with  amazing  swiftness.  For  once 
in  his  life  Warwick  did  not  know  where  he 
stood.  For  once  he  was  the  chief  figure  of 
a  situation  he  did  not  entirely  understand. 
He  tri^  to  probe  into  the  darkness  with 
his  tir^  eyes. 

“Here  I  am!”  he  called.  The  tiger, 
starting  to  creep  forward  once  more,  halted 
at  the  voice.  A  small,  straight  figure  sped 
like  an  arrow  out  of  the  thickets  and  halted 
at  his  side. 

It  was  such  an  astoimding  appearance  as 
for  an  instant  completely  paralyzes  the 
mental  faculties.  Warwick’s  first  emotion 
was  simply  a  great  and  hopeless  astonish¬ 
ment.  Long  inured  to  the  mystery  of  the 
jungle,  he  thought  he  had  passed  the  point 
where  any  earthly  happening  could  actu¬ 


ally  bewilder  him.  But  in  spite  of  it,  in 
spite  of  the  fire-eyed  peril  in  the  darkness, 
he  was  quite  himself  when  he  spoke.  The 
voice  that  came  out  of  the  silence  was 
wholly  steady — a  kindly,  almost  amused 
voice  of  one  who  knows  Ufe  as  it  is  and  who 
has  mastered  his  own  destiny. 

“Who  in  the  world?”  he  asked  in  the 
vernacular. 

“It  is  I — ^Little  Shikara,”  a  tremulous 
voice  answered.  Except  for  the  tremor  he 
could  not  keep  from  his  tone,  he  spoke  as 
one  man  to  another. 

Warwick  knew  at  once  that  Little  Shik¬ 
ara  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
tiger,  fifty  feet  distant  in  the  shadows.  But 
he  knew  nothing  else.  The  whole  situa¬ 
tion  was  beyond  his  ken. 

But  his  instincts  were  manly  and  true. 
“Then  run  speedily,  little  one,”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  “back  to  the  village.  There  is 
danger  here  in  the  dark.” 

Little  Shikara  tried  to  speak,  and  he 
swallowed  painfully.  A  lump  had  come  in 
hb  throat  that  at  first  would  not  let  him 
talk.  “Nay,  Protector  of  the  Poor!”  he 
answered.  “I — I  came  alone.  And  I — I 
am  thy  servant.” 

Warwick’s  heart  bormded.  Not  since 
hb  youth  had  left  him,  to  a  gray  world, 
had  hb  strong  heart  leaped  in  just  thb  way 
before.  “Merciful  God!”  he  whispered  in 
Englbh.  “Has  a  child  come  to  save 
me?”  Then  he  whipped  again  into  the 
vernacular  and  spoke  swiftly;  for  no  fur¬ 
ther  seconds  were  to  be  wasted.  “Little 
Shikara,  have  you  ever  fired  a  gim?” 

“No,  Sahib - ” 

“Then  lift  it  up  and  rest  it  across  my 

body.  Thou  knowest  how  it  b  held - ” 

Little  Shikara  didn’t  know  exactly,  but 
he  rested  the  gun  on  Wa^^•ick’s  body;  and 
he  had  seen  enough  target  practise  to  crook 
hb  finger  about  the  trigger.  And  to¬ 
gether,  the  strangest  pair  of  himtsmen  that 
the  Indian  stars  ever  looked  down  upon, 
they  waited. 

“It  b  Nahara,”  Warwick  explained 
softly.  For  he  had  decided  to  be  frank 
with  Little  Shikara,  trusting  all  to  the 
courage  of  a  child.  “It  all  depends  on 
thee.  Pull  back  the  hammer  with  thy 
thumb.” 

Little  Shikara  obeyed.  He  drew  it  back 
until  it  clicked,  and  did  not,  as  Warwick 
had  feared,  let  it  slip  through  hb  fingers 
back  against  the  breach.  “Yes,  Sahib,” 
he  whbpered  breathlessly.  Hb  little  brave 
heart  seemed  about  to  explode  in  hb  breast. 
But  it  was  the  test,  and  he  knew  he  must 
not  waver  in  the  sahib’s  eyes. 

“TT  IS  Nahara.  and  thou  art  a  man,” 
L  Warwick  said  again.  “And  now  thou 
must  wait  \mtil  thou  seest  her  eyes.” 

So  they  strained  into  the  darkness;  and 
in  an  instant  more  they  saw  again  the  two 
circles  of  greenish,  smoldering  fire.  They 
were  quite  near  now — Nahara  was  almost 
in  leaping  range. 

“Thou  wilt  look  through  the  little  hole  at 
the  rear  and  then  along  the  barrel,”  War¬ 
wick  ordered  swiftly,  “and  thou  must  sw 
the  two  eyes  along  the  little  notch  in 
front.” 

“I  see.  Sahib — and  between  the  eyes,” 
came  the  same  breathless  whbper.  The 
little  brown  body  held  quite  still.  War¬ 
wick  could  not  even  feel  it  trembling 
against  hb  own.  For  the  moment,  by  \’ir- 
tue  of  some  strange  prank  of  Shiv,  the 
jungle  gods  were  giving  their  own  strength 
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to  this  little  brown  son  of  theirs  beside  the 
ford. 

“Thou  wilt  not  jerk  or  move?” 

“Nay,  Sahib.”  .\nd  he  spoke  true. 
The  world  might  break  to  pieces  or  blink 
out,  but  he  would  not  throw  off  his  aim  by 
any  terror  motions.  They  could  see  the 
tiger’s  outline  now — the  lithe,  low-hung 
b^y,  the  tail  that  twitched  up  and  down. 

“Then  pull  the  trigger,”  Warwick 
whispered. 

The  whole  jungle  world  rocked  and  trem¬ 
bled  from  the  violence  of  the  report. 

"yTTHEN  the  villagers,  aroused  by  the 
VV  roar  of  the  rifle  and  led  by  Khusru 
and  Puran  and  Little  Shikara’s  father, 
rushed  down  with  their  firebrands  to  the 
ford,  their  first  thought  was  that  they  had 
come  only  to  the  presence  of  the  dead. 
Three  human  beings  lay  very  still  beside 
the  stream,  and  fifty  feet  in  the  shadows 
something  else,  that  obviously  was  not  a 
human  being,  lay  very  still  too.  But  they 
were  not  to  have  any  such  horror  story  to 
tell  their  wives.  Only  one  of  the  three  by 
the  ford,  Singhai,  the  gun-bearer,  was  even 
really  unconscious;  Little  Shikara,  the  rifle 
still  held  lovingly  in  his  arms,  had  gone  into 
a  half-faint  from  fear  and  nervous  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  Warwick  Sahib  had  merely  closed 
his  eyes  to  the  darting  light  of  the  firebrands. 
The  only  death  that  had  occurred  was  that 
of  Nahara  the  tigress — and  she  had  a  neat 
hole  bored  completely  through  her  neck. 


To  all  evidence,  she  had  never  stirred  after 
Little  Shikara’s  bullet  had  gone  home. 

After  much  confusion  and  shoutings  and 
falling  over  one  another,  and  gazing  at 
Little  Shikara  as  if  he  were  some  new  kind 
of  a  ghost,  the  villagers  got  a  stretcher  each 
for  Singhai  and  the  Protector  of  the  Poor. 
.\nd  when  they  got  them  well  loaded  into 
them,  and  Little  Shikara  had  quite  come 
to  himself  and  was  standing  with  some  be¬ 
wilderment  in  a  circle  of  staring  towns¬ 
people,  a  clear,  conunanding  voice  ordered 
that  they  all  be  silent.  Warwick  Sahib 
was  going  to  make  what  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  speech  that  he  had  made 
since  various  of  his  friends  had  decoyed 
him  to  a  dinner  in  London  some  years 
before. 

The  words  that  he  said,  the  short  ver¬ 
nacular  words  that  have  a  way  of  coming 
straight  to  the  point,  established  Little 
Shikara  as  a  legend  through  all  that  corner 
of  British  India.  It  was  Little  Shikara 
who  had  come  alone  through  the  jungle, 
said  he;  it  was  Little  Shikara’s  shining  eyes 
that  had  gazed  along  the  barrel,  and  it  was 
his  own  brown  finger  that  had  pulled  the 
trigger.  Thus,  said  Warwick,  he  would  get 
the  bounty  that  the  British  Government 
offered— British  rupees  that  to  a  child’s 
eyes  would  be  past  counting.  Thus  in 
time,  with  Warwick’s  influence,  his  would 
be  a  great  voice  through  all  of  India.  For 
small  as  he  was,  and  not  yet  grown,  he 
was  of  the  true  breed. 


.■\fter  the  shouting  was  done,  Warwick 
turned  to  Little  Shikara  to  sec  how  he 
thought  upon  all  these  things.  “XhoB 
shalt  have  training  for  the  army,  little  one 
where  thy  good  nerve  will  be  of  use,  and 
thou  shalt  be  a  native  officer,  along  with 
the  sons  of  princes.  I,  myself,  will  see  to 
it,  for  I  do  not  hold  my  life  so  cheap  th^ I 
will  forget  the  thing  that  thou  hast  done 
to-night.” 

And  he  meant  what  he  said.  The  vil¬ 
lagers  stood  still  when  they  saw  his  earnest 
face.  “And  what,  little  hawk,  wilt  thou 
have  more?”  he  asked. 

Little  Shikara  trembled  and  raised  his 
eyes.  “Only  sometimes  to  ride  with  thee, 
in  thy  hou'dah,  as  thy  servant,  when  thou 
again  seekest  the  tiger.” 

The  whole  circle  laughed  at  this.  They 
were  just  human,  after  all.  Their  fire¬ 
brands  were  held  high,  and  gleamed  on  I 
Little  Shikara’s  dusky  face,  and  made  t  t 
luster  in  his  dark  eyes.  The  circle,  roaring 
with  laughter,  did  not  hear  the  Sahib’s  r^ 
ply,  but  they  did  see  him  nod  his  head. 

“T  WOULD  not  dare  go  without  thee 
L  now,”  Warwick  told  him. 

And  thus  little  Shikara’s  dreams  came 
true — to  be  knowm  through  many  villages 
as  a  hunter  of  tigers,  and  a  brave  follower 
and  comrade  of  the  forest  trails.  And 
thus  he  came  into  his  own — in  those  far-ofi 
glades  of  Burma,  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Manipur. 


View-points 

By  Ira  South 

ALL  polished  brass  and  varnished  steel. 

Rolls  the  long,  cool  Pullman  train. 

Soft  velvet  lulls  to  drowsiness 

.\nd  monotone  of  sound  the  brain. 

Through  the  sheet  of  plated  glass 
.\n  arid  slope  shows  bare. 

High  up,  the  scattered  flocks  lie  down 
Or  forage  for  a  scanty  fare. 

Up)on  the  lofty  hill-slope,  cool  in  the  boulder’s  shade. 

Sits  Manuel,  pastor  of  the  goats,  and  makes  his  noonday  meal, 
.\nd  sees  the  distant  dusty  train 
Crawl  ’round  his  mountain  foot 

.\nd,  careless  and  content,  lies  back  to  pick  his  stringed  guitar 
.\nd  watch  the  distant  foothills  waver  in  the  sun. 
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Mr$.  Hohh$  remarked  that  some  were  no  better  than  Huns. 


George,  dear,”  saW  my  wife, 
“I’ve  been  reading  your  ‘Rem¬ 
iniscences’  again.” 

I  was  touched  by  this  proof 
of  the  deep  interest  my  wife 
takes  in  all  that  concerns 
I  said  so. 

“Yes,  dear,”  she  replied,  “and  I  am  more 
^  ever  convinced  that  you  have  been 
I??  **served.  You  have  left  too  many 
untold;  things  the  public  ought  to 
®e  told.” 

“You  know  how  I  dislike  boasting,”  I 
’®®uded  her. 

My  wife  looked  at  me  with  fond  admira- 
At  least,  I  think  that  was  what  it  was. 
Yes,  dear,  I  know,”  she  said.  “But 
are  a  public  character,  and  you  must 
allow  false  modesty  to  come  between 
j^and  the  public’s  idea  of  you.  They 
to  see  you  as  you  really  are.  They 
to  know  all  you’ve  done.’’ 
would  rather  thev  didn’t  know,”  I 
touaiked. 
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By  George  Rohey 


The  favorite  of  laughter-loving  London 
theatre-goers,  who  combines  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  versatile  comediaui,  author- 
humorist,  and  popular  entertauner, 
writes  a  sketch  of  a  special  constable’s 
unprecedented  efforts  to  preserve  the 
peace.  His  philosophically  disposed 
copper,  who  turns  the  other  cheek  in 
the  face  of  attack  amd  meets  the  most 
pressing  emergencies  with  five-pound 
notes,  is  a  fresh  and  amusing  contribu¬ 
tion  to  current  fiction- 


“Why,  father?”  asked  George  Junior, 
“Could  they  put  you  in  prison?” 

I  told  George  not  to  be  an  idiot.  I  am 
sometimes  afraid  the  boy  is  not  very  intelli¬ 
gent.  For  a  lad  of  his  age  he  shows  an  ex¬ 
traordinary'  lack  of  perception.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  only  the  vaguest  conception 
of  my  character,  for  instance. 

My  wife  was  thoughtless  enough  to 
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laugh  at  George’s  mistake.  But  I  could 
see  she  regretted  it  immediately  after¬ 
ward,  for  she  remarked  in  a  serious  tone: 

“Your  father,  George,  can  do  no  wrong. 
Always  remember  that.  It  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  family  life.” 

“The  public,”  continued  my  wife, 
“ought  to  know  how  you  did  your  duty  as 
a  Special,  George — and  how  you  sixffered 
for  it.” 

I  uttered  a  modest  disclaimer.  I  told 
her  that  I  did  not  wish  to  parade  my  ac¬ 
tions  before  the  world. 

“Then  if  you  won’t,  I  will!”  cried  my 
wife.  “I  will  write  the  story  of  Paradise 
Row!” 

I  gazed  at  her  in  consternation. 

“I  insist  upon  wrriting  it,”  said  my’  wife 
eagerly.  “It  is  oidy’  ri^t  that  some  record 
of  these  things  should  be  left  for  posterity', 
George.  Posterity,”  she  w’ent  on  with 
growing  enthusiasm,  “shall  see  you  with 
my  eyes.” 

“The  Lord  forbid!”  I  ejaculated. 
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“Why,  George,  darling,  whatever  do  you 
mean?”  my  wife  inquired  in  a  tone  of  in¬ 
tense  surprise.  “I  am  sure  the  public 
would  be  delighted  with  my  picture  of  you.” 

“I  am  sure  they  would,”  I  agreed.  “But 
I  do  not  wish  the  public  to  have  a  picture 
biased  by  wifely  devotion.  I  don’t  want 
rubbish  and  hysteria  of  that  sort  brought 
in.” 

“Oh,  George!”  pleaded  my  wife. 

“No,”  I  told  her  firmly.  “In  my  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  public,  sentimwit  has  got  to 
be  left  out  entirely.  Sooner  than  allow 
you  to  drag  in  sentiment,  I  will  write  the 
bally  story  of  Paradise  Row  myself.” 

After  all.  perhaps  my  wife  is  right.  It 
ought  to  be  done.  For  the  sake  of 
posterity,  therefore,  I  pen  this  record  of  my 
first  night  as  a  Special. 

When  they  detailed  me  off  for  duty  in 
Paradise  Row,  a  small  street  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  I  said  I  was  glad.  My 
brother  constables  at  the  station  seemed 
surprised.  They  did  not  think  I  ought  to 
be  glad.  I  told  than  I  w’as  interested  in 
the  East  End.  It  was  there  that  one  saw 
life — the  warm,  pulsating  life  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  stripped  of  the  shallow  veneer  of  the 
more  sophisticated  residential  suburbs. 

My  brother  constables  nudged  each 
other  and  grinned.  They  said  that  if 
warm,  pulsating  life  was  what  I  wanted,  I 
should  most  likely  get  it  in  Paradise  Row. 

At  first  ^ht  of  the  place  I  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  It  was  a  quiet  street  of 
small  houses,  looking  serene  and  peaceful 
in  the  moonlight.  The  inhabitants  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  wrapped  in  slumber. 

I  reflected  that  I  was  the  guardian  of 
that  peaceful  street.  These  slumbering 
souls  had  been  entrusted  to  my  care.  They 
were  a  sacred  charge.  Filled  with  that  up¬ 
lifting  thought,  I  paced  the  length  of  the 
street  and  back  again,  fingering  my  whistle 
and  from  time  to  time  unsheathing  my 
truncheon  to  assure  myself  that  it  would 
slip  in  and  out  at  a  moment’s  notice 
should  I  require  it. 

I  could  not  help  \\'ishing  that  something 
would  happen — something  that  would  en¬ 
able  me  to  show  my  mettle,  to  prove  to 
myself  and  to  the  world  that  it  was  not  in 
vain  that  I  had  answered  the  call  of  king 
and  country. 

For  a  time,  nothing  stirred:  the  only 
sign  of  life  a  black  cat  curled  up  upon  a^ 
doorstep. 

My  gaze  wandered  from  the  black  cat 
upon  the  doorstep  to  the  geraniums  neatly 
ranged  in  pots  upon  the  window-ledge.  I 
mused  for  a  while  upon  the  pleasant  con¬ 
trast  of  the  black  fur  and  the  vivid  green 
and  red  of  the  flowers.  Then  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  by  the  figure  of  a  small 
boy  in  the  distance. 

The  boy  was  hurrying  toward  me,  and 
as  he  drew  nearer,  I  realized  that  he  was  in 
a  state  of  intense  excitement.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  required  my  help.  Instantly 
I  prepared  to  give  it.  Slightly  hastening 
my  steps  and  firmly  grasping  my  trun¬ 
cheon,  I  went  to  meet  the  toy. 

It  flashed  across  my  mind  that  there  was 
somethii^  infinitely  touching  in  the  trust 
reposed  in  me  by  this  little  child.  And  I 
reflected  that  he  was  one  of  the  thousands 
of  helpless  trusting  creatures  that  looked 
to  us,  the  representatives  of  law  and  order, 
in  every  emergency. 

In  that  moment  I  realized  to  the  full  the 
immense  scope  and  importance  of  our 


"Wiu  out  momtnt!"  txeJaimtJ  tkt  girl  AriHy.  “  '  Wit«l'  't  $agt.  It’i  all  right!  Shi’i 
only  b*in’  murdtnd!  ‘Wit*  whit*  I  find*  m*  whittl*!’  You’r*  a  htoomin'  '*ro,  ain’t  g*iT 


great  police  force — the  vast  re^nsibili- 
ties  that  rest  upon  our  shoulders.  And  in 
that  moment  I  registered  a  solemn  vow 
that,  come  what  might,  I  would  always  do 
my  duty;  I  would  never  fail  my  weaker 
fellow  men  in  their  tour  of  need,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  difficult  or  dangerous  the  task  im¬ 
posed  upon  me. 

The  boy  was  shouting  something  unin¬ 
telligible  in  a  childish  treble.  He  was  pant¬ 
ing  and  out  of  breath  when  he  reached 
me. 

I  addressed  him  kindly.  I  patted  his 
head  in  a  reassuring  manner.  I  spoke  in 
slow,  measured,  confidence-inspiring  tones. 

WH.\T  is  it,  my  little  man?  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  speak.  1  am  here  to 
help  you.” 

The  toy  peered  scarchingly  into  my 
face.  .\11  at  once  he  smiled,  .\gain  I  was 
touched  by  the  confidence  and  trust  I  read 
upon  that  childish  face. 

Then,  clearly  and  distinctly,  he  uttered 
his  behest: 

“Please,  sir,  have  you  got  any  cigaret- 
pictures?” 

At  this  remote  period  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  precise  nature  of  my  reply.  It  may 
be  that  I  spoke  hastily.  It  may  be  that  I 
made  use  of  ill-considered  words.  The  toy, 
I  recollect,  made  faces  at  me  as  he  retired. 
He  retired,  walking  backward,  and  mak¬ 
ing  remarks  of  no  significance  whatever. 

I  was  thinking  out  suitable  replies  which 
would,  I  feel  convinced,  have  silenced  the 
toy  effectually  had  he  remained  to  hear 
them,  when,  all  at  once,  I  heard  a  cry — a 
cry  inexpressibly  horrible,  a  cry  that 


sounded  scarcely  human,  as  of  some  knt 
soul  in  torment. 

I  listened  with  wildly  beating  heart. 
Once  more  that  cry. 

I  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
my  shaking  fingers  clutching  my  titn* 
cheon. 

Shrieks  and  howb  rent  the  air.  I  saw 
what  had  happened:  My  black  cat  was  ns 
longer  sleeping  peacefully  upon  its  door* 
st^.  It  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  a* 
counter  with  a  feline  of  the  tortoise^hl 
variety. 

As  they  fought,  clawing  and  spittin 
venom  at  one  another,  the  combataaH 
made  horrid  noises,  ear-splitting  and  blood- 
curdli^. 

I  tried  to  drive  them  apart.  I  t  irandisW 
my  truncheon.  I  yelled  at  them. 

The  black  cat  took  a  flying  leap  on  to  tk 
window-ledge  and  landed  in  the  middled 
the  geraniums,  hotly  pursued  by  the  tfl^ 
toise-shell.  Between  them,  half  the  ^ 
tents  of  the  window-ledge  were  hurled  iek 
the  street. 

I  stooped  to  pick  up  a  gi  r.miunvf^i 
Closely  following  upon  the  cra.sh  of  break* 
ing  pottery,  new  sounds  struck  upon  Bf 
ear:  The  raising  of  a  window-s;ish,  a 
rent  of  words,  forceful,  picturesque,  W 
indicative  of  some  annoyance. 
torrent  of  another  sort,  as  of  a  basin  ■ 
dirty  water  emptied  over,  my  upturned  faflP> 

Filled  with  righteous  anger,  with  ej® 
smarting  with  soapy  water,  yet  still  cl*(h 
ing  the  flower-pot,  I  knocked  at  the 
of  that  house.  .\s  the  repriM'ntatiVf^ 
law  and  order  I  could  not  allow  the  u®’ 
dent  to  pass  unchallenged. 
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I  toW  myself  that  I  would  be  firm  yet 
not  unduly  severe  with  the  perpetrator  of 
the  deed.  In  a  few  carefully  selected 
phrases  I  would  point  out  to  him  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  inconvenience  caused  by  his  im¬ 
pulsive  action. 

I  heard  heavy  footsteps  descending. 
Kelt  moment  a  figure  of  a  giant  attired  in 
a  nightshirt  loomed  before  me. 

It  was  the  most  enormous  man  I  have 
ever  bdield.  His  light  attire  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  reveal  his  powerful  frame  and 
abooraially  bulging  muscles.  The  moon 
shed  her  rays  upon  his  face  and  disclosed  a 
ooonUnance  of  a  strangely  forbidding 
nature. 

He  surveyed  me  with  a  hostile  glare. 
%dl,  watcherwant?”  he  snarled  in  a 
fierce  voice. 

I  realized  that  something  had  probably 
occioied  to  annoy  this  man.  He  seemed 
put  out,  not  quite  himself. 

It  wt^d  not  be  fair  to  harass  him  still 
further. 

I  fdt  sorry  for  the  man.  I  determined 
to  overlook  his  impulsive  assault,  which, 
after  all,  was  prol^bly  intended  for  the 
cats.  I  would  not  even  refer  to  the  inci- 
deat.  I  would  show  him  that  I  bore  him 
BO  Ql-will.  I  would  endeavor  to  reassure 
kirn,  to  put  him  at  his  ease.  I  therefore 
MUtesaed  him  writh  nonchalance  and  de- 
tadunent  of  manner. 

1  apologize  for  disturbing  you,”  I  said, 
“but  I  believe  this  is  your  property.”  And 
I  hdd  out  the  flower-pot  with  a  pleasant 
smile  upon  my  face. 

Next  moment  the  pant  had  seized  the 
fiower-pot  and  hurled  it  back  at  me.  It  hit 
me  ri^t  in  the  middle  of  my  pleasant 
smile,  rebounded  thence,  and  fell  in  shat¬ 
tered  fragments  at  my  feet. 

The  giant  made  a  movement  toward 
mt  Propelled  by  an  irresistible  force,  I 
joined  the  geraniums  upon  the  pavement, 
hhen  I  had  gathered  myself  together,  I 
noticed  that  the  door  of  that  house  was 
dosed.  Its  occupant  had  disappeared. 


form  flew  down  the  steps  and  threw  itself 
upon  me.  Instinct  toW  me  that  this  was 
the  owner  of  the  face. 

When  I  was  able  to  see  clearly,  I  knew 
that  I  was  right. 

The  female  was  large  and  powerful.  I 
noticed  that  she  'addressed  me  as  “Me 
lord!”  But  this,  I  subsequently  concluded, 
was  not  intended  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
From  the  way  she  spoke  I  realized  that 
she,  too,  was  annoyed.  She  referred  to  me 
impartially  as  “me  lord”  and  “you  brute.” 

I  gathered  that  it  was  Aer  cat  I  had 
chased,  her  cat  that  had  leaped  in  at  the 
open  window  and  smashed  the  glass  case 
containing  the  Cupid  that  had  once  deco¬ 
rated  the  summit  of  her  wedding-cake. 

10UDLY  lamenting  this  tragedy,  the 
^  erstwhile  bride  addressed  herself  to  a 
growing  crowd. 

Not  only  had  the  glass  case  been 
smashed  to  smithereens,  but  Cupid  him¬ 
self  had  been  chipped.  He  would  never  be 
the  same  again. 

Cupid,  it  appeared,  had  been  the  apple 
of  her  eye  for  thirty  years. 

The  crowd  respected  the  sentiment. 
They  respected  it  none  the  less  because 
there  was  a  certain  poetic  license  about 
Cupid  as  an  emblem  of  the  matrimonial 
bli^  of  Mrs.  Hobbs,  in  view  of  the  present 
'  occupatbn  of  Mr.  Hobbs.  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  Mr.  Hobbs,  having  been 
duly  charged  with  and  found  guilty  of  ex¬ 
treme  physical  violence  resulting  in  griev¬ 
ous  bodily  injuries  to  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Hobbs,  was  then  serving  a  sentence  of 
hard  labor  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs. 

Mrs.  Hobbs  herself  touched  delicately 
upon  this  circumstance  in  the  course  of  a 
brief  risutni  of  her  career  with  which  most 
of  her  hearers  appeared  to  be  already 
familiar. 

Her  misfortune  and  unblemished  char¬ 
acter  served  to  emphasize  the  reprehensible 
nature  of  my  behavior:  The  chasing  of  the 
innocent  cat  of  the  blameless  Mrs.  Hobbs 


now  stood  revealed  as  an  act  of  unpar- 
T^Y  FIRST  impulse  was  to  call  the  fel-  alleled  brutality  and  callousness.  The  cat 
^  *  low  to  account;  to  demand  an  expLi-  of  one  who  had  triumphantly  supported 


n»^  of  his  conduct;  if  necessaiy,  to 
mast  upon  an  apologj’. 

Then  I  realized  that  there  is  a  time  for 
*w*ytlung;  and  that  this,  most  likely,  was 
>ot  the  time. 

I  would  let  him  sleep  upon  it.  In  the 
ooniing  when  we  were  both  cooler — I 
would  talk  to  him  in  the  cool  of  the  mom- 

■l- 

In  the  meantime  those  infernal  cats — 
cause  of  the  whole  trouble — I  could 
kor  them  fight^  still,  farther  up  the 
•troet — fighting  like  fiends. 

^0  tnore  full  of  ri^teous  indignation, 
I  dashed  up  to  the  b^ts.  I  drove  them 
*PMt.  I  pursued  them. 

TV  black  cat  climbed  up  the  lamp-post, 
•wther  the  wounds  I  had  sustained  for- 
»de  me  follow. 

The  tortoise-sheU  devil  continued  to 


herself  and  the  partner  of  her  joj-s  and 
sorrows  for  thirty  years  by  taking  in  man¬ 
gling  and  occasionally  doing  for  the  ladies  of 
the  neighborhood  to  oblige,  such  an  ani¬ 
mal,  Mrs.  Hobbs  pointed  out,  shoidd  have 
been  sacred. 

I  bowed  my  head  in  shame. 

Mrs.  Hobbs  said  she  would  learn  me  to 
chase  the  poor  dumb  animal. 

The  crowd  murmured  approval. 

Mrs.  Hobbs  remarked  that  some  people 
were  no  better  than  Huns. 

The  crowd  cried,  “That’s  right!”  and 
“Shame!” 

Mrs.  Hobbs  said  she  hoped  that  some 
day  some  people  would  be  trodden  on  as 
she  had  been  trodden  on. 

The  crowd  hoped  so  too. 

Mrs.  Hobbs  b^n  to  ciy.  She  said  this 
was  the  crowning  sorrow  of  her  life.  Noth- 
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and  dropped  Cupid  on  to  the  pavement. 

It  broke  into  three  pieces.  Mrs.  Hobbs 
gave  a  shriek  and  swooned  into  my  arms. 

She  was  a  large  woman,  but  my  presence 
of  mind  did  not  desert  me.  I  lowered  her 
gently  on  to  her  doorstep  and  called  for 
keys  and  burnt  feathers. 

Then  it  was  that  I  received  a  remark¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
“It’s  the  poor  that  help  the  poor.” 

The  poor  burned  feathers  under  the  nose 
of  Mrs.  Hobbs  until  she  was  quite  black  in 
the  face.  They  put  so  many  door-keys 
down  her  back  that  eveiy  inch  of  her  must 
have  been  metal-plated. 

For  a  long  time  Mrs.  Hobbs  refused  to 
yield  to  treatment.  The  burnt  feathers 
made  her  choke  and  cough,  but  she  went 
on  swooning,  and  her  eyes  remained  tightly 
closed.  All  efforts  to  lift  her  were  fruit¬ 
less.  Mrs.  Hobbs  continued  to  repose  in¬ 
ertly  upon  her  doorstep. 

Then  some  one  suggested  blood-letting, 
and  Mrs.  Hobbs  sat  up.  By  the  time  I 
had  pressed  a  five-pound  note  into  her 
hand  she  had  recovered  completely. 

Amid  answers  of  approval  she  assured 
me  that  she  bore  me  no  malice  and  that, 
though  the  loss  of  the  Cupid  was,  of  course, 
irreparable,  she  felt  sure  that  I  had  acted 
from  the  best  of  motives.  When  aU  the 
keys  had,  with  some  difficulty,  been  re¬ 
trieved,  Mrs.  Hobbs  bade  us  a  compara¬ 
tively  cheerful  “good  night,”  and  the 
crowd  retired.  Blinds  that  had  been  hur¬ 
riedly  pull^  up  were  pulled  dowm  once 
more;  windows  that  had  been  thrown  open 
were  closed.  Front  doors  were  slammed, 
bolts  shot,  keys  turned  in  their  locks.  The 
black  cat  retreated  to  its  doorstep.  Quiet 
reigned  once  more  in  Paradise  Row. 

Then  a  new  sound  broke  the  silence  of  the 
night — the  sound  of  lurching  footsteps — 
of  some  belated  reveler  retimiing  home. 
(I  have  read  this  somewhere  in  a  book  and 
it  fits  in  beautifully.) 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  belated 
reveler  came  zigzagging  along  toward  me 
by  the  aid  of  lamp-posts,  each  of  which  in 
turn  he  seemed  reluctant  to  abandon,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  in  a  condition  of 
abnormal  alcoholic  excitation,  leading  to 
slightly  impKiired  muscular  action  of  the 
extremities,  accompanied  by  considerable 
obfuscation  of  the  visual  organs.  In  short, 
the  man  was  blind  drunk. 

Deploring  his  condition,  yet  not  without 
a  certain  sympathetic  insight,  I  hurried  to 
his  assistance  at  the  moment  when,  finally 
abandoning  all  extraneous  support,  he  slid 
on  to  the  pavement. 

IR-AISED  him  to  a  sitting  position.  I  in¬ 
terrogated  him  in  the  authoritative  yet 
not  callous  manner  befitting  to  my  uni¬ 
form. 

“Come,  my  man,”  I  said.  “Pull  your¬ 
self  together,  and  tell  me  w’here  you  live.” 

He  muttered  something  I  could  not 
understand. 

“Come,  come,”  I  remarked  more  firmly. 


me  on  level  ground.  I  chased  it  furi-  ing  would  ever  make  up  to  her  for  the  “I  know  exactly  how  you  feel.  No  doubt 


^Ith  wild  cries  waving  my  trun-'  chipped  Cupid,  and  the  glass  case  alone 
It  darted  up  the  street  and  leaped  had  cost  a  small  fortune. 

1*^1'  an  open  window.  There  was  a  The  crowd  advised  her  to  have  the 
•wa  crash  and  the  tinkle  of  broken  gbss.  lawrofim. 

^®^ent  bter  a  face  api^ared  at  the  Mrs.  Hobbs  deebred  between  her  sobs 
female  face,  distorted  with  that  she  certainly  would. 

I  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Hobbs  that  I  was 
willing  to  make  good  the  loss  as  far  as  by 
in  my  power. 

Mrs.  Hobbs  instantly  became  hysterical 
51  . 


It  gave  me  one  look  then  disap¬ 
peared. 

jJ  *^?*^J*®sitating  how  to  act.  Then  the 
«  the  house  burst  open.  .\  female 


a  jwlicy  of  masterly  inactivity  commends 
itadf  to  your  mind  at  the  present  moment, 
in  preference  to  more  active  measures. 
But  you  must  make  an  effort.  Tr>’  and 
tell  me  where  you  live.” 

He  made  the  effort. 

“Stwenty-stoo,”  he  murmured. 

I  looked  anxioiLsly  at  the  numbers  on  the 
nearest  houses.  Luckily,  twenty-two  was 
not  far  away. 
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the  {asterished)  street!"  he  remarhed. 
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custerd>  .  Can’t  you  see  ’e’s  bin  bashin’ 
me  about  somethink  crool?” 

“But  he  is  your  husband,”  I  reminded 
her. 

“\’is,  an’  I  gives  ’im  in  charge,  see?” 

“Sybil,  my  girl,  don’t  you  be  a  crimson 
fool,”  said  her  husband.  Then  his  face 
changed  and  he  burst  into  laughing. 

I  turned  to  Sybil.  She  was  far  from 
laughing.  She  was  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro  as  though  ia  pain,  clutching  her  head. 
Her  nose  and  one  side  of  her  face  were  ter- 
riUy  swollen.  One  eye  was  completely 
do^,  while  tears  were  streaming  out  of 
the  other.  There  was  a  bruise  upon  her 
neck  the  size  of  Bill  Sykes’s  fist. 

“Do  your  duty,  constable,”  she  groaned. 

I  looked  irresolutely  at  her  lord. 

He  grinned. 

“Come  on,  then,”  he  said.  “Come  and 
arrest  me.” 

There  was  scmiething  in  Mr.  Sykes’s  tone 
and  maimer  1  did  not  like. 

“Look  here,”  I  beg^n,  and  hesitated. 

“Constable,  do  your  duty!”  cried  Mr. 
Sykes  ironically. 

I  took  a  step  toward  him. 

“That’s  right,”  he  said  encouragingly. 
“Come  on!  Lay  ’ands  on  me,  constable, 
and  yer  mother  w'on’t  know  yer  when  I’ve 
(kme  with  yer!” 

I  turned  to  Sybil. 

“You  are  driving  this  man  to  despera¬ 
tion,”  I  said. 

“Looks  like  it,  don’t  it?”  she  retorted 
carelessly. 

“T’HINK!”  I  pleaded.  “Think  before  you 

A  do  anything  you  may  regret.  Remem¬ 
ber,  he  is  your  husl^d.  Remember,  before 
}'ou  send  him  to  prison,  he  is  the  man  you 
have  vowed  to  love,  honor  and  obey.  The 
man  you  have  taken  for  better  and  for 
worse.” 

“A  damn  sight  more  worse  than  better,” 
replied  Sybil. 

“At  any  rate,  he  is  your  husband,”  I 
said.  “Won’t  you — can’t  I  persuade  you 
to— forgive  him?” 

With  these  words  I  drew  out  my  note¬ 
case.  I  pushed  a  note  into  her  hand. 


“Come,”  I  murmured,  “be  generous, 
forgive.” 

She  folded  the  note  with  care,  stooped 
and  thrust  it  into  her  stocking. 

“Safest  place  when  ’e’s  about,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  nodding  toward  her  husband  in 
an  explanatory  way.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  ill-feeling  in  her  voice. 
Then,  deceived  by  this  sign  of  magnanim¬ 
ity,  I  made  a  slight  mistake. 

I  said,  smiling  kindly  at  Sybil, 
“shake  hands  with  him.” 

“What  for?”  demanded  Sybil. 

“To  show  you’re  friends.” 

“W’e  ain’t,”  said  Sybil.  “W’e’re  mar¬ 
ried.” 

“To  show  there’s  no  ill-feeling,  then.” 

“There  is.”  It  was  Mr.  Sykes  who 
spoke  this  time.  “I’m  sick  of  the  sight  of 
’er.” 

“To  look  at  ’im  gives  me  a  pain,”  said 
Sybil. 

“Oh,  it  does,  does  it?”  cried  Mr.  Sykes 
in  an  awful  voice.  “All  right,  then.”  He 
advanced  threateningly  toward  his  spouse. 
“For  two  pins.  I’ll  slosh  yer — - — ” 

“No,  no!”  I  cried,  hastily  drawing  out 
another  couple  of  notes.  “Here,  we  won’t 
say  any  more  about  it.” 

“I  dunno  so  much  about  that,”  said  Mr. 
Sykes  slowly,  as  he  pocketed  his  note. 
“I’ve  ’arf  a  mind  to - ” 

“No,  you  aren’t,”  Sybil  interrupted, 
stooping  once  more  toward  her  stocking. 
“Don’t  you  know  a  real  gentleman  when 
you  see  one?” 

She  raised  her  voice  and  shouted  shrilly; 

“Gwendoline!  You  in  bed?” 

“No,  ma,  I  ain’t!” 

The  girlish  form  of  Gwendoline  appeared 
in  the  doorway. 

“Light  the  gentleman  to  the  door, 
Gwendoline.” 

“Yes,  ma.” 

The  obedient  Gwendoline,  candle  in 
hand,  escorted  me  to  the  gate. 

I  bade  her  “good  night.”  Gwendoline 
remained  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
closed  gate,  apparently  intent  on  further 
conversation. 


“You  ’adn’t  ought  to  ’ave  let  father  git 
orf,”  she  remark^. 

“My  good  girl,”  I  said,  “yovL  don’t  know 
anything  about  it.” 

There  was  that  in  Gwendoline’s  manner 
that  irritated  me  faintly. 

“Don’t  I?  I  do,  though,”  she  retorted. 
“I  was  in  the  passage  all  the  time.  I  saw.” 

“Well,  then,  you  saw  how  everything 
has  been  amicably  settled.” 

“Y'es,  I  saw  you  settlin’,”  she  replied. 
“You  settled  father  and  mother,  but  you 
ain’t  settled  me.  It  was  me  what  fetched 
you.” 

“Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,”  I  said.  “.An 
oversight  on  my  part.  Allow  me  .  .  .” 

Left  to  myself,  I  reflected  that,  after  all, 
it  was  five  poun^  well  ^lent. 

I  had  saved  the  authorities  unnecessary 
trouble.  Molence,  perhaps  bloodshed,  had 
been  avoided.  A  gentle  answer  had  in¬ 
deed  turned  away  wrath. 

“Whatever  anybody  says,”  I  mused 
happily,  “conciliatory  method  invariably 
pay.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my 
mouth  when  an  ominous  familiar  soimd 
broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

Next  moment  there  came  a  deafening 
crash,  succeeded  by  a  blow  that 
seemed  to  split  my  ear-drum,. and  I  knew 
nothing  more. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness  the 
“All  Clear”  signal  was  being  soimded. 

No  one  was  seriously  injured  by  the 
bomb  that  had  fallen  in  Paradise  Row.  I 
had  been  merely  stunned  by  the  concus¬ 
sion. 

As  I  was  being  assisted  down  the  street, 
a  little  dazed  and  shaken,  a  childish  face 
sw’am  into  my  line  of  vision.  I  recognized 
it:  it  belong^  to  the  collector  of  cigaret- 
pictures.  I  discovered  that  he  was  being 
led  along  the  street  by  an  authoritative 
female  who  firmly  clutched  a  small  reluc¬ 
tant  hand. 

“Oh,  muwer,  look!”  cried  the  collector 
of  cigaret-pictures,  and  he  pointed  his  dis¬ 
engaged  arm  at  me.  “Our  copper’s  bin 
blown  up!” 


Safe 

By  ‘David  J'dorton 

'JTHE  iron,  winter  twilight  deeper  falls; 

The  long  road  curving  where  the  hills  are  bare. 
Has  half-forgot  how  once  these  fields  were  fair, 
And  once  these  hills,  with  green,  bird-haunted  walls: 
The  patient  cattle,  sheltered  in  their  stalls. 

Have  left  brown  acres  where  the  stubbles  stand, 

.  .And  nothing  moves  above  the  blighted  land. 

Save  a  lone  blackbird,  circling  as  he  calls. 


Att  enda  nts 

By  David  TAorton 


'^HE  mild-eyed  Oxen  and  the  gentle  Ass, 

By  manger  or  in  pastures  that  they  graze. 
Lift  their  slow  heads  to  watch  us  where  we  pass, 
A  reminiscent  wonder  in  their  gaze. 

Their  low  humilty  is  like  a  crown, 

A  grave  distinction  they  have  come  to  wear — 
Their  look  gone  past  us— to  a  little  Town, 

And  a  sweet  miracle  that  happened  there. 


■I 


Only  the  yellow  window-lights  that  glow. 

One  after  one,  a  warm  and  mellow  square. 
To  frame  brief  silhouettes  recurring  there. 
Lift  up  the  grievous  pall,  since  well  I  know 
How  Winter  fails  of  all  his  death  and  doom. 
Where  two  may  pass  within  a  lighted  room. 
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An  old,  old  vision  haunts  those  quiet  eyes. 
Where  proud  remembrance  drifts  to  them  again, 
Of  Something  that  has  made  them  humbly  wise, 
— These  burden-bearers  for  the  race  of  men — 
And  lightens  every  load  they  lift  or  pull, 
Something  that  chanced  because  the  Inn  was  full. 
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In  Red  and  Gold 

A  Romance  of  tke  Greatest  River 
By  Samuel  J^erwin 

Author  of  “Temperamental  Henry,"  "The  Hilts  of  Han,"  etc. 


THE  STORY  SO  FAR 


ON  BOARD  a  steamer,  leaving  Shanghai  for  a  voyage  up  the  Yangtze- 
Kiang,  are  brought  together  Dawley  Kane,  American  millionaire,  his 
son.  Rocky  Kane,  a  much-spoiled  youth;  Braker,  the  financier's  secretary, 
and  a  Japanese  traveling;  assistant;  Miss  Andrews,  an  American  girl,  and 
her  older  companion.  Miss  Means;  three  notorious  characters  of  the  China 
Coast,  'Tex  Cmnor,  The  Manila  Kid — and  a  girl,  Dixie  Carmichael.  Soon 
after  the  start,  Connor  and  the  Kid  draw  young  Kane  and  others  into  a  card 
rame,  which  the  mate  of  the  steamer,  Griggsby  Doane.  quietly  breaks  up. 
The  Kid  then  arranges  a  boxing  match  between  a  Chinese  “prizefighter" 
and  Doane.  It  proves  to  be  an  occasion  for  gambliiw  and  Doane  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  knock  out  a  foul  opponent.  In  the  fight  Doane's  strength  and 
force  of  personality  impre^  the  elder  Kane.  The  Viceroy  of  Nanking  with 
his  daughter  and  retinue,  is  pr^nt;  he  invit^  Doane  to  luncheon.  Rocky 
Kane  attempts  a  brutal  flirtation  with  a  Chinese  girl  who  he  does  not  know 
is  the  daughter  of  the  Viceroy,  later  sending  her  an  insulting  note,  which 
comes  to  me  captain.  Doane  goes  to  his  cabin  to  warn  him  and  fiiids  him 
smoking  opium. 

At  the  luncheon  with  the  Viceroy  are  revealed  something  of  Doane’s  mist 
and  of  the  Viceroy’s  unhappy  position  in  the  new  currents  of  Chinese  life, 
between  the  old  and  the  new  worlds.  At  the  end  he  meets  the  Viceroy’s 
daughter,  Hui  Pei,  who  asks  to  see  him  later  alone.  At  Kiu  Kiang,  where 
the  steamer  stops,  two  deserting  soldiers  of  the  Viceroy  are  shot;  there  are 
rumors  of  outbreaks  up  the  river.  Dixie  Carmichael  learns  the  meaning  of 
all  this  through  young  Kane,  and  tries  to  get  Tex  Connor  and  the  Manila 
Kid  to  plan  a  raid  on  the  priceless  collection  of  jewels  at  the  V'iceroy’s  an¬ 
cestral  home.  Hui  Fei  tells  Doane  her  father  is  returning  there  to  take  his 
life,  in  otxxlience  to  the  orders  of  the  totteri^  Imperial  Court.  She  herself 
is  to  be  taken  to  the  Court  as  wife  of  some  imperial  favorite. 

At  a  dance  on  board,  an  evening  later.  Rocky  Kane,  moved  by  remorse. 


asks  Doane  to  interpret  his  apology  to  the  Viceroy  and  asks  Hui  Fei  for  a 
dance.  She  politely  rebuffs  him.  Rocky  in  a  fit  of  depression  goes  out  to 
smoke  opium  in  Dixie  Carmichael’s  cabin.  That  night  a  battle  Dreak.s  out 
between  the  revolutionists  and  the  Viceroy’s  soldiers  on  board,  and  later 
the  steamer  is  found  afire,  and  is  beached.  The  Viceroy’s  party  is  rescued, 
but  a  child,  the  little  princess,  is  accidentally  left  behind.  Rocky  Kane, 
roused  from  his  opium  daze  by  Doane,  finds  her,  and  with  Doane  swims 
ashore  with  her.  Hui  Pei  warms  to  the  young  man’s  heroism. 

Her  father  thanks  Doane,  who  improves  the  occasion  by  offering  to  help 
the  Viceroy  to  escape  the  fate  that  awaits  him.  The  Viceroy  is  moved  by 
this  evide  ice  of  friendliness  but  is  resigned  to  the  Imperial  edict.  He  in¬ 
vites  Doane  to  accompany  him  home.  Doane  prevails  upon  Dawley  Kane 
to  bid  for  the  Viceroy  s  collections  of  jewels  and  art  treasures,  but  declines 
to  become  Kane’s  agent  when  the  millionaire  suggests  that  a  better  bargain 
can  be  made  with  the  emissary  from  Peking  who  is  on  the  way  to  confiscate 
the  Viceroy’s  posse^oiu.  Meanwhile,  young  Rocky  Kane,  stranded  on 
the  beach  with  Hui  Fei  and  the  child  princess,  declares  his  love  for  the 
Chinese  girl,  and  confesses  that  his  opium  lamp  had  started  the  fire  on 
board  the  steamer.  An  English  unbcat  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  white 
folks.  On  their  way  out  to  the  boat  in  a  tender.  Rocky  learns  from  his 
father  of  the  impending  danger  to  the  Viceroy’s  family  and  swims  ashore 
to  protect  Hui  Fei. 

Dixie  Carmichael,  Tex  Connor  and  the  Manila  Kid,  who  fled  the  fire  in 
the  same  small  boat,  reach  a  Chinese  junk,  which  they  immediately  press 
into  service  and  direct  toward  Huai^  Chow,  bent  on  plunderiim  the  Vice¬ 
roy’s  estate.  At  the  instance  of  Dixie,  the  Kid  attempts  to  kill  Connor  and 
instead  meets  death  himself.  When  the  junk  arrives,  Connor  brutally  or¬ 
ders  Dixie  to  remain  on  board.  She  disobeys  his  orders  and  follows  him 
ashore. 


Chapter  Ni 


The  road — narrow,  worn  to  a 
deep-rutted  little  canon — circled 
a  brown  hill,  rose  into  a  mud- 
gray  village,  where  a  few  listless 
children  played  among  the  dogs 
and  a  few  apathetic  beggars  and 
vendors  of  cakes  and  •wrinkled  old  •women 
Stared  at  the  thin  white  girl  who  walked 
rapidly  and  alone;  woimd  on  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cultivated  fields;  came  at  length 
to  a  wall  of  mud-bricks'  crowned  with  tUes 
of  yellow  glaze  and  a  ridge-piece  of  green, 
and  at  last  to  a  gate-house  with  a  heavily 
ornamented  roof  of  timbers  and  tiles.  Other 
roofs  appeared  just  beyond,  and  interlacing 
foliage  that  was  tinged  here  and  there 
with  the  red  and  yeUow  and  bronze  of 
autumn. 

The  great  gates,  of  heavy  plank  studded 
with  iron  spikes,  stood  open,  apparently 
unattended.  Dixie  Carmichael  paused; 
pursed  her  lips.  .  Her  coolly  searching  eyes 
noted  an  incandescent-light  bulb  set  in  the 
massive  lintel.  This,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
place,  .\lmost  absently,  peering -through 
into  tiled  courtyards,  she  took  two  of 
the  corrosive-sublimate  tablets  from  her 
pocket;  then,  holding  them  in  her  hand, 
stepped  within,  and  stood  listening.  The 
rustling  of  the  leaves  she  heard,  as  they 
swayed  in  a  pleasant  breeze,  and  a  softly 
musical  tinkling  sound ;  then  a  murmur  that 
might  be  voices  at  a  distance  and  in  some 
confusion;  and  then,  sharply,  with  an  im- 
earthly  thrill,  the  silver  scream  of  a  girl. 
Yes,  this  would  be  the  place. 

The  buildings  on  either  hand  were  silent. 
Doors  stood  open.  Paper  windows  were 
tom  here  and  there  and  the  woodwork 


In  a  Garden 


broken  in.  But  the  flowers  and  the  dwarf 
trees  from  Japan  that  stood  in  jars  of  Ming 
pottery  were  undisturbed. 

She  passed  through  an  inner  gate  and 
around  a  screen  of  brick  and  found  herself  in 
a  park.  There  was  a  waterfall  in  a  rock¬ 
ery,  and  a  stream,  and  a  tiny  lake.  A  path 
led  over  a  series  of  little  arching  bridges 
of  marble  into  the  grove  beyond;  and 
through  the  trees  there  she  caught  glimpses 
of  elaborate  yellow  roofs.  On  either  hand 
stood  pai-lows — decorative  arches  in  the 
pretentious  Chinese  manner — and  beyond 
each  a  roofed  pavilion  built  over  a  bridge. 

She  considered  these;  after  a  moment 
sauntered  under  the  pai-low  at  her  right, 
mounted  the  steps  and  dropped  on  the  or¬ 
namented  seat  behind  a  leafy  •vine.  Here 
she  was  sheltered  from  view,  yet  her  eyes 
commanded  both  the  main  gate  and  the 
way  over  the  marble  bridges  to  the  build¬ 
ings  in  the  grove. 

She  looked  about  with  a  sense  of  quiet 
pleasure  at  the  gilded  fretwork  beneath 
the  curving  eaves  of  the  pavilion,  the 
painted  scrolls  above  them,  and  the  smooth 
round  columns  of  aged  nanmu  wood  that 
was  in  color  like  dead  oak  leaves  and  that 
still  exhaled  a  vague  perfiune.  The  tin¬ 
kling  sound  set  up  again  as  another  breeze 
wandered  by;  and  looking  up  she  saw  four 
small  bells  of  bronze  suspended  from  the 
eaves.  She  sat  very  still,  listening,  look¬ 
ing,  thinking,  dra'wing  in  with  a  deep  in¬ 
halation  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  the 
nanmu  wood.  It  might  be  pleasant,  one 
day,  to  lease  or  even  buy  a  home  like  this. 
So  ran  her  alert  thoughts. 

The  murmuring  sound  from  the  buildings 
in  the  grove  continued,  now  swelling  a 
little,  now  subsiding.  It  was  not,  of  itself, 
an  alarming  sound,  excepting  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  muffled  shot.  Her  quick  imagina¬ 
tion,  however,  pictured  the  scene — they 


would  be  running  about,  calling  to  one  an¬ 
other,  beating  in  doors,  rummaging  every¬ 
where.  The  drunkenness  would  doubtless 
be  already  under  way.  There  would  be 
much  casual  but  ingenious  cruelty.  An  orgi¬ 
astic  indulgence  in  every  uttermost  thrill  of 
sense.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see;  she 
even  considered,  her  nerves  tightening 
slightly  at  the  thought,  strolling  back  there 
over  the  bridges;  but  held  finally  to  her  first 
impulse  and  continued  waiting  here. 

A  considerable  time  passed;  half  an  hour 
or  more.  Then  she  glimpsed  figures  ap¬ 
proaching  slowly  through  the  grove.  Th^ 
emerged  on  the  farthest  of  the  marble 
bridges.  One  was  Tex  Connor;  the  second 
perhaps — certainly — Tom  Sung.  Th^  car¬ 
ried  armfifls  of  small  boxes,  at  the  sight  of 
which  Dixie’s  pulse  again  quickened 
slightly;  for  these  would  be  the  jewels. 
Tom  appeared  to  be  talking  freely;  as  they 
crossed  the  middle  bridge  he  broke  into 
song;  and  he  reeled  jovially.  Connor 
walked  firmly  on  ahead. 

They  stopped  by  the  gate  screen.  Ccmi- 
nor  glanced  cautiously  about;  then  moved 
aside  into  a  tiled  area  that  was  hidden  frwn 
the  gate  and  the  path  by  quince  bushes. 
He  called  to  Tom,  who  followed. 

Miss  Carmichael  could  look  almost  di¬ 
rectly  down  at  them  through  the  leaves. 
She  watched  closely  as  they  hurriedly 
opened  the  boxes  and  filled  thpir  pockets 
with  the  gems.  Tom  used  a  stone  to  break 
the  golden  settings  of  the  larger  diamonds, 
pearls  and  rubies. 

A  low- voiced  argument  followed.  She 
heard  Tom  say:  “I  come  back,  all  light 
But  I  got  have  a  girl!”  And  he  lurched 
away. 

Connor,  looking  angrily  after  hun, 
reached  back  to  his  hip  pocket ;  but  recon¬ 
sidered.  He  needed  Tom,  if  only  as  inter¬ 
preter;  and  Tom,  singing  unmusically  a* 
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She  $at  on  tht  floor;  leaned  wearily  against  the  rail.  He  seated  himself  in  a  corner. 


be  reeled  away  over  the  marble  bridges,  good  eye  on  her,  while  the  other  gazed  a  moment  a  faintly  mocking  sinile  hovered 
knew  it.  •  vacantly  over  her  shoulder.  about  her  thin  mouth.  She  said: 

jj  She  coolly  studied  him — the  flushed  “Saving  those  pearls  for  me,  Tex?” 

face,  bulging  pockets,  protruding  shirt  He  stared  at  her,  fixed  her  with  that  one 

CONNOR  waited,  standing  irresolute,  lis-  where  he  had  stuffed  in  those  astonishing  small  eye,  but  offered  not  a  word. 

tening,  turning  his  eye  toward  the  gate,  ropes  of  pearls.  A  moment  later,  however,  nervously  sig- 

then  toward  the  trees  behind  him.  The  He  said  then,  vaguely:  naling  her  to  be  still,  he  brushed  by  and 

^1  m  the  pavilion  considered  him.  She  “What  are  you  doing  here?”  .  peep^  out  around  the  quinces, 

had  not  before  observed  evidence  of  fear  “Thought  I’d  come  along.  Suppose  he  “What  is  it?”  she  asked  quickly;  then 

in  the  man.  But  then  she  had  never  be-  stays  back  there — drinks  some  more,  moved  to  his  side, 
fore  seen  him  in  a  situation  that  tested  his  You’d  be  sort  of  up  against  it,  wouldn’t 

brain  and  nerve  as  well  as  his  animal  cour-  you?”  Ill 

age.  He  was  at  heart  a  bully,  of  course;  “I’d  be  no  worse  off  than  you.”  He  was 

and  she  knew  that  bullies  were  cowards,  evasive,  and  more  than  a  little  sullen.  TMMEDIATELY  beyond  the  farthest  of 
IMiat  small  respect  she  had  at  moments  She  saw  that  he  was  foolishly  trying  to  A  the  marble  bridges  stood  a  group  of  ten 
felt  for  Tex  left  her  now.  She  came  down  keep  his  broad  person  between  her  and  the  or  twelve  soldiers  in  drunkenly  earnest  argu- 
to  despising  him,  as  she  despised  nearly  boxes.  ment.  Above  them  towered  the  powerful 

all  other  men  of  her  acquaintance.  Still  “You  couldn’t  handle  the  junk  without  shoulders  and  small  round  head  of  Tom 

peering  through  the  leaves,  she  saw  him  Tom.  Not  very  well.  Look  here,  Tex,  it  Simg.  In  the  one  quick  glance  she  caught 
®ove  a  little  way  toward  the  gate,  then  can’t  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  an  impression  of  rifles  slung  across  sturdy 
gfance,  with  a  start,  toward  the  marble  the  Concessions  at  Hankow.  We  could  backs,  of  bayonets  that  seemed,  at  that 
bridges,  finally  turning  back  to  the  remain-  pick  up  a  cart,  or  even  walk  it.”  distance,  oddly  dark,  in  color;  an  impres- 

boxes.  “What  good  would  that  do?”  sion,  too,  of  confused  minds  and  a  growing 

He  opened  one  of  these — it  was  of  yellow  “There’ll  be  steamers  down  to  primitive  instinct  for  violence.  Tom  and 

lacquer  richly  ornamented— and  drew  out  Shanghai.”  another  swayed  toward  the  bridge;  others 

what  appeared  to  be  a  tangle  of  strings  of  .  “And  there’ll  be  police  to  drag  us  off.”  drew  them  back  and  pointed  toward  the 

P*arls.  He  turned  it  over  in  his  hands;  “How  can  they?  What  can  they  pin  on  buildings  they  had  left.  The  argument 

^read  it  out;  felt  his  pockets;  finally  un-  you?”  waxed.  Voices  were  shrilly  emphatic, 

buttoned  his  shirt  and  thrust  it  in  there.  Connor’s  eye  wavered  back  toward  the  “Looks  bad,”  said  the  girl,  at  Connor’s 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Dixie  arose,  re-  grove  and  the  buildings.  She  realized  shoulder.  “You’ve  let  ’em  get  out  of  hand 
P“ced  the  poison  tablets  in  her  pocket,  now  that  he  was  breathing  hard.  “After  Tex.”  Then,  as  she  saw  him  nervously 
*®oothed  her  skirt,  and  went  lightly  dowm  all  this” — he  muttered.  “That  old  Vice-  measuring  with  his  eye  the  width  of  the 
uje  steps.  He  did  not  hear  her  imtil  she  roy’ll  be  up  here,  you  know.  With  his  open  space  between  the  qmnees  and  the 

mob,  too.  And  there’s  plenty  of  people  pite  screen,  she  added:  “Thinking  of  mak 
I^you  think  Tom’ll  come  back,  Tex?”  here  to  tell.”  He  was  trying  now  to  hold  ing  a  run  for  it,  Tex?” 

.  whirled  so  clumsily  that  he  nearly  an  arm  acre)ss  his  middle  in  a  position  that  He  slowly  swimg  that  eye  on  her  now 
cU  among  the  boxes  and  the  broken  and  would  conceal  the  treasure  there.  and  for  no  reason  pushed  her  roughly 

fsnipled  bits  of,  gold  and  silver;  fixed  his  Her  glance  followed  the  motion,  and  for  away. 
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“It’s  none  of  your  business  what  I’m 
going  to  do,”  he  replied  roughly. 

But  the  voice  was  husky  and  curiously 
light  in  quality.  And  the  eye  wavered 
away  from  her  intent  look.  This  creature 
fell  far  short  of  the  Tex  Connor  of  old. 
She  spoke  sharply: 

“Come  up  into  this  summer  house, 
Tex!”  She  indicated  it  with  an  upward  jerk 
of  her  head.  “They  won’t  see  us  there,  at 
first.  You  didn’t  see  me.  You’ve  got 
your  pistols.  You  can  give  me  one.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  stand  off  a  few  Chinese 
drunks.” 

She  could  see  that  he  was  fumbling  about 
for  courage,  for  a  plan,  in  a  mind  that  had 
broken  down  utterly.  His  growl  of  “I’m 
not  giving  you  any  pistol!”  was  the  flim¬ 
siest  of  cover.  And  so  she  left  him,  choos¬ 
ing  a  moment  when  that  loud  argiunent 
beyond  the  bridges  was  at  its  height  to  nm 
lightly  up  the  steps  and  into  the  pavilion. 

From  this  point  she  looked  down  on  the 
thick-minded  Connor  as  he  struggled  be¬ 
tween  cupidity,  fear  and  the  bluffing  pride 
that  was  so  deep  a  strain  in  the  man.  The 
one  certain  fact  was  that  he  couldn’t  pur¬ 
poselessly  wait  there,  with  Tom  Sung  lead¬ 
ing  these  outlawed  soldiers  to  a  deed  he 
feared  to  imdertake  alone.  They  were 
coming  over  the  bridges  now,  Tom  in 
the  lead,  lurching  along  and  brandishing 
his  revolver,  the  others  imslinging  their 
rifles.  The  argument  had  ceased;  they 
were  ominously  quiet. 

Dixie  got  her  tablets  out  again;  then  sat 
w'aiting,  that  faint  mocking  smile  again 
touching  the  comers  of  her  mouth.  But 
the  smile  now  meant  an  excitement  border¬ 
ing  on  the  thrill  she  had  lately  envied  the 
savage  folk  in  the  grove.  Such  a  thrill  had 
mov^  those  cold-eyed  women  who  sat 
above  the  combat  of  gladiators  in  the  Co¬ 
losseum  and  with  thumbs  down  awaited 
the  death  agony  of  a  fallen  warrior.  It  had 
been  respectable  then ;  now'  it  was  the  per¬ 
verse  pleasure  of  a  solitary  social  outcast. 
But  to  this  girl  who  could  be  moved  by  no 
simple  pleasures  it  came  as  a  gratifying 
substitute  for  happiness.  Her  own  danger 
but  added  a  sharp  edge  to  the  exquisite 
sensation.  It  was  the  ultimate  gamble,  in 
a  life  in  which  only  gambling  mattered. 

Connor  was  fumbling  in  utter  confusion, 
first  at  a  hip  pocket  w’here  a  pistol  bulged, 
then  at  a  side  pocket  that  bulged  with 
precious  stones.  His  eye  darted  this  way 
and  that.  His  cheeks  had  changed  in 
color  to  a  pasty  gray.  The  girl  thought 
for  a  moment  that  he  had  actually  gone  out 
of  his  head. 

HIS  action,  when  it  finally  came,  was 
grotesquely  romantic.  She  thought, 
in  a  flash,  of  the  adventure  novels  she  had 
so  often  seen  him  reading.  It  was  to  her 
absurd ;  even  wildly  comic.  For  with  those 
bulging  pockets  and  that  gray  face,  a  crim¬ 
inal  run  to  earth  by  his  cruder  confeder¬ 
ates,  he  fell  back  on  dignity. 

He  strode  directly  out  into  the  path, 
with  a  sort  of  mock  firmness,  and,  like  a 
policeman  on  a  busy  comer,  raised  his 
hand. 

Even  at  that  he  might  have  impressed 
the  soldiers,  for  he  was  white,  and  had 
been  their  vital  and  vigorous  leader,  and 
they  were  yellow  andlow-bred  and  dnmk. 
As  it  was,  they  actuaUy  stoj^sed,  just  over 
the  nearest  bridge;  gave  the  odd  appear¬ 
ance  of  huddling  imcertainly  there.  But 
Connor  could  not  hold  the  pose.  He 


broke;  looked  wildly  about;  started,  puffing 
like  a  spent  runner  up  the  steps  of  the  pa¬ 
vilion  where  the  girl,  leaning  slightly  for¬ 
ward,  drawing  in  her  breath  sharply 
through  parted  lips,  looked  through  the 
leaves. 

Several  of  the  rifles  cracked  then;  she 
heard  the  bullets  sing  by.  And  Connor 
fell  forward  on  the  steps,  clawed  at  them 
for  a  moment,  and  lay  still  in  a  slowly 
widening  pool  of  thick  blood.  He  had  not 
so  much  as  drawn  a  weapon.  Tex  Connor 
was  gone. 

IV 

HEY  came  on,  laughing,  with  a  good 
deal  of  rough  banter,  and  gathered  up 
the  jewels.  Tom  and  another  mounted  the 
steps  to  the  body  and  went  through  the 
pockets  of  his  trousers  for  the  jewels  that 
were  there  and  the  pistols.  As  there  was 
no  coat,  they  did  not  look  further.  And 
then  merrily  they  went  back  over  the  mar¬ 
ble  bridges  to  the  buildings  in  the  grove 
where  were  still,  perhaps,  liquor  and 
women. 

When  the  last  of  their  shouts  had  died 
out,  when,  laying  her  head  against  the  fra¬ 
grant  wood,  she  could  hear  again  the  mu¬ 
sical  tinkh'ng  of  the  bronze  bells  and  the 
pleasant  murmuring  of  the  tiny  waterfall 
and  the  sighing  of  the  leaves,  Dixie  slipped 
down  to  the  body,  fastidiously  avoiding  the 
blood.  It  was  heavy;  she  exerted  all  her 
wiry  strength  in  rolling  it  partly  over. 
Then,  drawing  out  the  curious  net  of  pearls, 
she  let  the  body  roll  back. 

Again  in  her  sheltered  seat  she  spread  on 
her  lap  the  amazing  garment;  for  a  gar¬ 
ment  of  some  sort  it  appeared  to  be.  There 
was  even  a  row  of  golden  clasps  set  with 
very  large  diamonds.  At  a  rough  estimate 
she  decided  that  there  were  all  of  three 
thousand  to  four  thousand  perfect  pearls  in 
the  numerous  strings.  Turning  and  twist¬ 
ing  it  about,  she  hit  on  the  notion  of  draw¬ 
ing  it  about  her  shoulders  and  found  that  it 
settled  there  like  a  cape.  It  was,  indeed, 
just  that — a.  cape  of  pearls.  She  did  not 
know  that  it  was  the  only  garment  of  its 
precise  sort  in  the  world,  that  it  had  passed 
from  one  royal  person  to  another  until, 
after  the  death  of  “the  Old  Buddha”  in 
1908,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  Excel¬ 
lency  T’ang  Chi  T’ung. 

She  took  it  off;  st(^  erect;  pulled  out 
her  loosely  hanging  middy  blouse;  and, 
twisting  the  strings  into  a  rope,  fastened  k 
about  her  waist,  rearranging  the  blouse 
over  it.  The  concealment  was  perfect. 

She  sat  again,  then,  to  think  out  the  next 
step.  Returning  to  the  junk  was  out  of  the 
question.  It  would  be  better  to  get  some¬ 
how  up  to  the  Concessions  and  trust  to  her 
wits  to  explain  her  presence  there.  For 
Tex  had  been  shrewd  enough  about  that. 
The  Concessions  were  a  sm^l  bit  of  earth 
with  but  one  or  two  possible  hotels,  full  of 
white  folk  and  fuller  of  gossip.  She  had 
had  her  little  difficulties,  with  the  consuls, 
as  ■with  the  rough-riding  American  judge 
who  took  his  itmerant  court  from  post  to 
p)ost  announcing  firmly  that  he  purposed 
ridding  the  East  of  such  “American  girls” 
as  she.  Dawley  Kane  would  surely  be 
there,  and  other  survivors  of  the  fire.  It 
all  meant  picking  up  a  passage  down  the 
river  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  and 
running  grave  chances  at  that.  But  her 
strength  lay  in  her  impregnable  self-confi¬ 
dence.  She  feared  herself  least  of  all. 
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.Another  problem  was  the  getting  to  the 
Concessions.  It  was  not  the  best  of  times 
for  a  girl  to  walk  the  highway  alone.  To 
be  sure,  she  had  come  safely  through  from 
the  junk;  but  it  had  not  been  far,  and  she 
hadn’t  had  to  approach  a  native  army. 
She  decided  to  wait  an  hour  or  so.  until  the 
plunderers  there  in  the  grove  siiould  be 
fully  drunk;  then,  if  at  the  moment  it 
^med  the  thing,  to  slip  out  and  make  a 
try  for  it. 

And  then,  a  little  later,  evidently  from 
the  road  outside  the  wall,  came  a  new  sort 
of  confused  sounds;  music,  of  flageolets 
and  strings  and  falsetto  voices,  and  wth  it 
a  low-pitched  babel  of  many  tongues. 
Whoever  these  new  folk  might  be,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  turning  in  at  the  open  gate. 
The  music  stopped  abruptly  in  a  low  whine 
of  discord,  and  the  talk  rose  in  pitch.  Over 
the  brick  screen  appeared  banners  moving 
jerkily  about,  dipping  and  rising,  as  if  in 
the  hands  of  agitated  persons  below;  a 
black  banner,  bearing  in  its  center  the 
triple  imperial  emblems  of  the  sun,  the 
other  two  yellow,  one  blazoning  the  fa¬ 
miliar  dragon,  the  other  a  phenLx. 

A  few  banner  men  appeared  peeping 
cautiously  about  the  screen ;  Manchu  sti 
diers  of  the  old  effete  army,  bearing  short 
rifles.  They  came  on  cautiously  into  the 
park,  joined  in  a  moment  by  others.  .\n 
officer  •with  a  cue  and  an  old-fashioned 
sword  and  a  military  cap  in  place  of  a  tur¬ 
ban  followed,  and  forming  them  into  a 
ragged  column  of  fours  marched  them  over 
the  marble  bridges  and  into  the  grove, 
where  they  disappeared  from  view. 

Then  a  gorgeously  colored  sedan  chair 
came  swaying  in,  carried  by  many  bearos 
walking  under  stout  bamboo  cross-poles. 
Others,  in  the  more  elaborate  dress  of  oi- 
cials,  walked  beside  and  behind  it.  Then 
came  more  soldiers,  who  straggled  infor¬ 
mally  about,  some  even  dropping  on  the 
gravel  to  rest  their  evidently  weary  bodies. 

The  chair  was  opened  in  front  and  a  tall 
fat  man  stepp^  rather  pompously  out, 
wearing  a  robe  of  rose  and  blue  and  the 
brightly  embroidered  insignia  and  cap  but¬ 
ton  of  a  mandarin  of  the  fourth  rank, 
once  a  servant  came  forw’ard  with  a  huge 
umbrella  (not  unlike  the  sort  often  seen  on 
European  bathing -beaches),  which  he 
opened  and  held  over  the  fat  man.  .Andtto 
they  waited,  all  of  them,  standing  or  lying 
about  and  talking  in  excited  groups.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  ofificials  hurried  back  around  the 
screen  as  if  to  examine  the  deserted  apart¬ 
ments  just  within  the  gate,  and  shortly  re¬ 
turned  with  much  to  say  in  their  muska 
singsong.  .\n  oflTicer  suddenly  espied  tw 
body  of  Connor  lying  on  the  steps  of 
the  pavilion  and  came,  with  others,  ex¬ 
citedly  to  the  foot  of  the  steps.  The  key 
of  the  confused  talk  rose  at  once.  The« 
was  an  excited  conference  of  many  raM 
about  the  tall  fat  man  under  the  umbrella. 

Then  came  from  the  grove  that  same 
sound  of  muffled  shots,  followed  by  * 
breathless  pause.  More  shots  then,  and 
great  excitement  here  by  the  screen.  A 
Aumber  of  the  soldiers  who  had  crossed  tne 
bridges  appeared,  rrmning.  1  he  mM  ■ 
the  lead  had  lost  turban  and  rifle.  As  M 
drew  near  blood  could  be  seen  i)n  his 
And  now  abruptly  the  officials  arm  ^ 
ragtag  and  bobtail  by  the 
bearers,  lictors,  runners,  soldierspw 
their  heads.  Some  ran  this  way  and 
even  into  the  bushes,  only  to  reappear 
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They  wfr€  cominy  avtr  the  bridge  now^  Tom  Sung  in  the  lead^  lurching  along  and  hrandi^ing 
his  revolver,  the  others  unslinging  their  rifies. 

Wjow  their  clearer-headed  brethren  out  to  ing  and  yelling,  came  many  of  the  soldiers  onets  performing  subtle  acts  of  torture 
The  umbrella-bearer  dropped  from  the  junk,  some  reeling,  but  all  de-  which  gave  them  evident  pleasure  and  of 
®jJ*wden  and  vanished.  The  fugitives  lighted  at  the  thought  of  further  slaughter,  w’hich  the  coldly  observant  Dixie  Car- 
the  grov’e  were  among  the  panic-  They  caught  the  tall  fat  mandarin  as  he  michael  lost  no  detail.  W  hen  the  fat  body 
*wcken  group  now,  racing  with  them  for  was  waddling  around  the  screen,  wounded  lay  inert,  not  before,  they  took  the  sword 
^  SMe  and  the  highway  without;  scur-  by  a  chance  shot;  leaped  upon  him,  bring-  of  a  fallen  officer  and  cut  off  the  head,  hack- 
2^  wound  the  end  of  the  screen  like  ing  him  down  screaming  with  fear;  beat  ing  clumsily.  The  head  they  placed  on  a 
ffiptened  rabbits  and  in  pursuit,  cheer-  and  kicked  him;  with  their  knives  and  bay-  pole,  marching  noisily  about  wnth  it,  finally 
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setting  it  up  beside  the  first  of  the  marble 
bridges.  Then  at  last  they  wandered  back 
into  the  grove  and  left  the  grisly  object  on 
the  pole  to  dominate  obscenely  the  garden 
they  had  profaned. 

Dixie  leaned  against  the  smooth,  sweet 
surface  of  the  nanmu  wood  and  listened 
again  to  the  pleasantly  soft  sounds  of 
waterfall  and  moving  leaves  and  little 
bronze  bells.  Her  face  was  chalk-white; 
her  thin  hands  lay  limp  in  her  lap;  she 
knew,  with  an  abrupt  sensation  of  sinking, 
that  ^e  was  profoundly  tired.  But  in  her 
brain  burned  still  a  cold-white  flame  of  ex¬ 
citement.  Life,  her  instinct  as  the  veriest 
child  had  informed  her,  was  an5rthing, 
everything,  but  the  simple  copybook-pat¬ 
tern  expounded  by  the  naive  folk  of 
America  and  England.  Life,  as  she  criti¬ 
cally  saw  it,  was  a  complex  of  primitive 
impulses  tempered  by  greeds,  dreams  and 
amazing  subtleties.  It  was  blindly  posses¬ 
sive,  carelessly  repellant,  creative  and  de¬ 
structive  in  a  breath,  at  once  warm  and 
cold,  kindly  and  savage,  impersonally 
heedless  of  the  helpless  human  creatures 
that  drifted  hither  and  yon  before  the 
winds  of  chance.  Cunning,  in  the  world 
she  saw  about  her,  won  always  farther  than 
virtue,  and  often  farther  than  force. 

She  could  not  take  her  eyes  during  a 
long  period  of  time  from  the  hideous  object 
on  the  pole.  Her  overstimulated  thoughts 
were  reaching  quickly,  sharply,  far  in  every 
direction.  The  feeling  came,  grew  into  be¬ 
lief,  that  she  was  mysteriously  out  of  her 
danger.  She  felt  the  ropes  of  pearls  under 
her  blouse  with  an  ecstatic  little  catch  of 
the  breath;  and  finally  letting  her  eyes 
drop  to  that  other  ugly  object  on  the  steps 
beneath  her,  slowly  opened  her  bag,  drew 
out  the  bracelet  watch  (that  the  Manila 
Kid  had  given  her  out  of  an  absurd  hop>e) 
and  fastened  it  about  her  wrist.  And  her 
eyes  were  bright  with  triumph. 

CLapter  Xen 


T"HIERE  came  for  His  Excellency,  as  the 
^  sun  mounted  the  sky,  a  large  junk  of 
his  own  river  fleet — great  brown  sails 
flapping  against  the  five  masts  of  all  heists 
that  pointed  iq>  at  crazily  various  an^es, 
pennons  flying  at  each  masthead,  hull 
weathered  darkly,  mats  and  fenders  of 
woven  hemp  hung  over  the  poop-rail,  and 
a  swarming  pigtailed  crew  at  the  sweeps 
and  overside  on  the  sponsem  and  hard  at 
the  tracking  ropes  as  the  tai-kring  screamed 
fixma  the  bow  and  the  lao-pan  shouted 
from  the  poop. 

They  were  ferried  aboard  in  the  small 
boat,  T’ang  with  his  daughters  and  his 
suite  and  servants,  a  haneflul  of  pitifully 
wailing  wennen,  young  Kane  and  Griggsby 
Doane.  Then  the  trackers  cast  off  from 
the  shore  and  the  mooring  poles,  the  sweeps 
moved,  and  with  the  la^pan  musically 
calling  the  stroke  the  junk  moved  labc^ 
riously  up-stream  toward  the  home  of  His 
ExceUenc>’’s  ancestors. 

'  Crowded  into  the  uninviting  cabins  the 
weary  travelers  sought  a  few  hours  of  rest. 
Even  the  servants  and  the  mourning  wom¬ 
en,  under  the  mattings  forward,  fell 
swiftfy  asleep.  Only  Rocky  Kane,  his 
eyes  staring  widely  out  of  a  sensitively 
white  face,  walked  the  deck;  untU  the 
thought — a  new  sort  of  thou^t  in  the  life 


He  wheeled  *o  clumsily  that  he  nearly  fell  among 
the  boxes  and  the  broken  and  tramfled  bits  of 
gold  and  silver. 

of  this  headstrong  youth — ^that  he  would 
be  disturbing  tho%  below  drove  him  aft, 
out  beyond  the  steersman  to  the  over¬ 
hanging  gallery.  Here  he  sat  on  the  rail  and 
gazed  moodily  down  at  the  tireless,  mighty 
river  flowing  off  astern. 

The  good  in  the  boy — ^made  up  of  the 
intelligence,  the  deep-smoldering  conscience, 
the  fineness  that  were  woven  out  of  his 
confused  heritage  into  his  fiber — was 
rising  now  like  a  tide  in  his  ^irit;  and 
the  experience  was  intensely  painful.  'It 
seemed  to  his  imdisciplined  mind  that  he 
was,  in  certain  of  his  aspects,  an  incredible 
monster.  There  had  b^  wild  acts  back 
home,  a  crazy  instinct  for  excess  that  now 
took  on  distinctness  of  outline;  moments 
of  careless  evil  in  Japtan  and  Shan^iai; 
the  continuous  subtle  conflict  with  his 
father  in  which  any  evasion  had  seemed 
fair;  but  above  all  these  vi-vdd  memory- 
screens  that  raced  like  an  imcontrollably 
swift  panorama  through  his  over-alert 
brain  stood  out  his  vicious  conduct  on  the 
ship. 

It  was  impossible  at  this  moment 
to  realize  mentally  that  the  Princess  Hui 
Fei  was  now  his  friend;  he  could  see  her 
only  in  the  bright  Manchu  costume  as  she 
had  appeared  when  he  first  so  imcouthly 
^ke  to  her.  And  there  were,  too,  the 
lij^y  moments  with  the  strange  girl  known 
as  Dixie  Carmichael.  That  part  of  it 
was  only  a  nightmare  now.  He  was  over¬ 
tired.  The  racing  in  his  brain  frightened 
him  more  than  a  little.  He  stared  at  the 
dimpling  yellow  river,  at  a  fishing  boat, 
and  fii^ly  lifted  his  hurt  eyes  to  the 
bright  sky.  He  had  been  going  straight  to 
hell,  he  told  himself,  mumbling  the  words 
softly  aloud.  And  then  this  lovely  girl  had 
broujght  him  into  confusion  and  humility. 
Suddenly  he  had  broken  with  his  father; 
that,  in  itself,  seemed  curiously  unaccount¬ 
able,  yet  there  the  fact  stood. 

Life — eager,  crowding — had  rushed  him  off 
his  feet.  Hefelt  wildly  adrift,  carried  on  ctir- 
rents  that  he  could  not  stem.  He  was, 
indeed,  passing  throu^  one  of  life’s  deep¬ 
est  experiences,  one  known  to  the  some¬ 
what  imimaginative  and  intolerant  people 
whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins  as  conviction 


of  sin.  His  own  careless  life  had  overtaka 
and  confronted  him.  It  had  to  be  a  bitta 
moment.  There  .was  even  terror  in  h. 
And  there  was  no  escaping;  it  had  to  be 
lived  through. 

A  merry  voice  called;  there  was  the 
patter  of  soft-clad  feet,  and  in  a  moment 
the  little  princess  in  her  yellow  hood  with 
the  fox  head  on  the  crown  was  climbin 
into  his  lap.  Eagerly,  tenderly,  he  lifted 
her;  cuddl^  her  close  and  kis^  her  soft 
cheek.  Tears  were  frankly  in  his  e)’es 
now. 

He  laughed  with  her,  nervously  at  first, 
then,  in  the  quick  responsiveness  of  j-outh, 
with  good  humor.  She  came  to  him  as 
health.  Together  they  watched  the  div¬ 
ing  cormorants  and  the  wading  buffalo. 
Then  he  hunted  about  until  he  found  a  bit 
of  board  and  a  ball  of  twine;  whittled  the 
board  into  a  flat  boat,  stuck  a  little  mast 
in  it  with  a  white  sail  made  from  a  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  towed  it  astern.  To¬ 
gether  they  hung  on  the  rafl,  watching  the 
craft  as  it  bobb^  over  the  little  waves  and 
laughing  when  it  capsized  and  lost  its 
sail. 

She  climbed  into  his  lap  again  after  that, 
and  scolded  him  for  making  the  unintd- 
ligible  English  sounds,  and  made  signs  for 
hun  to  smoke;  and  he  showed  her  his  water- 
soaked  cigarets. 


AT  A  low-pitched  exclamation  he  turned 
with  a  nervous  start.  The  tall  eu¬ 
nuch  stood  on  the  cabin  roof;  came  quiddy 
forward  for  the  child.  And  beside  him  was 
Miss  Hui  Fei,  still  of  course  wearing  the 
Chinese  coat  and  trousers  in  which  she 
had  escaped  from  the  steamer.  She  had, 
imder  the  warm  sun,  thrown  aside  the 
curiously  modem  opera  wrap.  She  was 
slim,  young,  delicately  feminine.  The 
boy  gazed  at  her  reverently.  She  seemed 
to  hhn  a  fairy,  an  unearthly  creature, 
worlds  beyond  hLs  reach.  In  his  excite¬ 
ment,  but  a  few  hours  back — in  what  he 
had  supposed  to  be  their  last  momoit  to¬ 
gether,  in  what,  indeed,  had  seemed  the 
end  of  the  world — he  had  declared  his 
love  for  her.  That  had  been  an  upnii 
of  pure  emotion.  He  recalled  it  now,  yet 
found  it  difficult  to  accept  as  an  occurrenct 
The  actual  world  had  ttimed  unreal  to  hiin, 
as  it  does  to  the  inexperienced  and  sensi¬ 
tive  young  that  suffer  poignantly. 

To  this  grave  young  woman,  oddly, 
his  shipmate,  he  could  hardly,  he  felt  now, 
have  spoken  a  personal  word.  Theit 
acquaintance  had  begun  at  a  high  etrio- 
tional  pitch;  now  it  must  begin  again, 
normally.  ^  it  seemed  to  him.  ^ 

“We  were  looking  for  my  li’l  sister, 
she  explained,  and  half  turned.  The 
eunuch  had  already  disappeared  with  the 
child. 

“Won’t  you  sit  out  here — with  me. 
He  spoke  hesitantly.  “That  is,  unlea 
you  are  too  tired  to  visit.” 

“I  coul’n’t  sleep,”  said  she. 

Slowly  she  came  out  on  the  pllery. 

“There  aren’t  any  chairs,”  said  he.  “Per* 
haps  I  could  find - ” 

“I  don’  mind.”  She  sat  on  the 
leaned  wearily  against  the  rail.  He  settlefl 
himself  in  a  comer. 

“I  couldn’t  sleep  either.  You  see- 
Miss  Hui — Miss  Fei” — he  broke  into  » 
chuckle  of  embarrassment — “honest,  1 
don’t  know  what  to  call  you.” 
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Xbe  unexpected  touch  of  boyish  good  got  to  try.  If  your  father — really — ”  boyish  smile,  he  looked  up  and  asked — 

humor  mov^  her  nearly  to  a  smile.  Boy-  He  saw  the  slight  shudder  that  passed  “Ever  play  mumble-the-peg?” 

ish  be  was,  sitting  with  his  feet  curled  up,  through  her  slender  body,  and  abruptly  Her  troubled  eyes  for  an  instant  met  his. 

,titihing  at  the  deck  with  his  jack-knife,  checked  the  rapid  flow  of  words.  “We’ve  He  chuckled  again  in  that  boyish  way. 

costless,  collarless,  his  thick  hair  tousletl,  got  to  take  care  of  you,”  he  said,  with  And  she,  nervously,  chuckled  too.  That 

blushing  pleasantly.  surprising  gravity  and  kindness.  “You’ll  seemed  good. 


boyish  smile,  he  looked  up  and  asked — 
“Ever  play  mumble-the-peg?” 

Her  troubled  eyes  for  an  instant  met  his.  . 
He  chuckled  again  in  that  boyish  way. 


‘‘My  frien’s  call  me  Hui,”  she  replied  have  to  get  back  with  the  white  people. 
jj-piy  You  mustn’t  be  left  with  the  yellow.” 

“Ob— really!  May  I?  If  you  would —  “I  know,”  said  she,  the  strength  nearly 


rprising  gravity  and  kindness.  “You’ll  seemed  good. 

ve  to  get  back  with  the  white  people.  “It’s  sort  of  hard  to  make  the  blade  stick 
3U  mustn’t  be  left  with  the  yellow.”  in  this  wood,”  he  said  eagerly.  “But  we 
“I  know,”  said  she,  the  strength  nearly  can  do  some  of  the  things.” 
ne  from  her  voice.  “It  always  seems  Griggsby  Doane,  too,  was  far  from  sleep. 


of  course  I  know  that — but  my  friends  gone  from  her  voice.  “It  always  seems  Griggsby  Doane,  too,  was  far  from  sleep, 
call  me  Rocky.  The  whole  thing  is  Rock-  to  me  that  I’m  an  American.  Though  For  that  matter,  he  was  of  the  strong. 


bigham  Bruce  Kane.  But - ”  .sometimes  I  ge’  confuse’.  It  isn’  easy  to  rruture  sort  that  needs  little,  that  can  work 

“I’ll  call  you  Misser  Kane,”  said  she.  think.”  long  hours  and  endure  severe  strain  with- 

His  face  fell  a  very  little;  but  quickly  he  “I’m  simply  wearing  you  out.  I  mustn’t,  out  weakening.  Moving  aft  over  the  poop 
recovered  himself.  But  just  this — remember  that  I  know  all  he  saw  them,  playing  like  two  children, 

‘You  must  have  wondered — I  suppose  about  it.  I’ve  broken  with  my  father  for  and  stepped  quietly  behind  the  slanting 
it  as  if  I’ve  done  a  rather  crazy  the  present,  and  I’m  happy  about  that,  short  mast  that  overhung  the  steersman. 


thing— it  must  seem  so -  I  have  got  some  money  of  my  own — quite  a 

She  murmured,  “Oh,  no!”  little.  I’ve  even  got  a  wet  letter  of  credit 

“Attaching  myself  to  your  party  this  in  my  pocket.  I  had  just  sense  enough  _ 

way-at  such  a  difficult  time.  I  know  it  last  night  to  get  it  out  of  my  coat.  It’s  ^T^EY  made  a  charming  picture,  laugh- 
was  a  pretty  impulsive  thing  to  do,  no  good,  of  course,  outside  of  the  Treaty  A  ing  softly  as  they  tos^  the  knife.  It 

but - ”  Ports,  but  it’s  there.  I’m  here  to  help,  hadn’t  before  occurr^  to  him  that  young 

His  voice  trailed  into  silence.  The  fact  And  I  do  want  to  feel  that  you’ll  call  on  Kane  had  charm.  Plainly,  now,  he  had. 


was  he  had  done  it  because  he  couldn’t  me — for  anything — and  as  for  the  rest  of  And  it  was  good  for  Hui  Fei,  in  this  hour 

Mp  it.  For  a  brief  moment  this  wild  act  it - ”  of  tragic  su^hse.  Youth,  of  coiuse, 

semed,  however  different  in  its  signifi-  He  had  thought  himself  unusually  clear  would  call  unto  youth.  That  was  the  nat- 
cance  to  himself,  of  a  piece  with  his  other  and  cool,  but  at  this  point  his  voice  clouded  ural  thing.  He  tried  to  force  himself  to 

wild  acts.  It  was,  perhaps,  like  all  those,  and  broke.  He  glanced  timidly  at  her,  see  it  in  that  light,  but  he  went  forward 

jiBt  ungovemed  egotism.  Her  voice  broke  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  with  a  heavy  heart, 

sweetly  in  on  this  moment  of  gloomy  He  had  to  look  away  then.  And  during  The  junk  moved  deliberately  against 

reverie.  a  long  few  moments  they  sat  without  the  current.  The  monotonous  voice  of 


sweetly  in  on  this  moment  of  gloomy  He  had  to  look  away  then.  And  during  The  junk  moved  deliberately  against 
reverie.  a  long  few  moments  they  sat  without  the  current.  The  monotonous  voice  of 

“We  know  tha’  you  would  help  us  if  you  a  word.  the  chanting  lao-pan,  the  rhythmical  splash 

cod’.  An’  you  were  so  won’erful.”  Then  the  thought  came — “I’m  here  to  and  creak  of  the  sweeps,  the  syncopated 

“If  I  only  could  help!  You  see  when  I  help!”  It  was  a  stirring  thought.  He  had  continuous  song  of  the  crowded  oarsman, 
spoke  that  way  to  you — I  mean  telling  never  helped,  never  in  his  life  that  he  could  an  occasional  warning  cry  from  the  tai- 

you  I  loved  you - ”  remember.  And  yet  the  Kanes  did  things;  kung — these  were  the  only  sounds.  Else- 

“Pl^!  We  won’t  talk  abou’  tha’.”  they  were  strong  men.  where,  lying  in  groups  about  the  deck,  the 


you  I  loved  you - ” 

“Please!  We  won’t  talk  abou’  tha’.” 
“No.  We  won’t.  Except  just  this. 


where,  lying  in  groups  about  the  deck,  the 


He  was  moodily  skipping  his  knife  over  castaways  slumbered. 


was  beside  myself.  But  even  then,  or  his  hand,  trying  to  catch  the  point  in  the  But  Doane  knew  that  his  Excellency 
pretty  soon  afterward,  I  knew  it  was  just  soft  wood.  Abruptly,  with  a  surprising,  was  awake,  shut  away  in  the  lao-pan’s 
plain  selfishness.” 

‘You  musn’  say  that,  either.  Please!” 

“No— just  this!  Of  course  you  don’t 
know  me.  What  you  do  know  is  all 

‘You  will  never  forget.  But  even  if 
you  were  some  day  to  like  me  more  than 
you  could  now,  I  know  it  would  take  a 

kog  time.  I’ve  ^t  to  earn  the  ri^t  to  JR  t 

be  really  your  friend  first.  I’m  going  to  I  V 

try  to  do  that.  I’ve  started  all  over — to- 

(hy^-my  life,  I  mean.  I’m  just  simply  ^  ^  l\ 

beginning  again.  There’s  a  good  long  V  J 

scrap  ahead  of  me.  That’s  all  about  //  Y  u  I W 

that!  But  please  believe  that  I’ve  got  a  \  \  V  JM  >  1  /V 


“T  HAVE.  Jumping  overboard  like  that, 
and  swimming  back  to  you — it  wasn’t 
jurt  crazy  impulse,  like  so  many  of  the 
ibings  I’ve  done.  You  see,  my  father  knows 
jw  and  your  father — yes,  I  mean  the  ter- 
nwe  trouble  you’re  in.  Oh,  everything 
“•nes  to  him,  sooner  or  later.  All  the 
You  have  to  figure  on  that,  with 
pater.  He — well,  he  wanted  me  to 
*1^)  thinking  about  you.  He  was  afraid 
la  be  writing  to  you,  or  something.  You 
he’d  watched  us  talking  there  by  the 
And  he  told  me  atout  this — this 
®®jdful  thing.  And  then  I  had  to  come 
bock  Don’t  you  see?  I  couldn’t  go  on, 
Kavmg  you  like  this.  Of  course,  it’s  likely 

I’m  just  in  the  way  here - ” 

^he  was  smiling  wearily,  pathetically, 

DO;—”  she  began. 

way,”  he  swept  impetuously 
'*•  Maybe  I  can  help.  Anyway,  I’ve 
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At  a  rough  tstimate  sht  dteidtd  that 
thort  wort  aU  of  three  thoueand  to  four 
thousand  perfect  fearls  tn  the  numerous 
strings. 
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cabin,  for  repeatedly  he  had  heard  him 
moving  about.  Once,  through  a  thin 
partition,  had  come  the  sound  of  a  chair 
scraping.  It  would  mean  that  T’ang  was 
preparing  his  final  papers.  These  would 
be  completely  done.  There  would  be 
memorials  to  the  throne  and  to  his  children 
and  friends,  couched  in  the  language  of  a 
master  of  the  classics,  rich  in  the  Uterary 
allusions  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  scholar, 
Manchu  and  Chinese  alike. 

Doane  fotmd  a  seat  on  a  coil  of  the  heavy 
tracking  rope.  His  own  part  in  the  drama 
through  wMch  they  were  all  so  strangely 
living  could  be  oidy  passive.  He  would 
serve  as  he  might.  His  little  dream  of  per¬ 
sonal  happiness,  with  a  woman  to  love  and 
new  strong  work  to  be  somehow  begun, 
was  wholly  gone. 

Slowly,  foot  by  foot,  the  clumsy  craft 
crept  up  the  river.  Arid,  strangely,  the 
scene  held  its  peaceful,  intensely  busy 
character.  Everywhere,  as  if  there  were 
no  revolution,  as  if  the  old  river  had  never 
known  wreck^e  and  bloodshed,  the  coun¬ 
try  folk  toiled  in  the  fields.  Jimks  passed. 
Irrigating  wheels  turned  endlessly.  Fish¬ 
ermen  sat  patiently  watching  their  cor¬ 
morants  or  lowering  and  lifting  their  nets. 
A  big  English  steamer  came  booming 
down,  with  white  passengers,  out  of  bloody 
Hankow  (the  looting  and  burning  of  the 
native  city  must  have  been  going  on  just 
then,  before  the  reinforced  imperial  troops 
drove  the  republicans  back  across  the 
river).  Thqr  lay  about  in  deck  chairs, 
these  white  passengers;  or,  doubtless, 
played  bridge  in  the  smoking-room.  And 
Doane,  as  so  often  during  his  long  life, 
felt  his  thoughts  turning  from  these  idle, 
self-important  whites,  back  to  the  oldest 
of  living  peoples;  and  he  dwelt  on  their  in- 
calcrilable  energy,  their  incredible  numbers, 
their  ceaseless  individual  struggle  with  the 
land  and  water  that  kept  them  barely,  at 
best,  above  the  line  of  mere  sustenance. 

IT  WAS  difficult,  pondering  all  this,  to 
believe  that  any  revolution  could  deeply 
stir  this  vast  preoccupied  people,  sub¬ 
merged  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  ancient 
habit.  The  revolution  could  succeed 
only  if  the  Manchu  government  was  ready 
to  fall  apart  from  the  weakness  of  sheer 
decadence.  It  was  nothing,  this  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  the  desperate  work  of  agitators 
who  had  glimpsed  the  freedom  and  wealth 
of  the  West.  And  the  hot-blooded  Canton¬ 
ese,  of  course.  Most  of  the  Chinese  in 
America  were  Cantonese.  The  revolution 
was,  then,  a  southern  matter;  it  was  these 
tropical  men  that  had  come  to  know 
America.  That  was  about  its  only  strength. 
The  great  mass  of  yeUow  folk  here  in  the 
Yangtze  Valley,  and  through  the  coast 
provinces,  and  all  over  the  great  central 
plain  and  the  north  and  northwest  were 
peaceable  at  heart;  only  those  southerners 
were  truculent,  they  and  scattered  hand¬ 
fuls  of  students. 

And  yet  China,  in  the  hopeful  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  and  loved  the  old  tradi¬ 
tions,  must  somehow  be  modernized. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Manchu  would  fall. 
The  vast  patient  multitude  mast  then 
either  learn  to  think  for  themselves  in 
terms  of  modem,  large-scale  organization 
or  fall  into  deeper  degradation.  The 
European  trading  lutions  would  strike 
deep  and  hard  in  a  sordid  struggle  for  the 
remaining  native  wealth.  The  Japanese, 
with  iron  policy  and  intriguing  hand,  would 


destroy  their  institutions  and  bring  them 
into  a  pitiful  slavery,  economic  and 
military. 

His  own  life,  Doane  reflected,  must  be 
spent  in  some  way  to  help  this  great  people. 
The  individual,  confronted  by  so  vast  a 
problem,  seemed  nothing.  But  the  effort 
had  to  be  made.  Since  he  was  not  a 
trader,  since  he  could  not  hope  now  to 
find  himself  in  step  with  the  white  gener¬ 
ation  that  had  pa^ed  him  by,  all  that  was 
left  was  to  pitch  in  out  here.  The  call  of 
the  martyred  Sim  Shi-pi  pointed  a  way. 

The  personal  difficulty  only  remained. 
The  man  who  loses  step  with  his  own 
people  and  his  own  time  must  submit  to 
being  rolled  under  and  trampled  on.  There 
is  no  other  form  of  loneliness  so  deep  or  so 
bitter.  And  seeing  nothing  above  and 
about  him  but  the  hard  under  side  of  this 
hard  white  civilization,  the  imfortunate 
one  can  not  hope  to  retain  in  full  vigor 
the  incentive  to  effort  that  is  the  magic 
of  the  creative  white  race.  Every  circum¬ 
stance  now  seemed  combined  to  hold  him 
down  and  under.  The  philosophy  of  the 
East  with  which  his  spirit  was  saturated 
argued  for  contemplation,  submission,  ne¬ 
gation  (as  did,  for  that  matter,  the  go^l  of 
that  oriental  Jesus  to  whose  life  the  people 
that  called  themselves  Christian,  in  their 
every  activity,  every  day,  gave  the  lie). 
His  oiJy  driving  power,  then,  must  come 
out  of  the  white  spark  that  was,  after  all, 
in  his  blood.  It  was  only  as  a  discordantly 
active  white  that  he  coidd  help  the  yellow 


Slowly,  foot  by  foot,  the  clumsy  craft  creft  uf 
the  rivtr.  And,  strangely,  the  scent  held  its 
peaceful,  intensely  busy  character. 
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men  he  loved.  And  the  one  great  b 
centive — love,  companionsHip,  for  whici 
his  strong  heart  hungered — had  flickered 
before  him  only  to  die  out.  He  mas 
somehow,  at  that,  prove  worthy.  It  vu 
to  be  just  one  more  great  effort  in  a  life  cf 
prodigiously  wasted  effort.  He  thought, 
as  he  had  thought  before  in  bitter  houis^ 
of  Gethsemane.  But  he  knew,  now,  flat 
he  purposed  going  on.  Once  again  he  wjs 
to  dedicate  his  vigor  to  a  cause;  but  this 
time  without  the  hope  of  youth  and  with¬ 
out  love  walking  at  his  ^de. 

And  then,  quaintly,  aJluringly,  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Hui  Fei  took  form  before  his  mind's 
eye,  as  if  to  mock  his  laborious  philosopb}-. 
charm  it  away.  Like  that  of  a  boy  hb 
quick  imagination  wove  about  her  bright 
youth,  her  piquant  new-old  worldl^. 
shining  veils  of  illusion.  It  was,  then,  to 
be  so.  He  was  to  live  on,  sadly,  with  a  dtm 
that  would  not  die.  He  bowed  his  head 

IV 

Their  play  brought  relief  to  the  ova- 
wrought  nerves  of  the  two  younj 
people.  After  a  time  they  settled  om- 
fortably  against  the  rail. 

“You  lost  all  your  things  on  the  steam¬ 
er?”  said  he. 

“Everything.” 

“So  did  I.”  He  smiled  ruefully.  “Eva 
part  of  my  clothes.  But  it  doesn’t  matter." 

“I  di’n’  like  to  lose  all  my  pretty  thinga” 
said  she.  “But  they’re  gone  now.  Ai 
excep’  my  opera  clc^.  An’  I’m  jus’  i 
Manchu  girl  again.  It’s  so  strange— only 
yes’erday  it  seem  to  me  I  was  a  real  Ameri¬ 
can.  I  los’  my  books,  too— all  my 
books.” 

He  glanced  up  quickly. 

“You’re  fond  of  reading?” 

“Oh  yesl  Aren’  you?” 

“Why — ^no,  I  haven’t  been.  The  fel¬ 
lows  and  girls  I’ve  known  didn’t  read 
much.” 

“Tha’  seems  funny.  When  you  havt 
so  much.  And  it’s  so  easy  to  read  Englisli. 
Chinese  is  ver’  hard.” 

“What  books  have  you  read  mostly.” 
She  smiled.  “Oh,  I  coul’n’  say.  So 
many!  I’ve  read  the  classics,  of  couise- 
Shakespeare  an’  Milton  and  Chaucer. 
Chaucer  is  so  modem — don’  you  thiiil? 

I  mean  the  way  he  makes  pictures  with 
words.” 

“What  would  you  think,”  said  he,  “if 
I  confessed  that  I  cut  all  those  old  fellow 
at  school  and  college?” 

“I’ve  thought  often,”  said  she,  gravdy, 
“tha’  you  Americans  are  spoil’  beaux 
you  have  much.  So  much  of  everything. 

“Perhaps;  I  don’t  know.  The  fellow 
feel  that  those  things  don’t  help  much  in 
later  Iffe.” 

“Oh,  bu’  they  do!  You  mus’  have  * 
knowMge  of  literature  an’  philosi^- 
Wha’  do  they  go  to  college  for?” 

“Well — ”  Inwardly,  he  winced.  He 
felt  hinftelf,  without  resentment,  witot 
the  faintest  desire  to  defend  the  life  he  mu 
known,  at  a  disadvantage.  “To  tell  tie 
tmth,  I  suppose  we  go  partly  for  a  ^ 
time.  It  puts  off  going  into  business  four 
years,  you  know,  and  once  you  st^ 
business  you’ve  got  to  get  down  to  it 
Then  there’s  all  the  athletics,  and  t* 
friends  you  make.  Of  course,  most  of  ^ 
fellows  realize  that  if  they  make  the  ri^ 
kind  of  friendships  it’ll  help,  later,  in  tK 
big  game.”  i 


IN  RED  AND  GOLI> 


“You  mean  wth  the  sons  of  other  rich 
men?”  she  asked. 

no,  not — ^yes,  come  to  think  of 
it,  I  suppose  that’s  just  what  I  do  mean. 
Do  you  know  here  with  you,  it  doesn’t 
look  like  much  of  a  picture — does  it?’’ 

Thoughtfully  she  moved  her  head  in  the 
negative. 

“I  know  a  goo’  deal  about  it,”  said  she. 
“I’ve  watch’  the  college  men  in  .\merica. 
Some  of  them,  I  think,  are  pretty  foolish.” 

“I  suppose  we  are,”  said  he,  glumly. 
“But  would  you  have  a  fellow  just  go  in 
for  digging?” 

She  inclined  her  head.  “I  woul’.  It 
is  a  grea’  privilege  to  have  years  for  study.” 

He  was  flushing.  “But  you’re  not  a 
digl  You — you  dance,  you  know  about 

things,  you  can  wear  clothes - ” 

“I  don’  think  study  is  like  w’ork  to  me. 
I  love  it.  .\n’  I  love  people — every  kin’, 
scholars,  working  people — you  know,  every 
kin’.” 

IBs  moody  eyes  took  in  her  eagerly 
mobile  face;  then  dropped,  and  he  stabbed 
his  knife  at  the  deck. 

“Of  course,  we  know  that  all  is  no’ 
ri^t  in  .\merica.  The  men  of  money 
have  too  much  power.  The  govemmen’ 
is  confuse’,  sometimes  very  weak  and 
foolish.  The  newspapers  don’  tell  all  the 
things  they  shoul’.  But  it  is  so  healthy, 
jus’  the  same!  There  is  so  much  chance 
for  ever’  kin’  of  idea  to  be  hear’!  An’  so 
many  won’erful  books!  Often  I  think 
you  real  .Americans  don’  know  how  won¬ 
’erful  it  is,  you  get  excite’  abou’  little 
things.  I  love  Americ  .  The  women  are 
free  there.  There  is  more  hope  there 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  worl’.  I  wish 
China  coul’  be  like  that.” 

“T  QUIT  college,”  said  he.  “You  see, 
*  I’ve  never  looked  at  things  as  you  do.” 
“Bu’  you  have  such  a  won’erful  chance!” 
‘T  know.  .And  I’ve  wasted  it.  But 
I’m  changing.  I — it  wouldn’t  be  fair  of 
course  to  talk  about — about  what  I  was 
talking  about — not  now — ^but  I  am  seeing 
things — everything — through  new  eyes. 
They’re  your  eyes.  I’m  going  at  the  thing 
differently.  You  see,  the  Kanes,  when 
you  get  right  down  to  it,  don’t  think  about 
ttything  but  money.” 

“I  like  to  think  about  beauty,”  said  she. 
‘T  wonder  if  I  could  do  that?” 

“Why  no’?” 

“Well — it’s  kind  of  a  new  idea.” 
“Listen!”  she  reached  out,  plainly  with¬ 
out  a  personal  thought,  and  took  his  hand. 
‘I’m  going  to  red’  some  poetry  that  I 
love.” 

Thrilled  by  the  clasp  of  her  hand,  his 
mind  eager  wax  to  her  stronger  mind,  his 
gaze  clinging  to  her  pretty  mouth,  he 
listen^  while  she  repeated  the  little  poem 
of  William  B.  Yeats  beginning — 

“All  the  words  that  I  utter, 

And  all  the  words  that  I  write  . . .” 

,  At  first  he  stirred  restlessly;  then  watch- 
®g.  dc^like,  fell  to  listening.  The  dis- 
®®certing  thing  was  that  it  could  mean 
so  much  to  her.  For  it  did — her  dark 
^es  were  bright,  and  her  chin  uplifted. 
Her  (juaint  accent  of  which  she  seemed 
^ware,  and  her  soft,  sweet  voice  touched 
""ith  an  exquisite  vague  pain. 

It  fe  music,”  said  she. 

./,^®n’t  see  how  you  remember  it  all,” 
sal  he  listlessly. 


“Jus’  the  soun’s.  Oh,  it  woul’  be  won’er¬ 
ful  to  make  words  do  that.  So  often  I 
wish  I  ha’  been  bom  .American,  so  it  woul’ 
be  my  langiuige  too.” 

She  went  on,  breathlessly,  with 
Yeats’sr— 

“When  you  are  old  and  gray  and  full  of 
sleep  . .  .” 

And  then,  still  in  pensive  vein,  she  took 
up  Kipling’s  “L’Envoi” — the  one  beginning 
“There’s  a  whisper  dowm  the  field.” 
Clearly  she  felt  the  sea,  too;  and  the  yearn¬ 
ing  of  those  wandering  souls  to  whom  life 
is  wistful  adventure  and  the  world  an  in¬ 
viting  labyrinth  of  beautiful  hours.  She 
seemed  to  know  the  “Child’s  Garden  of 
Verse”  from  cover  to  cover,  and  other 
verse  of  Stevenson’s.  It  was  all  strange  to 
him  excepting  “In  winter  I  get  up  at  night.” 
He  knew  that  as  a  song. 

.And  so  it  came  about  that  on  a  dingy 
Yangtze  junk,  at  the  feet  of  a  Manchu 
girl  from  .America,  Rocky  Kane  felt  for  the 
first  time  the  glow  and  thrill  of  finely 
rhythmical  English. 

She  went  on,  almost  as  if  she  had  forgot¬ 
ten  him.  William  Watson’s  “April,  April” 
she  loved,  she  said,  and  read  it  with  a 
quick  feeling  for  the  capricious  blend  of 
smiles  and  tears.  It  dawned  on  him  that 
she  was  a  bom  actress.  He  did  not  know, 
of  course,  that  the  theatrical  tradition  lies 
deeper  in  Manchu  and  Chinese  culture 
than  in  that  of  any  Western  people. 

She  recited  the  beautifuj  of 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  beginpihg— ;  :*•. :  * 

“She’s  somewhere  in  the  sunlight  strong  .-t  V* 

And  followed  this  with  bits  from  Bliss 
Carman,  and  other  bits  from  Henley’s 
“London  Nocturnes,”  and  from  Wilfred 
Blunt  and  Swinburne  and  Mrs.  Browning. 
She  had  a  curiously  strong  feeling  for  the 
color  of  Medieval  Italy.  She  spoke 
reverently  of  Dante.  ViUon  she  knew, 
too,  and  Racine  and  the  French  classicists. 
She  even  murmured  tenderly  de  Musset’s 
“J'ai  dis  d  mon  ceeur,”  in  French,  of  which 
he  caught  not  a  word  and  was  ashamed. 
For  he  had  cut  French,  too. 

And  then,  as  the  sun  mounted  higher 
and  the  gentle  rush  of  the  river  along  the 
hull  and  the  continuous  chantey  of  the 
oarsmen  floated  more  aini  more  soothingly 
to  their  ears,  they  fell  quiet,  her  hand 
still  pleasantly  in  his.  Together  they 
hummed  certain  of  the  current  popular 
songs,  he  thinking  them  good,  she  smiling 
not  unhappily  as  her  voice  blended  pret¬ 
tily  with  his.  And  Griggsby  Doane  heard 
them. 

At  last  she  murmured — 

“I  think  I  coul’  rest  now.” 

“I’m  glad,”  said  he,  and  drew  down  a 
coil  of  r(^  for  a  pillow,  and  left  her  sleep¬ 
ing  there. 


V 


TY^ANE  heard  his  step,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment  could  not  lift  his  head.  Finally 
the  boy,  standing  respectfully,  spoke  his 
name — 

“Mr.  Doane!” 

“Yes.” 


“May  I  sit  here  with  you?” 

“Of  course.  Do.” 

“I’ve  got  to  talk  to  somebody.  It’s 
so  strange.  You  see,  she  and  I — Miss  Hui 


Fei — it’s  all  been  such  a  whirl  I  couldn’t 
think,  but - ” 

That  sentence  never  got  finished.  The 
boy  dropped  down  on  the  deck  and  clasped 
his  knees.  Doane,  very  gravely,  con¬ 
sidered  him.  He  was  young,  fresh,  slim. 
He  had  changed,  definitely;  a  degree  of 
quiet  had  come  to  him.  And  there  could 
be  no  mistaking  the  unearthly  light  in  his 
eyes.  The  love  that  is  color  and  sunshine 
and  exquisite  song  had  touched  and  trans¬ 
formed  him. 


And  there 


Doane  could  not  speak.  He  waited. 

Young  Kane  finally  brought  himself 
with  obvious,  earnest  effort  in  a  sense  to 
earth.  But  his  voice  was  unsteady  in  a 
boyish  way. 

“Mr.  Doane,”  he  asked,  “do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  miracles?” 

Thoughtfully,  deliberately,  Doane  bowed 
his  great  head. 

“I  am  forced  to,”  he  replied. 

“You’ve  seen  men  change — from  dirty,, 
selfish  brutes,  I  mean,  to  something  decent, 
worth  while?” 

“Many  times.” 

“Really?  But  does  it  have  to  be  re¬ 
ligion?” 

“I  don’t  know.’* 

“Can  it  be  love?  The  influence  of  a 
woman,  I  mean — a  girl?” 

“Might  that  not  be  more  or  less  the- 
same  thing?” 

“Do  you  really  think  that?” 

Again  the  great  head  bowed, 
was  at  loittiSiiehj^.  **J  *.  / 

\  KoCky  :  *.  - 

‘  “I  wish  ^qu^w^quld  tell  me  exactly  how 
•  “yod  fed  Jtbpuj  ^o^ge  between  the  races.’^ 

“.Yoju  qiust  have  observed  a  lot,  all  these 
yeaJVt>9t;here.  .And  the  pater  tells  me 
thal  ye ifffe  an  able  man,  except  that  you’ve 
sort  of  lost  your  perspective.  He  did 
tell  me  that  he’d  love  to  have  you  with  him 
if  you  could  only  bring  yourself  around 
to  our  ways.”  Rocky,  even  now,  could 
see  this  only  as  a  profoimd  compliment. 
He  rushed  on:  “Oh,  don’t  misimder- 
stand  me!  She  doesn’t  love  me  yet.  How 
could  she?  I’ve  got  to  earn  the  right  even 
to  speak  of  it  again.  But  if  I  should  earn 
the  right — in  time — tell  nae,  could  an 
American  make  her  happy?” 

“I’m  afraid  I  can’t  answer  that  general 
question.” 

But  Rocky  felt  that  he  was  kind.  “The 
pater  says  I’d  be  wrecking  my  life.  He 
says  she’d  always  be  pull^  two  ways — 
you  know!  God!  He  seemed  to  think 
I  had  only  to  ask  her  and  she’d  come. 
He  doesn’t  understand.” 

“No,”  said  Doane.  “I’m  afraid  he 
couldn’t  xmderstand.” 

“You  feel  that  too?  It’s  very  perplex¬ 
ing.  I  know  I’ve  spoken  carel^sly  about 

the  Chinese - ” 

“She  is  a  Manchu.” 

“I  know  now.  I  didn’t  even  know  they 


weren’t  the  same 
about  them  all. 

I  did!  But  oh. 

We’ve  been  tali 
I  don’t  mind 
pretty  bitter 
knows  so  much. 

ideals - ” 

“Certainly 
“Oh,  you’ve  noticed 
crude  beside  her.  Of  course,  I  am.” 

{Continued  on  page  103) 


ken  meanly 
on  them, 
ress  itt 
and  I. 
ing  a 
She 
well. 


WeU,  I  feel 


Looney  the  M  u  t  t 


By  Don  J^arquis 


IOONEY  had  but  one  object  in  life, 
one  thought,  one  conscious 
motive  of  existence  —  to  find 
Slim  again.  After  he  found 
Slim,  things  would  be  different, 
things  would  be  better,  some¬ 
how.  Just  how,  Looney  did  not  know. 

Looney  did  not  know  much,  anyhow. 
Likely  he  would  never  have  known  much, 
in  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
And  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  passed  his  life  were  scarcely  conducive 
to  mental  growth.  He  could  remember, 
vaguely,  that  he  had  not  always  been 
called  Looney  Hogan.  There  had  been  a 
lime  when  he  was  called  Kid  Hogan. 
Something  had  happened  inside  his  head 
one  day,  and  then  there  had  come  a  period 
of  which  he  remembered  nothing  at  all; 
after  that,  when  he  could  remember  again, 
he  was  not  Kid  any  more,  but  Looney. 
Perhaps  some  one  had  hit  him  on  the  head. 
People  were  always  hitting  him,  before 
he  knew  Slim.  And  now  that  Slim  was 
gone,  people  were  'always '  hitting'  hkn 
again.  When  he  was  ^fritli  Slir>i,‘  S.lim  had  ' 
not  let  people  hit  him — pften. 

So  he  must  find  Slim-agaiii;'Slltn,  \yho' 
was  the  only  God  he  had'cver  known.  '  In 
the  course  of  time  he  became  known .  in  his 
own  queer  world,  from  Baltimore'to  Seattle, 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston,  as  SHirfs  tost 
Mutt,  or  as  looney  the  Mutt.  looney  did 
not  particularly  resent  being  called  a  dog, 
but  he  never  caJled  himself  the  “Mutt”;  he 
stuck  to  Looney;  Slim  had  called  him  Loo¬ 
ney,  and  looney  must,  therefore,  be  right. 

The  humors  of  Looney’s  world  are  not, 
uniformly,  kindly  humors.  Giving 
Looney  the  Mutt  a  “bum  steer”  as  to 
Slim’s  whereabouts  was  considered  a  legiti¬ 
mate  jest. 

“Youse  ain’t  seen  Slim  Matchett  any¬ 
wheres?”  he  would  ask  of  hobo  or  wobbly, 
working  stiff  or  yeggman,  his  faded  pale- 
blue  eyes  peering  from  his  weather-worn 
face  with  the  same  anxious  intensity,  the 
same  eager  hope,  as  if  he  had  not  asked  the 
question  ten  thousand  times  before. 

And  the  other  wanderer,  if  he  were  one 
that  knew  of  Looney  the  Mutt  and 
Looney’s  quest  would  answer,  like  as  not: 

“Slimmy  de  Match?  Uh-huh!  I  seen 
Slim  last  mont’  in  Chi.  He’s  lookin’  fef 
youse,  Looney.” 

One  day  the  Burlington  Crip,  who 
lacked  a  hand,  and  who  looked  so  mean 
that  it  was  of  common  report  that  he  had 
got  sore  at  himself  and  bitten  it  off,  varied 
the  reply  a  bit  by  saying: 

“I  seen  Slim  last  week,  an’  he  saj's: 
‘Where  t’hell’s  dat  kid  o’  mine?  Youse 
ain’t  seen  nuttin’  o’  dat  kid  o’  mine,  has 
you.  Crip?  Dat  kid  o’  mine  give  me  de 
slip,  Crip.  He  lammistered,  and  I  ain’t 
seen  him  since.  If  youse  gets  j^er  lamps  on 
dat  kid  o’  mine,  Crip,  give  him  a  wallop  on 
his  mush  fer  me,  an’  tell  him  to  come  an’  find 
me  an’  I’m  gonna  give  him  another  one.’  ” 


Lest  his  well-established  reputation  as 
a  humorist  obscure  other  considerable 
story-telling  gifts,  Don  Marquis  occa¬ 
sionally  turns  to  an  entirely  different 
type  of  fiction.  Here  he  takes  you  to 
the  under-world  of  vagrsuits  and  itin¬ 
erant  crooks,  and  intr<>duces  a  far  from 
conventional  hobo — a  witless  youth, 
butt  of  the  crude  jokes  of  coarse  yeggs 
Mid  dips  and  panhandlers,  whose  dog¬ 
like  devotion  to  the  one  bright  star  of 
his  life  is  the  appealing  theme  of  sm 
affecting  story. 

Looney  stared  and  wondered  and  grieved. 
It  hurt  him  especially  that  Slim  should 
think  that  he,  Ixxiney,  had  run  away  from 
Slim;  he  agonized  anew  that  he  could 
not  tell  Slim  at  once  that  such  was  not  the 
truth.  And  he  wondered  and  grieved  at 
the  change  that  must  have  taken  place  in 
Slim,  who  now  promised  him  “a  wallop  on 
the  mush.”  For  Slim  had  never  struck 
him.  It  was  Slim  who  had  always  kept 
other  people  from  striking  him.  It  was 
Slim  who  had,  upon  occasion,  struck  other 
people  to  protect  him — once,  in  a  hangout 
zimong  the  lakeside  sand-dunes  south  of 
Chicago,  Slim  had  knifed  a  man  who  had, 
by  way  of  jovial  by-play  to  enliven  a  dull 
afternoon,  flung  Looney  into  the  fire. 

It  never  occurred  to  Ixxjney  to  doubt, 
entirel)',  these  bearers  of  misinformation. 
He  was  hunting-Slim,  and  of  course  Slim 
was  hunting  Looney.  His  nature  was  all 
credulity.  Such  mind  as  the  boy  possessed 
— he  was  somewhere  in  his  twenties,  but 
had  the  physique  of  a  boy — was  saturated 
with  belief  in  Slim,  with  faith  in  Slim,  and 
he  thought  that  all  the  world  must  admire 
Slim.  He  did  not  see  why  any  one  should 
tell  lies  that  might  increase  Slim’s  diffi¬ 
culties,  or  his  own, 

There  was  a  big  red  star  he  used  to  look 
at  nights,  when  he  slept  in  the  open,  and 
because  it  seemed  to  him  bigger  and  better 
and  more  splendid  than  any  of  the  other 
stars,  he  took  to  calling  it  Slim’s  star.  It 
was  a  cocky,  confident-looking  star;  it 
looked  as  if  it  would  know  how  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  Slim  had  been  like  that. 
It  looked  go^-natured,  too,  and  Slim  had 
been  that  way.  When  Looney  had  rustled 
the  scoffin’s  for  Slim,  Slim  had  always  let 
him  have  some  of  the  best  chow — or 
almost  always.  And  he  used  to  talk  to 
that  star  about  Slim  when  he  was  alone. 
It  seemed  s>Tnpathetic.  And  although 
he  believed  the  hoboes  were  telling  him 
the  truth  when  they  said  that  they  had 
seen  Slim,  k  was  apparent  even  to  his 
intelligence  that  they  had  no  real  sympathy 
with  his  quest. 

Once  he  did  find  a  certain  sympathy,  if 
no  great  understanding.  He  worked  a 
week,  one  Spring,  for  a  farmer  in  Indiana. 
The  farmer  wished  to  keep  him,  for-  that 
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Summer  at  least,  for  Looney  was  docile 
willing  enough,  and  had  a  natural,  un¬ 
conscious  tact  with  the  work-horses. 
Looney  was  never  afraid  of  animals,  and 
they  were  never  afraid  of  him.  Dogs  took 
to  him,  and  the  instant  liking  of  dogs  had 
often  stood  him  in  good  stead  m  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

“Why  won’t  you  stay?”  asked  the 
farmer, 

“Slim’s  lookin’  fer  me,  somewheres,” 
said  Looney.  And  he  told  the  farmer 
about  Slim.  The  farmer,  having  perceived 
Looney’s  mental  twilight,  and  feeling 
kindly  toward  the  creature,  advanced  an 
argument  that  he  thought  might  hold  him. 

“Slim  is  just  as  likely  to  find  you  if  you 
stay  in  one  place,  as  if  you  go  travelin’  ail 
over  the  country,”  he  said. 

“Huh-uh,”  said  Looney.  “He  ain’t. 
Mister.  It’s  this  way.  Mister;  every  time 
I  stop  long  anvwheres.  Slim,  he  passes  me 
by.” 

And  then  he  continued,  after  a  pause; 

^  “Slim,  he  was  always  good  to  me. 
Mister.  I  kinda  want  to  be  the  one  that 
finds  Slim,  instead  of  just  stayin’  still  an’ 
waitin’  to  be  found.” 

They  were  standing  in  the  dusk  by  the 
bam,  and  the  early  stars  were  out.  Looney 
told  him  about  Slim’s  star. 

“I  want  to  be  the  guy  that  does  the 
findin’,”  went  on  Looney  presently,  “be¬ 
cause  I  was  the  guy  that  done  the  losin’. 
One  night  they  was  five  or  six  of  us  layin’ 
under  a  lot  of  railroad  ties  we  had  propped 
up  against  a  fence  to  keep  the  weather  off, 
an’  we  figgered  on  hoppin’  a  train  fer  Chi 
that  night.  Well,  the  train  comes  along, 
but  I’m  alseep.  See?  The  rest  of  t’gang 
gits  into  an  empty  in  de  dark,  an’  I  don’t 
wake  up.  I  s’pose  Slim  he  t’inks  I’m  wit’ 
t’gang,  but  I  don’t  wake  up  under  them 
ties  till  momin’.  I  went  to  Chi  soon’s  I 
could,  but  I  ain’t  never  glommed  him  since. 
Mister.  I  didn’t  find  him  dere.  .\n’  dat's 
t’  way  I  lost  Slim,  Mister.” 

“Mavbe,”  suggested  the  farmer,  “he  is 
dead.”’ 

“Nit,”  said  Txwney.  “He  ain’t  dead. 
If  Slim  was  croaked  or  anything,  I’d  be 
wised  up  to  it.  Look  at  that  there  star. 
Dat  is  Slim’s  star,  like  I  told  youse.  If 
Slim  had  been  bumped  off,  or  anything, 
Mister,  that  star  wouldn’t  be  shinin’  that 
way.  Mister.” 

And  he  went  back  to  his  own  world— 
his  world — which  was  a  succession  of 
freight  and  cattle  cars,  ruinous  sheds  and 
shelters  in  dubiou.s  suburbs  near  to  railnw 
sidings,  police  stations,  workhouses,  jailSi 
city  missions,  transient  hangouts 
draggled  clumps  of  wood,  improvisw 
shac^  shared  with  ethers  of  his  kind  m 
vacant  lots  in  sooty  industrial 
chance  bivouacs  amidst  lumber  piles  ^ 
under  dripping  water-tank.s,  lucky  infi*’ 
quent  lodgings  in  slum  hotels  that  used  to 
charge  fifteen  cents  for  a  bed  and  no* 
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Looney  looked  around  the  e^rawled  circJe  and  sensed  that  their  manner  was  somehow  different  from  the  attitude 
with  which  they  had  usually  discussed  his  quest  for  Slim. 
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charge  a  quarter,  golden  moments  in  vile 
barrooms  and  blind  tigers,  occasional 
orgies  in  quarries  or  gravel  pits  or  aban¬ 
doned  tin-ioofed  tool  houses,  uneasy 
loiterings  and  interrupted  slumbers  in 
urban  parks  and  the  squares  or  outskirts  of 
villages.  Sometimes  he  worked,  as  he  had 
with  the  Indiana  farmer,  worked  with  the 
wheat  harvesters  of  the  Northwest,  or  the 
snow  shovelers  of  the  metropolises,  or  the 
fruit-gatherers  of  California,  but  more 
often  he  loafed,  and  rustled  grub  and  small 
coin  from  the  charitably  disposed. 

It  aU  seemed  the  natural  way  of  life  to 
Looney.  He  could  not  remember  any¬ 
thing  else.  He  viewed  the  people  of  the 
world  who  did  not  live  so,  and  whom  he 
saw  to  be  the  majority,  as  strange,  unac¬ 
countable  beings  whom  he  could  never 
hope  to  imderstand;  he  vaguely  perceived 
that  they  were  stronger  than  he  and  his 
ever-hiking  clan,  and  he  knew  that  they 
might  do  unpleasant  things  to  him  with 
their  laws  and  their  courts  and  their 
strength,  but  he  bore  them  no  rancor,  im- 
like  many  of  his  associates. 

He  had  no  theories  about  work  or  idle¬ 
ness;  he  accepted  either  as  it  came;  he  had 
little  conscious  thought  about  anything, 
except  finding  Slim  again.  .\nd  one  thing 
worried  him:  Slim,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  looking  for  Looney,  even  as  Looney  was 
looking  for  Slim,  left  no  mark.  He  w’as 
forever  looking  for  it,  searching  for  the 
traces  of  Slim’s  knife — a  name,  a  date,  a 
destination,  a  message  bidding  Looney  to 
follow  or  to  wait — on  freight-sheds  and 
water-tanks,  and  known  and  charted  tele¬ 
graph  poles  and  the  tool-houses  of  con¬ 
struction  gangs.  But  Slim,  always  just 
ahead  of  him,  as  he  thought,  continually 
returning  and  passing  him,  left  no  mark, 
no  wanderer’s  patrin,  behind. 

Looney  left  his  own  marks  everywhere, 
but,  strangely  enough,  it  seem^  that 
Slim  never  saw  them.  Looney  remem¬ 
bered  that  one  time  when  he  and  Slim 
were  together.  Slim  had  wished  to  meet 
and  confer  with  the  Burlington  Crip, 
and  had  left  word  to  that  effect, 
penciled  and  carved  and  sown  by  the 
speech  of  the  mouth,  from  the  Barbary 
Coast  to  the  Erie  Basin.  And  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Crip,  with  his  snaggle  teeth  and  hb 
stump  where  a  hand  had  been,  had  joined 
them  on  the  Brooklyn  water-front  within 
two  months.  It  had  been  simple,  and 
Looney  wondered  why  Slim  omitted  thb 
easy  method  of  communication.  Perhaps 
Slim  was  using  it,  and  Looney  was  not 
finding  the  marks.  He  knew  himself  for 
stupid,  and  set  hb  failure  dowm  to  that, 
never  to  n^lect  on  Slim’s  part.  For  Slim 
was  Slim,  and  Slim  could  do  no  wrong. 

HIS  habit  of  searching  for  some  scratched 
or  written  word  of  Slim’s  became 
known  to  hb  whole  section  of  the  under¬ 
world,  and  fumbhed  material  for  an  elabo¬ 
ration  of  the  standing  jest  at  hb  expense. 
When  ennui  descend^  upon  some  chance 
gathering  in  one  of  the  transient  hang¬ 
outs — caravanserai  as  familiar  to  the  loose- 
foot,  casual  guests,  from  coast  to  coast,  as 
was  ever  the  Blackstone  in  Chicago  or  the 
Biltmore  in  New  York  to  those  who  read 
thb  simple  hbtory — it  was  customary  for 
some  wag  to  say: 

“Looney,  I  seen  a  mark  that  looked  like 
Slim’s  mark  on  a  shed  down  to  Alexandria, 
Virginny,  right  by  where  the  Long  Bridge 
starts  over  to  Washington.” 


And  it  might  be  that  Looney  would 
start  at  once,  without  a  word,  for  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Therein  lay  the  cream  of  thb  subtle 
witticbm  for  its  perpetrators — in  Looney’s 
swift  departures. 

Or  it  might  be  that  Looney  would  sit  and 
ponder,  hb  washed-out  eyes  interrogating 
the  speaker  in  a  puzzled  fashion,  but  never 
doubting.  And  then  the  jester  would 
say,  perhaps:  “Why  don’t  you  get  a  move 
onto  you,  Looney?  You’re  gonna  mbs 
Slim  again.” 

And  Looney  would  answer,  perchance: 
“Slim,  he  ain’t  there  now.  The’  was  one 
of  them  wobblies’  bump>-off  men  sayin’  he 
seen  Slim  in  Tacoma  two  weeks  ago,  an’ 
Slim  was  headin’  thb  way.  I’m  gonna 
wait  fer  him  a  while  longer.” 

But  he  never  wait^  long.  He  could 
never  make  himself.  .As  he  had  told  the 
Indiana  farmer,  he  was  afraid  to  wait  long. 
It  was  the  Burlington  Crip  who  had  made 
him  afraid  to  do  that.  The  Crip  had  told 
him  one  time:  “IvOoney,  Slim  went 
through  here  last  night,  while  youse  was 
asleep  over  on  that  lumber  pile.  I  forgets 
youse  b  lookin’  fer  him  or  I’d  ’a’  tipped  him 
off  youse  was  here.” 

SLIM  had  been  within  a  himdted  yards 
of  him,  and  he  had  been  asleep  and  had 
never  known!  What  would  Slim  think,  if 
he  knew  that?  So,  thereafter,  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  tortured  by  the  fancy  that  Slim 
might  be  passing  him  in  the  night;  or  that 
Slim,  while  he  himself  was  riding  the  rods 
underneath  a  railway  car,  might  be  on  the 
blind  baggage  of  that  very  train,  and  would 
hop  off  first  and  be  mi^ed  again.  From 
day  to  day  he  became  more  muddled  and 
perplexed  trying  to  decide  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  choose  thb  route  or 
that,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  stop 
here  a  week,  or  go  yonder  with  all  possible 
speed.  And  from  month  to  month  he 
developed  more  and  more  the  questing, 
peering,  wavering  manner  of  the  lost  dog 
that  seeks  its  master. 

Looney  was  always  welcome  in  the  hang¬ 
outs  of  the  wandering  under-world.  Not 
only  was  he  a  source  of  diversion,  a  con¬ 
venient  butt,  but  few  could  rustle  grub  so 
successfully.  Hb  meager  frame  and  hb 
wbtfulness,  hb  evident  feebleness  of  intel¬ 
lect,  drew  alms  from  the  solvent  popula¬ 
tion,  and  Looney  faithfully  brought  hb 
takings  to  the  hangouts  and  was  dis¬ 
patched  again  for  more.  Servant  and  butt 
he  was  to  such  lords  of  life  as  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Crip  and  the  Englbh  Basher.  But  he 
did  not  mind  so  long  as  he  was  not  physi¬ 
cally  maltreated — ^as  he  often  was.  The 
occasional  crimes  of  hb  associates,  the 
occasional  connection  of  some  of  them* with 
industrial  warfare  here  and  there,  Looney 
sometimes  participated  m;  but  he  never 
understood.  If  he  were  told  to  do  so  and 
so,  for  the  most  part  he  did  it.  If  he  were 
asked  to  do  too  much,  or  was  beaten  up  for 
hb  stupidity,  and  he  was  always  stupid,  he 
quietly  slunk  away  at  hb  first  opportunity. 

The  Englbh  Basher  was  a  red-fac^ 
savage  with  fists  as  hard  and  rough  as 
tarr^  rope;  and  he  conceived  the  idea  that 
Looney,  should  be  his  kid,  and  wait  upon 
him,  even  as  he  had  been  Slim’s  kid. 
Looney  afraid  of  the  man,  for  a  time 
seemed  to  acquiesce.  But  the  Basher  had 
reckoned  without  Looney’s  faculty  for 
blundering. 

He  dbpatched  Looney  one  day,  osten¬ 
sibly  to  bum  a  handout,  but  in  reality  to 
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get  the  lay  of  a  certam  house  in  a  subuiti 
near  Cincinnati,  which  the  Basher  medi¬ 
tated  cracking  the  next  convenient  ni^t. 
Looney  returned  with  the  food  but  without 
the  information.  He  had  been  willing 
enough,  for  he  admired  yeggmen  and  all 
their  ways  and  works,  and  was  withheld  by 
no  moral  considerations  from  anything  be 
was  asked  to  do;  but  he  had  bungled.  He 
had  been  in  the  kitchen,  he  had  eaten  hi 
o\vn  scoffin’s  there,  he  had  talked  with  the 
cook  for  twenty  minutes,  he  had  even 
brought  up  from  the  cellar  a  scuttle  of  coal 
for  the  kitchen  range  to  save  the  cook’s 
back,  but  he  actually  knew  less  about  that 
house,  its  plan,  its  fastenings,  its  doors  and 
basement  windows  than  the  Basher  had 
been  able  to  gather  with  a  single  stroke  of 
the  eye  as  he  loitered  down  the  street. 

“Cripes!  Whadje  chin  about  with  the 
kitchen  mechanic  all  dat  time,  you?”  d^ 
manded  the  Basher. 

“She  was  stringin’  me  along,”  said  Looney 
humbly,  “an’  I  spilled  to  her  about  me  an 
Slim.” 

“Slim! - yer,  I’ve  a  mind  t’ 

croak  yer!”  cried  the  Basher. 

And  he  nearly  did  it,  knocking  the  boy 
down  repeatedly,  till  finally  L<x)ney  lay 
still  upon  the  ground. 

“S’elp  me,”  said  the  Basher,  “I’ve  a 
mind  to  give  yer  m’ boots!  You  get  up  an' 
beat  it!  .An’  if  I  ever  gets  my  lamps  onto 
you  again  I  wiU  croak  you,  by  Gawd,  an' 
no  mistake!” 

Looney  staggered  to  his  feet  and  hobbled 
to  a  safe  distance.  And  then,  spitting  out 
a  broken  tooth,  he  dared  to  mutter:  “If 
Slimmy  was  here,  he’d  see  de  color  o’  youse 
insides,  Slinuny  would.  Slinuny,  he  knifed 
a  yegg  oncet  wot  done  less’n  dat  t’mel” 

IT  WAS  only  a  week  or  two  after  he  left 
the  Basher  that  Looney’s  faith  in  Slim’s 
star  was  tested  again.  Half  a  dozen, of  the 
brotherhood  were  gathered  about  a  fire  in  a 
gravel  pit  in  northern  Illinois,  swapping 
yams  and  experiences  and  making  merry. 
It  was  a  tremendous  fire,  and  light^  up  the 
hollow  as  if  it  were  the  entrance  to  G^ 
henna,  flinging  the  grotesque  shadows  of 
the  men  against  the  overhangmg  embank¬ 
ments,  and  causing  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village  a  mile  or  so  away  to  wonder  what 
farmer’s  haystack  was  aflame.  The  tramps 
were  wasting  five  times  the  wood  they 
needed,  after  their  fashion.  They  had 
eaten  to  repletion,  and  they  were  wasting 
the  left-over  food  from  their  evening  gorge; 
they  had  booze;  they  were  smoking;  they 
felt,  for  the  hour,  at  peace  with  the  world. 

“Wot  ever  did  b^ome  of  dat  Slim?” 
asked  the  Burlington  Crip,  who  happened 
to  be  of  the  party,  looking  speculativdy  at 
Looney.  Even  the  sinister  Crip,  for  the 
nonce,  was  not  toting  with  him  his  usual 
mordant  grouch. 

Looney  was  tending  the  fire,  while  « 
listened  to  the  tales  of  the  spacious 
the  great  Johnny  Yegg  himself,  and  othtf 
titans  of  the  road  who  have  now  assumed 
the  state  of  legendary  heroes;  and  he  was. 
as  usual,  saying  nothing. 

“Slim?  Slimmy  t’  Match  wot 
here’s  been  tailin’  after  fer  so  long?”  said 
the  San  Diego  Kid.  “Slim,  he  was 
bumped  off  in  Paterson  t’ree  or  four  yean 
ago.” 

“He  wasn’t  neither,”  spoke  up 
“Tex,  here,  seen  him  in  Chi  last  mont . 

And,  indeed,  Tex  had  told  Looney  so. 
But  now,  thus  directly  appealed  to,  Ta 
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juswercd  nothing.  And  for  the  first  time 
began  to  get  the  vague  suspicion 
that  these,  his  friends,  might  have  trifled 
with  him  before.  Certainly  they  were  seri¬ 
ous  now.  He  looked  around  the  sprawled 
circle  and  sensed  that  their  manner  was 
somehow  different  from  the  attitude  with 
which  they  had  usually  discussed  his  quest 
for  Slim. 

“Bumped  off?”  said  Tex.  “How?” 

“A  wabbly  done  it,”  said  the  San  Diego 
“Slim,  he  was  scabbin’.  Strike- 
breakin’.  .And  they  was  some  wabblies 
there  helpin’  on  the  strike.  See?  An’ 
this  wabbly  bumps  Slim  off.” 

“He  didn’t  neither,”  said  Looney  again. 

“T’  hell  he  didn’t?  He  said  lie  did,” 
said  the  San  Diego  Kid  pacifically.  “Is  a 
guy  gonna  say  he’s  bumped  off  a  guy  unless 
he’s  bumped  him  off?” 

Looney,  somewhat  shaken,  withdrew 
from  the  group  to  seek  comfort  from  the 
constellations;  and  particularly  from  that 
big,  red  star,  the  apparent  king  of  stars, 
which  he  had  come  to  think  of  as  Slim’s 
star,  and  vaguely,  as  Slim’s  mascot.  It 
was  brighter  and  redder  than  ever  that 
ni^t,  Looney  thought,  and  sitting  on  a 
deeded  railroad  tie  and  staring  at  the 
planet,  Looney  gradually  recovered  his 
Uth. 

He  AIN’T  neither  been  bumped  off, 
Slim  ain’t,”  he  muttered,  “an’  I’m 
gonna  find  him  yet.” 

And  Slim  had  not  been  bumped  off, 
however  sincere  the  San  Diego  Kid  may 
have  been  in  his  belief. 

It  was  some  months  later  that  Looney 
found  him  in  a  little  city  in  Pennsylvania — 
or  found  some  one  that  looked  like  him. 

Looney  had  dropped  from  a  freight- 
train  early  in  the  morning,  had  rustled 
I  himself  some  grub,  had  eaten  two  good 


meals  and  had  p)art  of  a  day’s  sleep,  and 
now,  just  as  dark  was  coming  on,  and  the 
street  lamps  were  being  lighted,  was  loaf¬ 
ing  aimlessly  on  the  platform  of  the  railway 
depot.  He  purposed  to  take  a  train  south 
that  night,  when  it  became  so  dark  that  he 
could  crawl  into  an  empty  in  the  yards 
without  too  much  danger  of  being  seen, 
and  he  was  merely  putting  in  the  time 
until  full  night  came  on. 

While  he  was  standing  idly  so,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  drew  up  beside  the  station  plat¬ 
form  and  an  elegantly  dressed  and  slender 
man  of  about  thirty  got  out.  He  assisted 
from  the  car  a  woman  and  a  small  child, 
and  they  made  toward  the  door  of  the 
waiting-room. 

“Slim!”  cried  Looney,  rushing  forward. 

For  this  was  Slim — it  must  be  Slim — it 
was  Slimmy  the  Match  in  every'  feature — 
and  yet,  the  car! — the  clothes — the  wo¬ 
man — the  baby — the  prosperity —  Was  it 
Slim? 

“Slim!”  cried  Looney'  again,  his  heart 
leaping  in  his  eager  body.  “It’s  me.  Slim! 
It’s  Looney!  I’ve  got  youse  again.  Slim! 
Gawd!  I’ve  found  yuh!” 

The  woman  hastily  snatched  the  child 
up  into  her  arms,  with  a  suppressed  scream, 
and  recoiled. 

The  man  made  no  sound,  but  he,  too, 
dre\v  back  a  step,  not  seeming  to  see 
Looney’s  outstretched  hand. 

But  he  did  see  it — he  saw  more  than 
that.  He  saw,  as  if  they  were  flashed  be¬ 
fore  him  at  lightning  speed  upon  a  cinema 
screen,  a  dozen  scenes  of  a  wild  and  reckless 
and  indigent  youth  that  he  had  thought 
was  dead  forever;  he  saw  these  rough-neck 
years  suddenly  leap  alive  and  stalk  towaid 
him  again,  toward  him  and  his;  he  saw  his 
later  years  of  industry  ,  his  hard- won  suc¬ 
cess,  his  position  so  strenuously  battled  for, 
his  respectability  that  was  become  so  dear 
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to  him,  all  his  house  of  life  so  laboriously 
builded,  crumbling  before  the  touch  of 
this  tom  and  grotesque  outcast  that  con¬ 
fronted  and  claimed  him,  this  wavering, 
dusty  lunatic  whom  he  dimly  remembered. 
If  his  wife  knew — if  her  people  knew — if 
the  business  men  of  this  town  were  to 
know - 

He  shuddered  and  turned  sick,  and  then 
with  a  sudden  recovery  he  took  his  child 
from  its  mother  and  guided  her  before  him 
into  the  waiting-room. 

IOOXEY  watched  them  enter,  in  silence. 

^  He  stood  dazed  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  slowly  turned  and  w'alked  down 
the  railroad  track  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
town.  There,  upon  a  spot  of  turf  beside 
the  right  of  way',  he  threw'  himself  upon  his 
face  and  sobbed  and  moaned,  as  a  broken¬ 
hearted  child  sobs,  as  a  dog  moans  upon  its 
master’s  grave. 

But  after  a  while  he  looked  up.  Slim’s 
star  was  looking  down  at  him,  red  and 
confident  and  heartening  as  ever.  He 
gazed  at  it  a  long  time,  and  then  an  idea 
took  form  in  his  ruined  brain  and  he  said 
aloud: 

“Now,  dat  wasn’t  really  Slim!  I  been 
lookin’  fer  Slim  so  long  I  t’ink  I  see  Slim 
where  he  ain’t!  Dat  was  jus’  some  guy  wot 
looks  like  Slimmy.  Slimmy,  he  wouldn’t 
never  of  gone  back  on  an  old  pal  like  dat!” 

The  rumble  of  an  approaching  train 
caught  his  ears.  He  got  to  his  feet  and 
prepared  to  board  it. 

“Slim,  he’s  waitin’  fer  me  somewheres,” 
he  told  the  star.  “I  may  be  kinda  looney 
about  some  t’ings,  but  I  knows  Slim,  an’ 
dev  ain’t  no  yellow'  streak  nowheres  in 
Slim!” 

And  with  unshaken  loyalty  Looney  the 
Mutt  boarded  the  train  and  set  off  upon 
his  endless  quest  anew. 


Lost  River 

By  VC^ihon  Agnew  Barrett 

/^N  THE  lost  and  lovely  river  there  were  dreams  to  dream  aplenty 
Made  of  haze  upon  the  river  that  held  no  remembering. 

Then  my  days  were  long  as  summer  and  my  years  far  short  of  twenty, 
-And  the  world  was  as  the  river,  a  smooth  and  idle  thing. 

For  the  river  offered  time  for  play  and  time  for  youthful  gladness. 
And  chance  for  tender  vision  in  the  wide  glass  of  the  tide; 

Its  days  were  as  a  guerdon  without  the  meed  of  sadness. 

And  if  one  had  a  solemn  thought,  it  was  the  river  sighed. 

And  the  river  through  the  gracious  arch  of  sunlight  still  went  slipping. 
Flowing  out  in  golden  quiet  to  some  homeland  in  the  seas. 

Past  little  harbors  full  of  reeds  like  masts  of  little  shipping, 

Where  a  child  might  go  ashore  and  walk  on  faery  quays. 

I  am  dreaming,  I  am  dreaming.  I  was  never  on  that  river. 

All  my  days  were  spent  in  cities  where  the  heart  forgets  to  roam. 

And  the  river  may  take  others  where  the  safe  isles  shine  and  quiver. 
But  some  narrow  gusty  street  of  town  shall  bring  me  home. 

Everykody*.  MatfaiJne,  January.  1921  65 
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'"'’Pop  Geers,  Veteran  Reinsman 


By  Katklene  Burnett  ^Winter 


^  T  AN  age  when  most  men  decide 
on  the  old  armchair  and  a 
take-it-easy-to-the-end  exist- 
ence,  “Pop”  Geers,  veteran 
horse-trainer  and  driver,  is 
still  literally  in  the  harness. 
Neither  age — “Pop”  has  celebrated  his 
sixty-ninth  birthday — nor  more  knock¬ 
out  accidents  than  any  other  driver  can 
blame  on  his  unlucky  star,  have  been  able 
to  put  “Pop”  out  of  the  game.  He  has  been 
training  champion  horses  and  winning  races 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  he  is  still  doing 
it  and  has  no  intention  of  quitting  yet. 

As  long  ago  as  “Pop”  can  remember, 
when  he^as  a  freckle-faced  Tennessee 
farmer’s  son  named  “Edward  F.,”  he 
wanted  to  drive  something.  So  he  began 
with  two  calves  his  father  had  given  him. 
First  he  tied  rojjes  around  the  horns  of 
each  and  drove  them,  one  at  a  time, 
around  a  field.  Since  the  calves  did  not 
protest  much — for  calves — Edward  was 
encouraged  to  try  them  as  a  team.  He 
yoked  them  as  he  had  seen  his  father  yoke 
oxen,  but,  to  make  sure  they  did  not  get 
away,  he  also  tied  their  tails  firmly  to¬ 
gether  with  a  champion  rope. 

Edward  started  the  calves  across  his 
father’s  grove,  but  the  calves  finished  the 
trip.  One  of  them  managed  to  unyoke 
himself  and  both  of  them  headed  for  a 
good-sized  tree  on  a  calf-run,  which,  we 
understand,  is  an  all-legged  sprint  at  air¬ 
plane  speed.  Not  having  any  second 
“looey”  around  to  shout  “Squads  right  or 
left,”  as  the  case  may  be,  the  calves  de¬ 
cide  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tree,  with  the 
result  that  the  smaller  animal  emerged 
minus  several  inches  of  tail. 

Edward  declared  that  calves  were  not 
the  kind  of  animal  he  had  wanted  to 
drive,  anyway,  and  traded  them,  as  soon 
as  they  were  sufficiently  convalescent,  for  a 
two-year-old  colt. 

Edward’s  sure-enough  fame  began  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  had  a  hunch 
that  a  certain  plain-looking  nag  doing 
service  for  the  itinerant  butcher  had 
missed  her  calling  and  nursed  secret  ambi¬ 
tions  for  a  race-track  career.  Edward 
purchased  the  mare  for  $125  and  then  pre¬ 
sented  the  animal  with  a  home-made  race¬ 
track  which  circled  or,  as  “Pop”  admits 
to-day,  zigzagged  around  a  near-by  hill. 
The  young  trainer’s  surveying-kit  had 
consisted  of  a  few  stakes,  the  longest  rope 
he  could  steal,  his  two  feet  and  his  eye. 
His  road-building  facilities  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  his  father’s  plow,  borrowed  without 
leave. 

Under  such  circumstances  one  could  not 
blame  even  an  ambitious  horse  for  pre¬ 
ferring  private  life  and  a  butcher’s  cart  to 
the  glamours  of  race-track  fame.  Never¬ 
theless,  Ed’s  mare  finally  attained  a  speed 
of  2:50,  which,  like  wages,  meant  more  in 
those  days  than  now;  could  outbrush  any 
equine  rival  she  might  meet  on  the  road, 
and  sold  for  $270  more  than  our  budding 
horse-trader  paid  for  her. 


When  the  neighboring  Tennessee  farm¬ 
ers  began  sending  their  favorite  plugs  to 
Ed,  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  could  make  a 
race-track  star  out  of  any  old  horse,  the 
boy’s  cup  of  ambition  was  full — until  he 
heard  of  Grand  Circuits  and  tasted  the 
triumph  of  his  first  professional  race. 

Since  that  time  Ed  Geers  has  driven  in 
an  average  of  one  hundred  .races  a  year, 
has  “made”  more  race-track  champions 
than  any  other  horse-trainer  alive,  and  has 
revised  his  ideas  of  speed.  \  complete 
list  of  his  achiev'ements  would  read  like  a 
combination  gencalog>'  and  income  report. 
.\mong  “Pop’s”  top-of-the-list  victories 
are  the  first  S.)0,000  trotting  race  ever  held 
in  this  countrj',  when  “Pop”  beat  Thomas 
W.  Lawson’s  Boralma  with  Lord  Derby  in 
2:0.5®4;  the  Transylvania,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  turf  classics,  trotted  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  which  he  won  with  Onward 
Silver  in  1901  and  with  Etawah  in  1914, 
and  the  Kentucky  Futurity,  the  greatest 
three-year-old  race,  equivalent  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Derby  on  the  trotting  turf,  won  with 
the  Harvester  in  1908  and  with  Etawah  in 
1913. 

Years  ago  “Pop”  predicted  that  a  pacer 
would  be  born  who  would  go  a  mile  in 
harness  in  two  minutes,  but  he  doubted  if 
he  would  live  to  see  the  record  made. 
Then,  in  1916,  when  “Pop”  was  sixty- 
five  years  old,  he  himself  drove  Napoleon 
Direct  under  the  wire  to  the  time  of  1 :59^. 

“Pop”  looks  upon  this  race  as  his  biggest 
triumph,  but  he  still  insists  that  the  great¬ 
est  feat  of  his  career  as  a  reinsman  took 
place  when  he  won  the  world  record  of  a 
mile  in  2:14  with  Belle  Hamlin,  Justina 
and  Globe  harnessed  three  abreast  to  a 
four-wheeled  skeleton  wagon.  Three 
horses  harnessed  together  are  instinctively 
racing  with  each  other  and  if  one  breaks  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  steady  the  other 
two.  We  admit  that  this  triplicate  driving 
was  an  accomplishment  and  two-thirds, 
but  we  think  “Pop”  must  have  forgotten 
about  the  calves,  all  the  same. 

Speaking  of  calves,  there  is  another 
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four-footed  animal  which  “Pop”  has  tried 
to  drive  and  doesn’t  want  to  drive  any 
more.  One  year  when  headline  races  were 
scheduled  in  California  the  weather  man 
decided  to  start  a  rainy  season  (.xhibitioa 
the  same  week.  The  heavens  downpomed 
until  the  race-track  looked  like  a  mortar 
bed.  Ordinary  track-drying  methods  were 
about  as  effective  as  a  bailing  kit  would  be 
for  a  sinking  ocean  liner. 

Then  some  one  had  the  brilliant  idea  of 
borrowing  a  near-by  flock  of  sheep,  2,300 
strong,  and  driving  them  around  the  trad 
until  the  mud  had  been  kneaded  to  firm¬ 
ness.  Day  after  day  the  sheep  were 
prodded  around  the  course  because,  as 
soon  as  they  had  trotted  muddily  off 
home  at  dusk,  the  heavens  would  pout 
down  another  night  ful  of  rain  and  the 
track  would  be  as  bad  as  ever  the  not 
morning.  “Pop”  dreamed  of  armies  of 
bleating,  mud-coated  sheep  and  began  to 
taste  wool  in  the  breakfast  doughnuts. 

Finally  it  was  decided  to  have  the  race, 
rain  or  no  rain,  mud  or  no  mud,  and— 
“Pop”  Geers’  champion  horse  lost  to  his 
rival  for  the  first  time  in  their  many  con¬ 
test  races  together.  Possibly  thi  has 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
“Pop”  never  wants  to  drive  shevp  again 
and  prefers  beefsteak  to  mutton  as  a  meat 

There  may  be  better  drivers  than 
“Pop”  Geers — we  won’t  argue  on  that 
point,  because  these  race-track  fans  aren’t 
comfortable  persons  to  argue  with— but  we 
are  sure  there  is  no  more  popular  driver 
on  the  Grand  Circuit  than  “The  Grand 
Old  Man  of  the  Turf.” 

In  the  stables  he  is  known  as  “The 
Silent  Tennesseean”  because  of  his  self- 
control  and  slowness  to  anger,  and  the 
drivers  who  have  swept  around  the  course 
with  him  have  had  to  admit  that  he  plays 
fair.  “Pop”  preaches  a  little  sermon  oc¬ 
casionally,  the  text  of  which  is,  “Loud 
talk,  profanity,  vulgarity  and  obscenity 
have  no  more  place  in  the  training-stabk 
than  they  have  in  a  bank,  a  store,  or  evel 
a  drawing-room.”  You  see,  “Pop”  has 
respect  for  the  horses,  as  well  as  love  for 
them. 

When  “Pop”  guides  his  horse  quietly 
on  to  the  track — there  are  no  dre^pff- 
former  flourishes  about  “Pop’s”  drivmg- 
the  grand-stand  crowd  bursts  into  cheers 
of  “Pop!”  “Pop  Geers!  The  Grand  Old 
Man!”  Not  long  ago,  when  “Pop 
had  returned  from  one  of  his  numer^ 
enforced  vacations  to  a  hospital,  limpin| 
a  bit  more  on  the  leg  which  had 
been  broken  twice  before,  five  ^un^ 
prominent  horsemen  announced  a  “Geers 
Day,”  drank  “Pop’s”  health — we  take  it 
for  granted  that  this  was  before  prohibi^ 
days — and  presented  him  with  a  silve 
loving-cup. 

No  wonder  “Pop”  looks  upon  an  ^ 
casional  broken  leg  or  shoulder  or  head 
as  merely  in  the  day’s  work,  and  no 
wonder  he  stays  in  the  game! 
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Little  C  a  V  e  -  B  oy 


By  James 


The  railroad  ran  dose  to  the 
hi^  red  buttes,  and  the 
soU  between  was  hard  and 
black.  The  warped  wooden 
houses  which,  in  one  row,  made 
up  the  village,  all  fcceid  this 
strip  of  blasted,  ugly  earth,  and  had  their 
hifirs  against  the  base  of  the  red  cliffs 
ihkh  far  above  were  pitted  so  curiously 
with  caverns  and  with  holes.  Somehow, 
in  this  village,  one  seldom  crossed  the  track 
into  the  wide  plain  beyond;  one’s  world 
was  the  narrow  black  strip,  and  the  little 
pri  would  have  been  very  lonely  and  deso¬ 
late  had  it  not  been  for  the  little  cave-boy. 

She  would  go  up  to  see  him  every  day 
in  his  cave.  She  started  after  school,  by 
the  path  which,  from  the  schoolhouse 
back  fence,  climbed  the  red  cliffs  in  a  long 
diagonal.  But  she  did  not  follow  the  path 
aU  the  way  up.  At  a  place  where  the  path 
made  an  angle  to  the  right,  and  where  to 
the  left  the  rock  had  been  turned  and 
polished  by  the  winds  and  the  rains  to 
the  form  of  a  round  tow’er,  she  stopped 
and  looked  guardedly  all  about  her. 
Then  when  she  had  made  sure  she  was  all 
akme  and  no  one  could  possibly  be  watch¬ 
ing  her,  she  suddenly  stepp^  off  into 
glace;  she  vanished. 

AS  A  matter  of  fact,  what  she  did  was  to 
^  slide  herself  carefitlly  around  the  red 
tower,  her  little  nose  flattened  against 
the  sun-warmed  stone  so  tightly  she  could 
brdly  breathe,  till  her  left  foot,  adventur¬ 
ing,  felt  beneath  its  curled  toes  the  edge 
of  a  ledge.  An  altogether  breathless  mo- 
,inent  came  then.  But  bravely  she  pushed 
ofl,  recovered  balance  with  a  supple  twist 
of  the  waist,  and  found  herself  safe  on  the 
kdge. 

Here  she  had  a  setrse  of  having  left  the 
Wild  altogether;  of  being  in  a  division  of 
where  no  one  ever  came.  The 
Wp  was  before  her,  broad  and  smooth  as 
•Jji^way,  along  the  side  of  the  cliff.  She 
Wlowed  it,  passed  the  mouths  of  three 
oven  and  entered  the  fourth. 

little  cave-boy  was  there,  always 
fhere;  he  never  disappointed  her.  He 
the  back  of  the  cave,  alrit  remote 
w  frail  and  indistinct  in  the  soft  gray 
hpt.  He  smiled  at  her  happily,  yet  just 
•  nttle  sadly.  Then  sitting  down  in  the 
Mter  of  the  cave,  they  played  with  small 
»hite  stones. 

u.7***^  something  strange  about  the 
*  u  The  little  girl  felt  this 

owy  dimly,  because  she  had  not  lived 
enough  to  become  thoroughly 
*^b)med  to  things  as  they  are;  but  still 
was  something  strange  about  the 
cave-boy.  For  instance,  although, 
P*^>g,  they  sat  very  close,  they  never 
Their  hands,  in  the  game, 
beneath  the  tossed  pebbles,  flut- 
{”*T|®®ssed  and  recrossed,  but  never 
Also  the  little  cave-boj ,  sweet- 
V  be  jMayed,  was 'always  a  little  sad. 


He  looked  at  her  as,  in  a  picture,  preople 
look  at  sails  that  are  going  far  away. 
And  he  never  spoke.  At  least  when  he 
had  told  her  something,  later  she  could  not 
remember  having  heard  his  voice.  He  let 
her  know  his  thoughts,  but  it  was  her  own 
voice  which  spoke  them.  So  she  prattled 
a  good  deal  as  they  played. 

“One,  two,  three,  four,  five — oh,  you 
are  going  to  win,  little  cave-boy! 

“Six,  seven — now  you  have  missed! 
You  did  it  on  purpose,  little  cave-boy! 
You  were  afraid  I  should  be  unhappy  if  I 
did  not  win.  You  must  not  do  that  way, 
little  cave-boy,  you  must  try  to  beat  me; 
really  try!  .  You  must  play  hard,  hard! 

I  wish  you  would  smile,  little  cave-boy; 
you  are  always  looking  out  to  sea.  There! 
Oh,  that  was  a  nice  smile,  little  boy!  But 
you  did  it  just  to  please  me.  I  know, 
cave-boy! 

“One,  two,  three,  four,  five.  You  like 
me,  don’t  you,  little  boy?  See,  to-day  I 
have  on  my  blue  gown!  I  like  it,  too.  I 
am  pretty,  am  I  not,  in  my  little  blue 
gown?  Six,  seven,  eight.  Yesterday  I 
wore  my  yellow  one;  you  like  that  one  too, 
don’t  you?  But  wait  a  bit,  little  cave- 
boy — oh,  you  just  wait  a  bit!  I  have  a 
rose-color^  one!  I’ll  put  on  that  rose- 
colored  one  for  you  some  day. 

“F.ight,  nine — but  it’s  my  eyes  you  like 
best  of  all,  isn’t  it?  Oh,  I  like  your  eyes 
too,  little  cave-boy.  They  are  brown,  and 
so  scfft.  But  when  they  look  at  me,  they 
make  me  feel  a  bit  like  crying — please  be 
gay,  little  cave-boy!  Mine  are  blue — 
there,  I  have  miss^!  Your  turn,  little 
cave-boy! 

“You  like  my  blue  eyes,  don’t  you,  little 
cave-boy?  They  are  like  lakes?  I  don’t 
know;  I  have  never  seen  any  lakes,  little 
boy.  Lakes  in  the  sky?  Ah,  yes — I  see 
what  you  mean.  The  lakes  you  see  up  in 
the  sky  just  when  the  sun  has  set — ^yes, 
they  are  blue,  little  boy — oh,  little  cave- 
boy,  I  love  you!” 

When  the  sun  began  to  shine  pink  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  they  had  to  part. 
The  little  girl  rose;  he  also  rose.  He  stood 
a  little  remote  and  dim  within  the  cave, 
as  she,  just  outside,  dropped  him  curtsies 
and  blew  him  kisses,  then  ran  quickly 
away  so  as  not  to  cry, 

SHE  retraced  her  steps;  she  slid  around 
the  rock  which  was  like  a  tower.  The 
strange  part  of  it  was  that  as  soon  as  she 
had  passed  the  tower  and  was  once  more 
on  the  path,  she  forgot  all  that  which  had 
taken  place — forgot  the  Uttle  boy  and  the 
cave,  and  what  she  had  said  and  what  she 
had  done.  It  was  only  on  the  next  morning, 
when  she  awoke,  that  it  came  all  back 
to  her.  And  then  she  was  not  sure  whether 
it  had  really  happened,  or  whether  she 
had  simply  dreamed  it,  asleep  there,  in  her 
small  white  bed. 

One  day  the  news  broke  within  the 
family  of  the  little  girl  that  their  fortunes 


had  changed  and  that  they  were  going 
away.  The  bad  times  had  passed.  They 
were  going  back  to  a  big  city  of  the  East 
to  live  once  more  the  fine  life  which  had 
been  theirs  in  past  happy  days,  which  had 
ended  almost  with  the  coming  of  the  little 
girl. 

She  played  a  last  afternoon  with  the 
little  cave-boy.  She  was  full  of  what  was 
going  to  hapi>en  to  her,  and  at  first  did 
not  know  that  her  heart  was  sick. 

“/^NE,  two,  three,  four — you  missed; 

you  are  not  playing  well  to-day,  little 
cave-boy.  Your  hands  act  as  if  they  were 
very  tired.  One,  two,  three — you  know, 
little  cave-boy,  I  am  going  away.  We’re 
all  rich  and  happy  again,  and  I  am  going 
to  a  great  place  with  many  people;  I  am 
going  to  have  books  and  flowers  and  beau¬ 
tiful  music.  I  am  going  to  a  school  in  a 
beautiful  p)ark;  I’ll  ride  horses,  and  swim, 
and  dance.  Dance,  little  cave-boy!  .And 
I’ll  be  taken  to  the  city  often  to  see  won¬ 
drous  plays  and  hear  wonderful  music. 

“Nine,  ten,  eleven — I  am  beating  you 
to-day;  you  are  pla>'ing  very  badly.  I 
wonder  whom  I’ll  have  to  play  with  now. 
.Ah,  whom  will  I  play  with?  I  shall  miss 
you  dreadfully;  dreadfully! 

“Fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen!  There, 
where  I  am  going  are  many  people.  .And 
they  meet  and  speak  intelligently  of  many 
things.  There  are  large  buildings  full 
of  b«oks  that  hold  everything  that  is 
beautiful  and  wise — oh,  when  you  see  me 
once  more,  little  cave-boy,  you  won’t 
know  me.  I’ll  be  so  tall  and  beautiful  and 
wise!  But — but — oh,  what  is  the  matter, 
little  cave-boy?  You  look  so  terribly  sad! 
Do  not  look  that  way,  little  cave-boy,  I 
can’t  stand  it  —Oh,  I  shall  not  go  away  at  all! 

“You  smile — ah,  that  is  nice!  I  love 
your  smile,  little  cave-boy;  it  is  tender  and 
true.  You  don’t  mind,  do  you,  if  I  go 
away  a  little  while?  I’ll  come  back,  some 
day,  and  be  so  big  and  beautiful;  and  we’ll 
meet  right  here,  and  play  again  with  these 
clean  white  stones.  Meanwhile  I  shall 
carry  you  about  in  my  heart,  little  cave- 
boy;  you’ll  be  in  there  just  as  in  a  wee 
small  cave!” 

Thus  she  prattled  as  they  played  the 
last  afternoon  away,  while  little  by  little 
her  gay  excitement  at  the  wonder  of  the 
coming  days  changed  to  heart  sickness. 
And  finally  the  light  was  pink  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  cave,  and  they  rose. 

.Ah,  it  was  hard  to  say  good-by!  She 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and 
curtsied  and  curtsied,  and  blew  kisses 
and  blew  kisses,  and  could  not  bear  to  go. 
.And  finally,  desperately,  she  ran  back  into 
the  cave,  to  where  he  was  standing  within, 
a  little  dim,  and  tried — what  she  knew 
could  not  be  done — tried  to  kiss  him.  But 
they  could  not  kiss,  they  could  not  touch; 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  so  close  they 
seemed  to  occupy  the  same  space,  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  touch;  for  their  separation 
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THE  LITTLE  CAVE-BOY 


"/  woi  not  htrt  alone. 


I  would  come  here  to  flay  with  a  little  girl, 
little  girl  who  was  my  sweet  love.  “ 


To  flay  with  a  dear 


was  not  of  space.  So  she  ran  back  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  and  checking  her 
rising  sobs,  smiled  and  curtsied,  and 
blew  him  air\’  kis.ses,  and  whispered  “I 
shall  be  back!”  and  then  ran  away  as 
fast  as  she  could  for  fear  she  would  indeed 
sob  aloud. 

Once  aroimd  the  red  tower,  as  usual  she 
forgot  everything,  and,  going  down  the 
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path,  wondered  at  the  rain-drops  which 
wet  her  face  while  the  heavens  above  were 
so  pellucidly  clear.  And  it  was  only  the 
next  morning  she  rememberetl,  when  in  the 
gray  light  of  dawn  her  mother  woke 
her. 

But  there  was  not  time  to  lie  there  in 
the  narrow  bed  and  think.  Everywhere 
about  her  was  the  urgency  of  departure. 
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And  the  morning  was  still  gray  when 
all  stood  by  the  track,  shivering  a  Wtfcj 
their  eyelids  heavy,  awaiting 
of  the  train.  It  came;  they  boaroM^E 
and  it  began  to  slide  away.  For  a  |: 
it  slid  along  the  base  of  the  red 
The  little  girl  craned  her  neck  trying 


the  Caves.  But  they  were  too  ---- 
could  not  twist  her  neck  enough,  ano'?l 


XUM 


THE  LITTLE  CAVE-BOY 


and  by  the  train  slid  away  altogether  and 
left  the  buttes  behind. 

The  little  girl,  in  her  new  world,  sheltered 
and  Aerish^,  gradually  grew  to  an  ex¬ 
quisite  womanhood.  The  memory  of  the 
little  cave-boy,  a  dim,  gentle  sadness  in 
her  heart,  gave  to  her  clear  beauty  a 
mystery  and  a  veil.  She  had  many  suitors, 
but  she  was  almost  nineteen  before  she 
met  the  one  she  could  love.  For  thrice 
three  CNcnings  they  had  strolled  in  a 
garden  by  the  sea,  and  on  this  night,  as 
rang  the  hour  to  part,  there  came  a  catch 
in  his  voice  and  he  cried:  “Oh,  girl,  I  can 
not  bear  to  leave  you  to-night;  I  can  not 
bear  to  leave  you  ever!” 

A  sweet  great  yearning  was  in  her  soul; 
placing  her  head  against  his  heart,  she 
answered:  “And  I,  too,  wish  to  leave  you 
never!”  .So  they  were  married. 

She  was  happy.  He  was  still  a  boy. 
He  had  soft  waving  hair  that  she  loved  to 
stroke.  He  was  strong  and  gay,  yet 
idien  he  thought  he  was  alone,  sometimes 
his  brow’n  eyes  looked  far  in  an  expression 
that  made  her  want  to  kiss  him  in  passion¬ 
ate  consolation. 

And  yet  she  was  not  altogether  happy. 
A  secret  torment  was  within  her.  It 
came  of  the  memory  of  the  little  cave-boy, 
which,  although  very  dim  now,  yet  had 
taken  on  a  plaint  of  abandonment  and 
foisaking.  It  came  also  from  the  fact  that 
she  had  not  told  her  husband  of  the  little 
ave-boy. 

So  perfect  w’as  her  love  that  she  wanted 
all  of  herself  to  be  his.  Yet  she  had  not 
been  able  to  tell  him  of  the  little  cave-boy. 
A  sanctity  haloed  this  memory,  lock^ 
there  within  her  heart,  which  held  her 
from  sharing  it  with  even  him  whom  she 
loved  bolily. 

'  I  'rilS  was  all  the  more  strange,  becaase 
A  what  had  first  drawn  her  to  her  husband 
was  the  way  he  had  of  looking  far,  when 
he  thought  no  one  was  near,  at  a  departing 
sail,  just  as  long  ago  the  little  cave-boy 
had  done.  One  day,  as,  having  come 
upon  him  at  such  a  moment,  ^e  was 
straining  his  head  to  her  bosom  in  inexpli¬ 
cable  compassion,  he  freed  himself  with  a 
smile  and  said  gaily:  “Listen,  I  have  a 
surprise  for  you. 

“We’re  going  a-traveling  to-morrow. 
We’re  going  West — far — as  far  as  the  other 
ocean.” 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  clapped  her 
hands.  Then  she  went  still  in  thought, 
and  after  a  while  cried:  “Oh,  let  us  stop  on 
the  way! 

“^t  us  stop  a  little  at  the  village  where 
I  lived  when  a  small  girl.  It  is  by  some 
red  cliffs,  and  high  above  are  caves.” 


“If  it  is  by  some  red  cliffs,”  he  said 
teasingly,  “and  high  above  are  caves,  we 
must  of  course  stop  there.  We  shall  do  so.” 

Three  days  later,  at  high  noon,  they 
stepped  out  of  the  long  black  train  which 
had  borne  them  to  the  red  buttes.  They 
went  loitering  along  the  bleak  main  street, 
she  recalling  this,  recalling  that,  and  on  to 
the  small  schoolhouse  on  the  edge  of  the 
village.  The  pupils  were  out  at  lunch; 
she  peered  into  the  empty  room  and 
pointed  to  him  the  small  desk  which  years 
age  had  been  hers.  He  wanted  to  go  in 
and  kiss  it,  but  she  held  him  back,  saying 
the  teacher  might  suddenly  return  and 
catch  him.  Then  they  circled  the  yard 
to  the  start  of  the  trail  behind. 

They  turned,  looked  back  at  the  village, 
the  track,  the  limitless  purple  plain 
beyond,  then,  abstracted,  began  to  stroll 
up  the  trail  which,  in  a  long  diagonal, 
climbed  across  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  She 
did  not  know  just  why  she  was  doing  this; 
she  was  not  quite  aware  that  she  was 
doing  this. 

They  came  to  the  place  where  the  trail 
turned  to  the  right,  and  where  to  the  left 
the  rock  had  been  fretted  and  polished  by 
time  into  the  shape  of  a  round  tower. 
And  there  something  strange  happened. 

They  had  been  walking  hand  in  hand, 
then,  as  the  path  narrowed,  he  had  dropped 
a  trifle  behind  while  she  led  the  way. 
But  now,  as  at  this  place,  stirred  with 
memories,  she  halted  to  look  about  her  as 
when  a  little  girl,  always  here  she  had 
halted  and  peered  about  he(  to  make 
sure  she  was  alone  and  unseen,  he  sud¬ 
denly  passed  her.  He  passed  her  swiftly, 
and  without  hesitation  stepped  off  to  the 
left.  He  seemed  to  have  passed  off  into 
space;  he  vanished.  But  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  his  voice  came  to  her  from  the  other 
side  of  the  rock  which  was  like  a  tower: 
“Come!”  he  called.  “I’m  standing  on  a 
ledge.” 

She,  as  she  had  done  long  ago,  in  turn 
left  the  safe  path.  She  felt  against  her 
face  the  sun-warmed  smoothness  of  the 
'  rock.  A  hand  seized  her  elbow;  she  did 
not  need  it,  as  with  a  brave  throwing  of 
her  whole  self  she  gained  the  old  remem¬ 
bered  foothold.  Then  they  were  side  by 
side  upon  the  ledge. 

She  followed  him;  her  heart  was  beating 
hard.  They  went  along  the  ledge,  which 
was  broad  almost  as  a  highway,  dustless 
as  though  unprofaned,  yet  troughed  as 
though  once  much  used.  He  passed  three 
caves  and  entered  the  fourth. 

The  inevitableness  which  for  several 
moments  had  held  all  his  movements  as 
if  in  a  sheath,  now  suddenly  left  him. 


When  she  entered  he  was  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  cave  looking  about  him 
curiously,  as  if  of  late  awakened.  Her 
eyes  immednitely  went  to  the  floor  of  the 
cave.  There,  in  the  center,  almost  at  his 
feet,  was  a  small  heap  of  cLan  white 
stones. 

The  inevitableness  now  returned  upon 
him.  He  let  himself  down  to  the  floor. 
His  hands  idly  ran  through  the  small 
white  stones.  He  tossed  one  up,  caught 
it,  tossed  another.  He  looked  up  at  her 
invitingly.  “Come,  let’s  play!”  he  said. 

She  dropped  down  beside  him,  and  clo.se 
side  by  side  they  played  like  children  with 
the  clean  white  stones.  Their  hands  rose 
in  the  air  like  birds.  They  pbyed  thus 
a  long  time,  silently,  in  the  cool  gray  light, 
and  she  wondered  how  it  was  he  did  not 
hear  the  beating  of  her  excited  heart. 

Finally  he  rose  and  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  cave  in  the  attitude  he  had  held 
when  she  had  come  in  after  him.  He 
looked  about  him  curiously;  he  raised  his 
arms  and  stretched  himself.  “It’s  queer, 
queer,”  be  murmured. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  and  his  voice 
sounded ‘very  loud  now  in  the  confined 
space,  “I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  here 
before.  Here  before — oh,  a  million  years 


HIS  eyes  fell  upon  her  contemplatively, 
then  grew  puzzled.  “Or  is  it,”  he  went 
on,  “that  I  dreamed  it  when  a  boy?  I  don’t 
know,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  know.  IFtis 
I  here  a  million  years  ago,  or  have  I 
dreamed  of  it  when  a  boy?” 

She  had  risen  to  her  knees  and  was  lis¬ 
tening  to  him  breathlessly. 

A  tender  amusement  came  into  his  eyes, 
and  stooping  he  raised  her  to  him.  “Lis¬ 
ten,”  he  said.  “Listen.  If  I  tell  you 
something — will  you  be  at  all  jealous?” 
She  did  not  answer. 

“Will  you?”  he  insisted,  the  love-light 
in  his  eyes. 

Still  she  did  not  answer,  and  he  laughed 
aloud.  “Because,  sweet.”  he  said,  “I  was 
not  here  alone.  I  would  come  here  to 
play  with  a  little  girl.  To  play  with  a 
dear  little  girl  who  was  my  sweet  love.” 

“Oh,  no,  I  am  not  jealous!”  she  cried 
vibrantly.  “Oh,  no,  I  am  not  jealous! 
Oh,  no,  I  am  not  jealous!” 

The  vague  oppression  which  had  been 
at  her  heart  had  cleared  to  a  wild  happiness. 
She  knew  she  had  not  abandoned  the  little 
cave-boy. 

And  she  had  not  been  disloyal  to  her 
husband  in  not  telling  him  of  the  little 
cave-boy. 

For  he  and  the  little  cave-boy  were  one. 
He  was  the  little  cave-boy! 


Garden  Song 

By  Thelma  Stilhon 


OIERROT  came  into  the  garden, 

And  merry  he  was  and  gay. 

But  he  found  a  rose  with  its  petals  tom, 
.And  a  buttertly  wing  all  bruised  and  worn, 
AikI  a  drifting  sob  on  the  wind  was  borne. 
When  he  came  into  the  garden. 

Alone,  on  a  summer  day. 


Pierrot  came  into  the  garden, 

.And  the  garden  was  sad  and  gray. 

But  there  where  the  world  was  still  with  snow 
Love  ran  laughing  to  touch  Pierrot, 

And  the  drifts  of  a  sudden  came  to  glow. 

When  he  passed  out  of  the  garden, 

^^’ith  her,  on  a  winter  daj'! 
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’’’‘Dime  Novelties  Tkat 
Came  True 

By  Betty  Shannon 


A  SK  dad  about  Frank  Reade  and  his  steam  man  that 
ran  faster  than  a  horse,  and  his  scores  of  other 
mechanical  devices  which  gave  him  control  over 
land,  sea,  air,  and  bloodthirsty  cowboys  and 
Indians.  Father  got  acquainted  with  Frank  in  the 
privacy  of  the  back  lot,  for  indiscriminating 
parents  were  apt  to  class  him  with  dime-novel  heroes  and  chuck 
him  in  the  fire. 

History  has  proved,  however,  that  the  author  of  the  Frank 
Reade  stories  was  America’s  own  Jules  \'eme.  Witness  before 
us  the  ancestors  of  the  aeroplane,  submarine,  tank  and  motor¬ 
truck,  which  father  thrilled  over  in  his  boyhood  and  has  lived 
to  see  come  true. 

Lu  Senarens,  now  editor  of  nine  publications,  was  the 
“Noname”  who  wrote  the  Frank  Reade  stories.  It  was  after 
the  Philadelphia  Centennial  in  1876,  where  the  steam  contrap¬ 
tions  on  exhibition  fired  his  imagination.  The  first  tale  was 
of  a  steam  man.  nine  feet  tall,  who  took  the  young  hero  on  a 
marvelous  expedition.  Senarens  was  only  fourteen  at  the  time. 


CHASINIi  I  PIBATEi 


Or,  Frank  Seada,  Jr.,  On 
Dasperate  Gmiaa. 


Twenty  years  later,  Senarens  revised  his  original  stories, 
and  add^  new  ones  charged  with  storage-batteries.  They 
were  put  out  as  the  adventures  of  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  first  Frank,  and  have  smce  been  reissued  again.  Mr. 
Senarens  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  Brooklyn.  And  Brook¬ 
lyn,  you  may  recall,  is  a  city  noted  for  its  peaceful  homes. 


Snould  Know 


W^kat  A  Young  M  an 

By  T.  S.  Strihh 


Hut  i*  Mr.  Stribling’t  second  appear¬ 
ance  in  Everybody’S — each  time  in  a 
story  marked  by  a  delightfully  novel 
type  of  humor.  Mr.  Stribling  is  one  of 
the  very  few  people  who  can  write 
understsmdfhgly  about  young  folks  in 
the  terrifically  serious  years  just  before 
twenty,  and  this  romance  of  Sim 
Toyne,  aged  seventeen,  is  as  resd  as 
your  own  youth. 


Successfully  to  Uve  down  his 

seventeenth  year,  a  boy  should  be 
equipped  with  a  mother,  a  sister,  a 
shotgun,  a  husky  man  friend,  a 
wise  altruistic  girl  friend  and  a 
watchful  police. 

At  seventeen  a  boy’s  career  teeters  be¬ 
tween  the  AVhite  House  at  Washington  and 
a  gray,  rather  somber  house  at  Leaven¬ 
worth.  A  push,  a  mere  nudge  at  the 
right  moment  in  the  selected  direction,  is 
derisive. 

Sim  To)rne  owned  the  dog  and  gun.  He 
received  his  pro  rata  of  police  surveillance. 

Doll  Breen  was  husky  enough.  Mrs.  seven 
Breen,  if  not  his  real  mother,  had  cor-  I  reai 
rected  the  misdeal  by  long  devotion.  But  the  1 
when  it  came  to  a  wise  altruistic  girl  early- 
friend,  Sim  Toyne  rocked  along  in  the  “A; 
same  boat  with  the  other  fifty-odd  million  “H 
American  males.  “N 

Technically  Mrs.  Irene  Petway  was  no  “W 
longer  a  girl.  Her  title  precluded  that,  happ; 

Besides  at  twenty-four  a  woman  is  as  set  in  “I 
life’s  mold  as  a  man  at  thirty-six.  How'-  smoo 
ever,  if  not  a  kitten,  Mrs.  Irene  was  kit-  and  glanced  up  at  him.  “I  shouldn’t  care  Sim  drew  a  little  breath  of  pleasure.  He 
tenish.  She  practised  her  little  pink  claws  for  a  strange  or  fantastic  married  life,  Mr.  felt  set  up  for  having  duplicated  the  absent 

<m  My  available  bit  of  masculine  floss.  Toyne.”  Mr.  Petway’s  mental  processes. 

During  her  work  as  dental  assistant,  every  And  for  some  reason  Mrs.  Irene  seemed 

move  she  made  for  a  man  patient  she  '"T^HE  hobbledehoy  stared  down  at  her  to  have  yielded  to  a  softer  mood.  She 
freighted  with  a  delicate  personal  signif-  A  blankly.  “Why,  Mizziz  Petway —  stared  down  Santa  Cruz  Street  at  nothing, 
icance.  don’t  you  want  to  be  hap —  Oh!  Do  ye  Then  she  made  up  her  mind,  straighten^ 

Sim  Toyne  had  first  met  her  amid  the  mean  they  ain’t  no  happy  mar —  Mizziz  her  shoulders  and  laid  a  small  finger  on 

antiseptic  surroundings  of  a  dental  chair.  Petway,  what  do  you  mean?”  her  companion’s  arm.  “Sometimes  I’ve 

^  had  been  a  cooling  fragrance  amid  car-  Mrs.  Irene  looked  up  at  his  flushed  face  thought,  Sim,  that  the  book  you  were 
bolic  smells  and  roaring  right-angled  burrs,  and  shining  eyes —  “Oh,  nothing!  It  telling  me  about  is  right.  That  it’s  really 
As  Sim  had  writhed  to  escape  the  sur-  was  a  joke.”  best  to  marr>’  young — especially  men 

icon’s  misguided  sense  of  humor  (the  “That’s  a  mighty  solemn  thing  to  joke  should  marry  young,  Sim — fellows  like 

fellow  wore  a  certain  fixed  smile  while  he  about,  Mizziz  Petway — you — you  are  you,  before — well,  before  they  know  such 
worked),  his  real  fear  had  been  not  that  the  not  cynical,  are  you,  Mizziz  Petway?”  an  awful  lot  about  women — ”  she  broke 
nachine-shop  in  his  mouth  would  result  in  “No.  I’m  divorced  now.”  off  and  looked  up  at  the  boy  earnestly, 

a  casualty,  but  that  Mrs.  Petway  would  Sim  spent  a  moment  on  this,  but  de-  appraisingly. 

cease  holding  a  comer  of  the  mbber  dam  cided  that  it  meant  nothing,  mere  girlish  A  queer  warm  sensation  swept  over  Sim. 
and  would  retire  into  the  inner  office  from  chatter,  disconnected.  So  he  proceeded  to  He  felt  himself  admitted  to  an  intimacy,  a 
which  the  humorist  had  called  her.  strike  deep  intellectual  chords:  nearness,  he  had  never  known  before. 

But  that  was  a  long  time  ago — three  “Well,  I’m  glad  you  ain’t  cynical,  Mizziz  Then  under  her  scrutiny,  there  crept  into 

weeks.  Yet  to-day,  as  the  two  strolled  Petway.  Won’t  do  for  a  woman  to  be  him  an  unhappy  sense  of  deceit.  His  face 
down  L^dville’s  main  street  after  office  cynical — especially  before  marriage,”  He  reddened. 

boure,  Sim  w'as  still  apprehensive  lest  she  looked  down  at  her.  “But  you’ve  been  “But — uh — Mizziz  Petway!”  he  blurted 

vanish.  Very  often  when  they  walked  married!  That  don’t  seem  reasonable  to  with  the  confessional  instinct,  of  lovers, 
•ike  this  ^e  would  disappear  into  some  me  that  you’ve  been  married.  Seems  like  “I — I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  something — 
dry-goods  store  on  an  errand  too  delicate  I  must  of  dreamt  it  and  it  ain’t  so.”  you — you  a-feeling  that  way — I — ”  He 
for  masculine  observation  and  he  would  “It  seems  a  bad  dream  to  me,  too,  Sim,”  paused,  staring  at  her  with  a  hot  face, 
have  to  wait  outside;  or  she  would  fall  in  she  answ'ered  soberly  enough.  The  woman  looked  back  with  widening 

with  some  girl  friend  and  they  would  talk  “Does  it?  Didn’t  he  treat  you  nice,  eyes,  as  if  an  old  enemy  she  had  long  sus- 
to  his  utter  neglect.  Mizziz  PeUway?”  pccted  suddenly  had  confronted  her 

So  to  make  the  most  of  his  fleeting  oppor-  Mrs.  Irdne  slowly  shook  her  glossy  high-  again.  “Oh,  Sim!”  It  was  a  gasp, 
tunity,  he  reiterated  earnestly:  piled  hair.  The  hobbledehoy  stammered  on  relent- 

“But  Mizziz  Petway,  seventeen  ain’t  a  “Didn’t  he  love  you?”  lessly:  “I — I’ve  read  a  good  deal — I’m  a 

bit  too  young.  In  fact,  Mizziz  Petway,  “Not — just  me — he — it  seemed  to  me  great  reader - ” 
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For  a  moment  Stm  Toyne  stopped  breathing  to  gaze  at  this  vast  fortune  focused  into 
a  crimson  flare  which  he  could  conceal  in  his  pahn. 


WHAT  A  YOUNG  MAN  SHOULD  KNOW 


“Weh-ull?”  A  blank  interrogation. 

“Well,  you  know,  I —  I’ve  been  reading 
a  book — a  book  about  what  every  young 
fellow  ought  to  know  wh-when  h-he — when 
he  gets  married.”  Sim  swallowed. 

Airs.  Irene  nodded,  miles  at  sea. 

“And — and  there’s  a  good  deal  about 
w-women  in  that—”  Sim  ended  breath¬ 
less  and  brick  red. 

For  two  full  seconds  the.  quick-witted 
Airs.  Petway  continued  her  uncompre¬ 
hending  stare.  She  saw  he  was  through. 
Then,  gradually,  it  began  to  dawn  on  her. 
Her  lips  twitched.  She  bit  them.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  looked  down  Santa  Cruz  and 
pointed  out  a  gang  of  urchins  standing 
before  a  window.  One  very  small  boy 
was  elevated  to  a  larger  lad’s  back  for  a 
better  view  of  something  inside.  At  that 
moment  he  tumbled  off. 

Airs.  Irene  burst  out  laughing.  “What 
funny  boys!”  she  cried.  “Let’s  go  down 
there!”  She  took  Sim’s  arm  and  started, 
rippling  into  paroxysms  .  of  laughter. 
“L(X)k  at  him  kick  the  big  boy!  L-Look'” 
she  gasped  between  attacks.  “How 
d-droU!  What  a  comedy!”  She  fished  a 
bit  of  lace  from  her  bag  and  wiped  her 
eyes.  “Ex-excuse  me.  Air. — Air.  T-Toyne, 
but  I’m  so  amused  at  th-th-th'  boys.” 
She  went  off  again. 

Sim  stared  at  the  comedians  around  the 
window.  Certainly  seeing  a  small  boy 
tumble  off  a  large  boy  and  kick  at  the 
large  boy’s  legs  in  revenge  was  nothing 
new  to  him.  But  he  didn’t  want  to  appear 
blase — as  he  was — not  at  just  this  critical 
juncture.  So  he  joined  Airs.  Irene’s  infec¬ 
tious  laugh — at  the  boys.  .\nd  they 
walked  up  to  the  show-window  having  the 
best  time  possible. 

The  attraction  in  the  window  of  Good- 
loe’s  jewelry  store  was  a  large  ruby 
set  on  blue  velvet.  Two  brass  shells j  an 
English  and  an  American  flag  were  spaced 
so  they  led  the  eye  to  the  jewel.  In  the 
comer  of  the  window  was  an  art  card 
bearing  this  legend: 

The  gem  on  exhibition,  known  as  the 
Rajah’s  Ruby,  was  mined  in  Ceylon  for 
Bandomoy,  the  Rajah  of  Bhawalpur.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  for 
one  of  his  favorites.  Looted  from  the 
royal  harem  by  the  Young  Turks,  it  was 
captured  at  the  fall  of  Damascus  by  an 
English  major  under  General  Allenby. 

Its  value,  like  all  the  major  gems,  is 
undetermined  and  speculative.  Experts 
estimate  it  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
million  dollars.  At  the  present  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  money,  these  figures  are  perhaps 
too  low. 

Not  for  sale. 

For  a  moment  Sim  Toyne  stopf)ed 
breathing  to  gaze  at  this  vast  fortune 
focused  into  a  httle  crimson  flare  which  he 
could  conceal  in  his  palm.  It  was  amaz¬ 
ing.  But  the  next  moment  found  him 
skeptical-  No  doubt  it  was  glass.  Yet 
even  if  it  was  glass  its  glow  held  him.  He 
felt  an  impulse  to  go  hang  his  chin  over  the 
bottom  molding  of  the  window  with  the 
rest  of  the  boys  and  stare  into  its  red  heart ; 
but  the  dignity  of  his  position  restrained 
him. 

The  boys  were  younger  than  Sim,  rang¬ 
ing  from  nine  to  fourteen.  .As  a  kind  of 
cocktail  to  the  feast  of  the  jewel,  they 
stuck  their  tongues  against  the  glass  and 


peered  through  at  a  peculiar  beef-steaky 
effect  this  produced  in  an  interior  mirror. 
Then  they  wiped  everything  clean  with 
their  coat  sleeves  and  started  anew.  Sim 
was  not  too  old  to  realize  they  were  having 
a  splendid  time. 

Mrs.  Petway  also  was  moved  by  the 
stone.  “Isn’t  it  a  beauty!"  Her  accent 
was  full  of  desire. 

Sim  turned  to  look  at  her.  “Why,  I 
guess  it’s  glass.” 

Airs.  Irene  confronted  him.  “No  it 
isn’t — it’s  paste.” 

“Isn’t  paste  glass?” 

The  urchins  turned  around  and  began  a 
defensive  chorus:  “Naw,  lady,  that’s 
reel!  Lookwhut  it’s wuth,  mom!”  suggested 
a  little  negro,  pointing  at  the  placard  with 
white  eyes.  “It’s  a  ruby  and  b’longs  to 
the  Rager  of  Bawlly-pore!”  shrilled  a 
youngster  in  a  soda  cap.  “Look  at  the 
sign!  Look!  There  it  is  in  the  corner. 
You  c’n  read  it  yuhse’f!” 

But  Airs.  Irene  considered  the  marvel 
from  a  broader  outlook  on  life.  “It’s  a 
replica,”  she  explained,  and  at  the  tone  of 
her  voice  all  the  tinier  boys  in  the  gang 
came  closer  with  covert  intentions  of 
holding  her  fingers  or  skirt.  “Rich  folks 
keep  their  owm  gems  in  storage  vaults 
and  wear  replicas  just  like  that.  It  keeps 
their  real  jewels  safe.” 

This  was  great  news.  The  youngsters 
stared  up  at  her.  The  little  negro  had 
possessed  himself  of  one  of  her  suede 
fingers  and  stood  smelling  her  scented  bag 
with  undisguised  satisfaction.  The  white 
boys  took  a  more  intellectual  view  of  the 
phenomenon.  “But  look  here,”  they 
shrilled,  “ain’t  that  wearing  phony  stuff? 
Do  they  fool  anybody?” 

Sim  ^dn’t  exactly  like  to  be  mobbed  out 
of  hb  girl.  “.Anyway,  it’s  cheap  stuff  in 
the  window,”  he  put  in. 

“Cheap  stuff!”  Apparently  Mrs.  Irene 
w’as  more  incensed  than  the  boys.  “I  wbh 
you’d  try  buying  one  little  string  of  bril¬ 
liants!  Cheap  stuff!  Cheap!  You’d  see. 
Wish  to  goodness  I  had  that  one!  1  could 
just  w'a-a-arm  in  it!  If  I  could  only  wear 
it!”  She  pressed  her  fingers  against  her 
breast  where  she  w’ould  set  the  gem. 
“Isn’t  it  a  love!” 

Sim  was  surprized  at  gesture  and  words. 
“Do  you  really  w'ant  it  that  bad?” 

Mrs.  Irene  gave  a  brief  laugh,  caught 
Sim’s  arm  and  started  up  the  street. 
'Oh,  yes  I’m  crazy  about  brilliants — 
especially  rubies — they  look  so-o-o — Oh, 
come  ahead!” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  really  cared  for  a 
thing  in  the  world,”  said  Sim  blankly. 
“Well,  I  do,”  she  assured  him. 

“Wonder  what  it  ’ud  cost?”  inquired 
Sim  speculatively. 

“Why  it  bn’t  for  sale.”  Airs.  Irene’s 
tone  was  almost  tart  with  desire.  “That 
shows  it’s  the  very  finest'  class  stuff,  and 
it’s  a  replica,  that’s  what  gets  me — a 
replica.  Somewhere,  Sim,  a  great  big 
ruby,  exactly  like  that  one,  is  lying  in  some 

queen’s  or  princess’s  jewel-lx)x - ” 

“But  what’s  it  worth!”  pressed  Sim, 
mentally  running  over  his  resources. 

“It’s  not  for  io/c —  Oh,  five  thousand!” 
Sim’s  sudden  hopes  of  a  great  financial 
sacrifice  melted.  It  left  his  pulse  whis¬ 
pering  in  hb  ear,  “I  wbh  I  could  get  it 
for  you,”  he  said  humbly. 

“Oh  boy!”  Airs.  Petway  began  to  laugh 
to  make  up  for  her  curtness. 


“I  bet  you’d  marry  me  quick  enough 
then.” 

“Kid,  I’d  marry  the  original  Air.  Potway 
over  again  if  he  showed  up  with  a  dream 
like  that  in  his  mit — much  less  you,”  she 
tacked  on  thoughtfully. 

“W’hy,  Alizziz  Petway!”  cried  the  moral- 
bt,  shocked  again,  “you  wouldn’t  sell 
yourself  to  a  man  you  didn’t  love  for  a 
ruby,  would  ycu?” 

“I’d  love  him.” 

“0-oh!”  Sim  drew  a  breath,  son\ewhat 
relieved,  somewhat  jealous.  “I  was  afraid 
you  was  about  to  get  cynical  again.  You 
know  I  can’t  stand  a  cynical  woman, 
Alizziz  Petway.  It’s  all  right  for  us  men, 
being  cynical  is.  We  got  to  go  up  against 
the  cold,  hard  world,  Alizziz  Petway,  but 
a  woman — uh — uh—  something  wrong— I 
read  that  in  that  book.” 

“That  must  be  a  good  book,”  said  the' 
woman  rather  sharply,  “an  informmg 
book.  If  you  could  just  find  some  plan 
outlined  in  that  book  how  to  get  that 
ruby,  you  would  also  find  out  how  to  get  a 
wife,  and  surely  that’s  something  eveij- 
yoimg  man  should  know.” 

“Lwk  here,  Alizziz  Petway!”  blurted 
the  youth,  “is  that  straight  go^s?” 

“As  straight  as  I  ever  put  out.” 

Sim  accepted  the  reply  at  its  face  value. 
“And  you’ll  marry  me  if  I  get  it?” 

“1  most  certamly  wiU,  Mr.  Toyne,”  she 
asseverated,  looking  curiously  at  the 
youngster.  “Air.  Toyne,  I  will  marry, 
marry,  marry  you — I  will  certainly  marry 
you,  if  you  get  that  stone.” 

“'Then  we’re  engaged!”  cried  Sim 
tremulously.  “Will  you — uh — shake  hands 
on  it?” 

Airs.  Petway’s  gravity  was  barely  con¬ 
trolled  as  she  put  her  little  gloved  hand 
into  Sim’s  palm.  The  ardor  of  hb  grip 
hurt  her  knuckles.  An  impube  to-  give 
him  a  kiss  crossed  her  mind,  but  she  sup 
pressed  it. 

“And  it  don’t  make  any  difference  how  i 
get  it?”  he  beamed  down  on  her. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  forty- 
two  Guadelupe  Prospect,  a  street  of  melan¬ 
choly  third-rate  boarding-houses.  They 
paused. 

Mr.  toyne,  it  isn’t  my  idea  of  a 
wife’s  duty  to  inquire  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  of  her  husb^d.  He  gets  the 
money,  she  never  knows  how;  she  spends 
it,  he  never  knows  how.  And  now,”  she 
pressed  his  fingers  ^*•armly,  “good-by,  and 
take  care  of  yourself,  bemuse,  remember, 
/  have  an  interest  in  you  now,  Sim.”  She 
shook  her  finger  at  him  and  walked  up  the 
stoop,  looking  back  at  him.  She  appli^ 
her  pass-key  and  opened  the  door,  still 
looking  at  the  boy  with  smiling  lips  and 
speculative  eyes.  Then  she  blew  him  a 
kiss — the  kiss — from  her  glove,  called, 
“See  you  to-morrow,”  and  the  door 
closed. 

Sim  stared  at  the  blistered  shutter  with  a 
strong  pulse  throbbing  in  his  temple.  He 
was  trembling  violently.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged.  He  looked  up  and  down  Guad^ 
lupe  Prospect.  .A  dying  tree  or  t« 
struggled  for  life  in  the  little  square  bndt 
compoimds  along  the  thoroughfare. 

Its  drabness  looked  like  a  burst  of  sunbt 
wood  to  Sim.  He  felt  an  impulse  to  no 
whooping  down  the  street,  but  only 
jump^  off  the  stoop  and  started  walkinC 
rapidly.  His  bliss  was  almost  in  hb  ar^ 
All  he  lacked  was  a  five-thousand-oo** 
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Tht  little  hald-heaJed  grocer's  eyes  ^^jted  at  such  an  extraordinary  conversation. 


mutation  ruby.  The  pulse  in  his  temple 
became  violent. 

.\s  he  passed  a  cx)mer  grocer\'  that  pur¬ 
veyed  to  the  neighborho^,  a  sudden  plan 
p(^)ped  into  his  head.  He  dashed  inside 
and  asked  the  use  of  the  phone. 

The  grocer,  a  little  bald-headed  man 
counting  eggs,  nodded  toward  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Sim  rushed  over,  called  a  number, 
rang  two  more  unnecessary  rings,  snapped 
central,  before  a  woman’s  voice  spoke  in  his 
ear. 

“This  is  Sim  Toyne,  Mizziz  McGill- 
icaddy.  I  want  Len^hy — I  mean  Peter — 
Peter  McGillicuddy.  Oh.  yes,  I’m  in  a 
rush.  Please  let  him  finish  later — yes.” 

A  pause  ensued;  rapidly  grew  unbear¬ 
able.  Sim  scratched  his  shin  with  the 
inner  edge  of  his  shoesole.  He  w'as  about 
to  ring  again  to  see  if  he  still  had  coimec- 
tion  when  Peter’s  wobbly  bass  opened  on 
Us  ear. 

“This  is  Sim,  Peter — Sim — Sim  Toynel 
Say,  Central,  kain’t  you  give  a  feller  good 
connection  so  he  won’t  have  to  bawl? 

Say,  Peter— graveyard - ” 

Came  a  blank  purring  over  the  wire, 
then  Peter’s  voice,  metallic,  deep,  far-away, 
but  still  registering  its  blankness:  “What 
did  you  say?” 

“^EEMENY  Crimeny,  Peter,  what  you 
got  stuffed  in  yore  years?  Grave- 
yvi— graveyard!”  He  was  shouting  it. 
“Oo^h,  graveyard!” 

“Godfrey’s  Cordial,  yes,  GRA\'E- 
Y.\RD!” 

The  little  bald-headed  grocer’s  eyes 
popped  at  such  an  extraordinary  convcr- 
ation. 

Be  it  known  that  this  conversation  was 
*>t  so  entirely  without  cogency  as  it 
“Wded.  The  word  “graveyard”  was  a 
password  between  the  two  boys 
denoting  a  call  for  help  in  the  direst 
®hemity.  They  had  sworn  with  the 
l^ificest  oaths  never  to  fail,  never  to 
never  to  delay  when  summoned  by 
this  enigmatic  vocable. 

had  chosen  it  because  it  could  be 
*oraed  into  ordinary  conversation  without 
?otmg  undue  attention;  yet  at  the  same 
it  was  sufficiently  striking  to  grasp 
~^rs  of  initiates. 

"'here’ll  I  meet  you?”  gasped  the  far- 
voice. 

At  Doll  Breen’s — bring  a  brickbat!” 
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“Godfrey’s  Cor — ”  A  click  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  told  Sim  that  his  comrade  had  hung 
up  and  was  speeding  toward  the  rendez¬ 
vous. 

The  grocer,  who  was  vaguely  affronted 
that  a  boy  should  come  in  and  howl 
“graveyard”  over  his  wire,  lost  count  of  his 
eggs  completely  as  Sim  shot  out  the  door. 

The  human  embryo,  it  is  said,  repro¬ 
duces  every  physical  form  assumed  by 
its  forebears  from  protozoa  to  primate; 
children,  likewise,  skim  through  a  synopsis 
of  the  mental  and  moral  development  of 
mankind  from  pithecanthropus  to  prof¬ 
iteers. 

A  quaint  and  a  curious  thing  is  human¬ 
ity’s  moral  development.  Taken  by  and 
large,  the  basis  of  all  ethics,  in  every  age, 
rests  upon  one  question:  In  what  mode  is 
it  best  to  steal  in  order  that  the  strongest 
survive? 

The  answers  have  changed  with  the 
epochs.  Wife-stealing  gave  way  to  aliena¬ 
tion  of  affections;  the  tomahawk  falls  be¬ 
fore  the  coal  strike;  slave  raiding  succumbs 
to  monopoly  of  production. 

Our  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  nothing 
more  than  selective  groupings  of  men 
whose  answer  to  this  perennial  query  was 
out  of  date — it  isn’t  done  that  way  now; 
our  palaces  and  mansions  are  selective 
groupings  of  other  men  who  did  not  mis¬ 
place  the  tense  of  their  intents — ^more  like 
this. 

-Adolescent  seventeen  is  somewhere  in 
the  robber-knight  period  of  civilization. 
The  reason  why  boys  of  this  age  are  not 
hanged  is  because  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  robberies,  murders,  arsons  and  piracies 
they  commit  are  mental.  Seventeen  is  too 
brief  to  crowd  into  action  such  a  plethora 
of  violence. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  suggest 
that  these  acts,  done  or  imdone,  are  not 
crimes  at  all,  but  responses  to  the  highest 
moral  impulses  at  that  given  stage.  If 
any  skeptic  doubt  that  the  boys  who  raid 
his  watermelon-patch  and  break  out  his 
window-lights  are  not  all  heroes,  let  him 
catch  one  and  by  threat,  bribe  or  torture 
try  to  make  him  tell  who  his  pals  were. 

At  four  o’clock  that  afternoon,  Mr. 
Sim  Toyne  sat  in  his  attic  bedroom,  at  a 
square  table,  making  an  India-ihk  drawing. 
His  crow-quiU  was  rusty  and  made  a  thin 
whisper  at  each  stroke.  Peter  McGilli¬ 
cuddy  stood  watching  Sim  with  his  head 


and  shoulders  bent  to  conform  to  the 
slope  of  the  attic  roof. 

Shoved  into  comers  and  crevices,  and 
filling  the  embrasure  of  the  little  dormer 
window  that  gave  Sim  light  for  his 
draftsmanship,  were  tennis-rackets,  bats, 
hockey  sticks,  a  shotgun,  and  a  revolver, 
rusted  stiff. 

The  air  was  stuffy  with  the  smell  of 
bird-skins  which  Sim  had  tried  to  mount, 
of  photographic  chemicals,  of  the  neglected 
be^nings  of  a  butterfly  collection  that 
moldered  in  one  comer  in  a  small  dry-goods 
box  topped  with  a  window-pane. 

These  signs  of  restless  boyish  activity, 
groping  out  into  every  available  channel 
in  an  endeavor  to  acquaint  itself  with' this 
bewilderment  called  Life,  held  a  kind  of 
mute  appeal  for  sympathy. 

Sim  did  his  work  on  some  yellowed 
drafting  paper  which  he  had  bought 
during  a  spasm  of  civil  engineering.  Now 
he  handled  the  India  ink  not  altogether 
unskilfuUy. 

“See  this  ‘X,’  Lengthy?”  Sim  made 
one.  “There’s  where  we  meet  at  midnight.” 
McGillicuddy  nodded  solemnly. 

Sim  handed  the  plat  to  his  satellite, 
“We  meet  right  at  this  ‘X’  when  the  fire- 
station  clock  points  twelve.  Did  you  ever 
read  ‘The  Blood  of  a  Corsican?’  ” 

“No,  have  you  got  it?”  asked  Peter 
eagerly. 

“■^TO,  THE  boys  wore  it  out  reading  it. 

■L  "  What  I  wanted  to  tell  you  was,  you 
must  get  there  eggsactly  at  twelve;  not  be¬ 
fore,  not  after.  In  ‘The  Blood  of  a  Corsican,’ 
Orsino,  that’s  the  feller  who  really  done  the 
murders,  and  believe  me.  Lengthy,  he 
was  a  noble  character,  Orsino  says:  ‘A'ou 
are  just  as  unpimctual  to  get  to  a  place 
five  minutes  ahead  of  time  as  five  minutes 
behind  time;  neither  one  is  on  time.’  ” 

“Gee — I  never  thought  of  that  before.” 
“Well,  you  must  think  of  it.  In  our 
profession,  Lepgthy,  a  fellow  mustn’t 
loiter  around  waiting  for  nobody.  It 
would  draw  suspicion  on  both  of  ’em.” 

The  tall  boy  became  silent  again  and 
stationary,  with  shoulder  and  head  tilted 
parallel  to  the  rafter. 

The  plat  Peter  received  was  merely  a 
rough  sketch  of  Leadvnlle  showing  the 
location  of  Goodloe’s  jewelry  store.  It 
was  territory  which  had  been  strange  and 
uncharted  to  Peter  only  ©nee  in  his  life, 
when  at  the  age  of  four  he  ran  away  from 
his  mother. 

“And  Lengthy,  if  anything  happens  to 
you — if  you  get  caught  or  anything — you 
want  to  remember  this  map,  and  eat  it.” 
“Eat  it!” 

“Sure  you  eat  it!  That  destroys  it 
completely,  doesn’t  it?  With  the  detec¬ 
tives  right  on  you — you  eat  ’em.” 

“Looks  like  they’d  print  ’em  on  crack¬ 
ers,  or  something - ” 

“.Aw  Geemeny  Christmas!”  Sim  rose  in 
brisk  disgust.  “Well,  the  next  point  is  to 
wrap  up  that  brick  to  smash  the  window.” 

“Look  here.  Shorty,”  said  Peter,  coming 
to  life,  “I’ve  been  thinking  about  smashing 
that  window — that’s  giving  old  man  Good- 
loe  a  pretty  rotten  deal.  Shorty — bustin’ 
out  his  big  plate-glass  window.  Old  man 
'  Goodloe’s  been  pretty  decent  to  us.  Shorty, 
the  time  our  baseball  busted  out  one  of  his 
little  windows — ^when  we  were  kids.” 

Sim  scratched  his  head.  “I’d  thou^t  of 
that,  too.”  The  burglar  stared  unseeingly 
at  three  cocoons  which  had  lain  on  his 
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Mike  gavt  hit  night-stick  a  kind  of  ftirt  that  sent  it  spinning  to  the  end  of  its  thong,  then 
a  jerk,  which  continued  the  sfin,  hut  restored  it  to  his  hand. 

window-shelf  ever  since  the  foregoing  sum-  gets  it.  He  kept  forgetting  Irene  at  inter¬ 


mer  in  the  fading  hope  that  they  would  turn 


“Well,  now  look  here,  Lengthy,  if 


into  butterflies.  “Tell  you  what  I  b’lieve  ever  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  s’long  as 
I’ll  do.  Lengthy.  When — er — me  and  her  I’m  above  ground.  Lengthy,  call  on  me — 


are  a  good  safe  w'ay  down  in  Mexico,  I 
think  I’ll  send  old  man  Goodloe  a  check, 
in  disguised  handwriting,  to  pay  for  his 


for  anything.  I’m  yours  till  Niagara 
Falls—” 

“Oh  it’s  nothing — nothing — ”  brushed 


“What  do  you  want  with  the  sad, 
Sim?”  She  tos^  it  down  and  blew  some  I 
flakes  of  bran  from  her  fingers. 

“Oh — an  experiment.” 

“What  sort  of  an  experiment?” 

Sim’s  attic  was  stuffed  with  relics  of 
experiments,  but  to  save  his  secret  k 
could  think  of  no  possible  exiH;riinent 
calling  for  a  tow  sack. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know',  Adele,  till  I  try  it." 

It  was  Sim’s  misfortune  continually  to 
underestimate  Adele’s  mental  resources. 

“I\'ha-a-at!  Don’t  know  what  you’re 
going  to  do  with  it — how  did  you  know  j-ou 
wanted  a  tow  sack?” 

.\n  anecdote  Sim  had  once  heard  gave 
him  a  loophole. 

“Why,  didn’t  you  ever  hear  of  Thomas  K 
Edison,  .Adele?”  he  asked  brightly.  “Ei- 
son  never  started  experimenting  until  he 
had  ever’thing,  simply  ever’thing.  He 
would  give, fifty  dollars  to  anybody  who 
could  just  mention  anything  he  didn’t 
have.  .And  a  girl — about  your  size— wt» 
his  fifty.  Guess  what  she  mentioned?” 

“Don’t  know — what’s  that  brick  for?” 

Sim’s  Edison  effort  had  exhausted  him. 
The  best  he  could  do  was  to  spar  for  time 
by  looking  in  the  wrong  direction  and  say¬ 
ing.  “What  brick?” 

“Why  that  one  on  the  table.”  She 
pointed  very  definitely. 

“Oh — that  brick.  Lengthy  brought  k 

up  here.” 

“What  for?” 

“Geemeny  Crimeny,  .Adele,  there  the 


window — I  don’t  want  old  man  Goodloe  aside  Peter  gruffly,  very  uncomfortable  un-  gentleman  stands,  you  can  ask  him  for 


to  lose  nothing  on  this  deal.” 

“Sure  not.” 

“If  that  was  his  ruby,  you  know. 
Lengthy,  I’d  rather  lose  her  than  touch  it. 


der  such  stress - “nothing  a  tall.  Now 

lemme  see.  We  want  some  padding  to  go 

around  this  brick - ” 

“Sure!”  Sim  moved  to  the  door,  also 


but  when  it’s  a  mere  traveling  e.xhibition  of  glad  of  the  relief.  He  opened  it  and  called 


Fine  Arts  or  something- 


‘Sure,  sure,”  nodded  Peter,  imderstand-  Mrs.  Breen!” 


lustily  down-stairs:  “Mrs.  Breen! 


ing  perfectly.  Some  moral  scruple  of  the 
big  fellow  seemed  relieved.  He  moved 
out  into  the  center  of  the  room  where  the 


roof  permitted  him  to  stand  almost  please,  Mrs.  Breen!” 


When  a  woman’s  voice  sang  up  from  be¬ 
low,  he  continued: 

“Send  me  a  tow  sack,  up  by  Adele, 


erect. 

“And  say.  Lengthy,”  went  on  Sim,  also 
brightened  by  this  straightening  of  a 
matter  of  conscience,  “you’re  in  half  on 
this.” 

Peter  stared.  “Half — ^what  you  mean?” 

“Why  I  mean  half  that  ruby’s  yours.” 

The  huge  boy  appeared  shocked.  “Half 
of  five  thousand  dollars!”. 

“I  bet  it’s  nearer  ten  thousand!”  de¬ 
clared  Sim  optimistically. 


Instantly  a  shrill,  angr\',  child’s  voice 
protested  from  somewhere  that  she  was 
reading  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 

“Come  along,  Adele,  be  polite,”  ad¬ 
monished  the  woman’s  voice. 

“Aw,  you  don’t  have  to  be  polite  at 
home!”  exploded  the  child  shrilly. 

“.Adele,  dear,  how  often  have  I  explained 
to  you - ?” 

“Politeness  happens  too  often  at  home!” 
shrieked  Adele,  “and  Sim  Toyne — ”  a 


Both  sums  were  so  huge  that  they  ap-  pause,  then  a  directing  of  .Adele’s  voice 
peared  practically  the  same  viewed  from  atticw'ard,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with 


the  chronic  j)enury  of  boyhood, 
half  of  infinity  equals  infinity. 


that  tow'  sack,  Sim  Toyne?” 


yourself.”  A  gentle  perspiration  broke  oat 
on  Sim’s  forehead. 

DIDN’T  he  bring  it  up  to  you?” 

“It’s  a  sample  brick,”  put  in  Peter’s 

bass. 

“Sample  of  what?” 

“Oh  Godfrey’s  Cordial,  Adele,  it’s  > 
sample  of  some  more  bricks  that’s  just  lit 
that  brick!” 

“What  book  you  reading,  .Adele?”  io- 
terposed  Peter  paternally. 

“Slest,  scobblers  daughter-r  starvinfln. 
Who’s  going  to  buy  bricks,  Peter?” 

“What  did  you  say  the  name  of  tkl 
book  was?”  demanded  Sim  irritably. 

“  Celes/ee — the — Cobbler’s — Daughter- 
or — Starr  ing — for — Love!”  She  spaced  k 
wrathfully.  “What’s  the  matter  vriti 
your  ears,  Sim  Toyne — full  of  wax?” 

Sim  straighten^.  He  had  a  strangk 
hold.  “.Adele  Breen,  I’m  going  totellyoB 
mother  what  you  said.” 

.Adele  switched  imcomfortably.  “HiA, 
I  don’t  care;  and  I’ll  tell  her  you  are  goal 


“Don’t  worry,  .Adele,”  called  down  Sim  to  do  something  with  a  brick  and  a  sad 


hastily,  then  lifting  his  vocal  pitch. 


'T^EN  McGillicuddy’s  own  spirit  of  self-  come  down  and  get  it  myself,  Mrs.  Breen!”  what  Til  do.  Mister  Sim  Toj-ne!”  She 
sacrifice  leaped  up.  ,  “No,  I’ll  go!”  .A  sudden  clattering  i>ent  forward  and  waggled  a  pink  finger  at 


“Why,  nawl  Geemenettie  naw!  I  below  told  him  that  .Adele  was  already  his  face, 
wouldn’t  think  of  it.  I  ain’t  about  to  get  sprinting  kitchenward.  “Huh,”  Sim  shrugged  without  coavk- 

married.  I’m  just  helping  you  as  a  This  shift  disturbed  Sim.  He  stepped  tion,  “we  don’t  care.” 
friend!”  back  into  his  attic.  “I  wish  I  hadn’t  called  .Adele  opened  her  blue  eyes  wide.  “Oi 

Sim  got  up.  “Now  look  here.  Lengthy,  that  brat,”  he  said  to  Peter,  as  he  hastily  you’re  both  in  it!  Oh,  you’re  both  in 

.If  of  that  ruby’s  yours!  No  back  talk,  replaced  some  half-dozen  things  on  the  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  I  knew  it  was  somethin 

hat  kind  of  a  fellow  do  you  think  I  am,  table  to  restore  its  ordinary-  apprcarance.  bad!  Oh!” 

1,  Lengthy — ^what  kind  of  a  chap  d’you  Almost  in  no  time  .Adele  came  flung  up  She  danced  up  and  down,  clapping  ^ 
ke  me  for?”  the  stairs  wfith  the  sack  in  one  hand  and  hands,  with  triumph  and  curiosity  ami 

Peter  moistened  his  lips.  Both  boys  the  book  she  had  been  reading  held  in  the  horror  queerly  mixed  in  her  face  *** 


below  told  him  that  .Adele  was  already 
sprinting  kitchenward. 

This  shift  disturbed  Sim.  He  stepped 
back  into  his  attic.  “I  wish  I  hadn’t  called 


half  of  that  ruby’s  yours!  No  back  talk. 
What  kind  of  a  fellow  do  you  think  I  am, 
eh.  Lengthy — ^what  kind  of  a  chap  d’you 
take  me  for?” 

Peter  moistened  his  lips.  Both  boys 
were  quivering  at  this  emotional  crescendo. 

“But,  Sim,”  objected  the  tall  boy  w-ith  a 


other,  with  a  small  forefinger  marking  her  tones. 


place.  She  kicked  the  door  open  and 


sudd^  inspiration  toward  martyrdom,  danced  in  like  a  dash  of  sunlight. 


“that  kain’t  be.  Your  girl  gets  it.  We 
can’t  divide  it.” 

Sim’s  face  changed.  “Sure — sure.  Irene 


you  don’t  want  her  to  know,  too— tlart 


bad!  Oh!” 

She  danced  up  and  down,  clapping  ^ 
hands,  with  triumph  and  curiosity 
horror  queerly  mixed  in  her  face  a®* 


Sim  clutched  after  a  non-existent  n*"  I 
chalance.  “Ho,  listen  at  that  kid— 


“Why,  hello,  Peter — I  didn’t  know  you  because  we’ve  got  a  brick  and  a  sad" 
were  here.”  Ho,  listen  to  her!”  | 

“Hello,  .Adele!”  “I’ll  find  out  from  mama  what  youcai 
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with  a  brick  and  a  sack!”  cried  Adele.  “I  wish  there  was  a  dozenl"  tween  the  bats  of  Sim’s  eyes,  the  street 

Hash  daddy!  I’ll  ask  the  garbage  man!  Sim  and  Peter  turned  back  into  the  attic  lights  winked  into  brilliance  and  formally 

1  find  out!  I’ll  find  out!  I’ll  find  out!”  with  long  breaths  of  relief.  Quite  acci-  ended  the  day. 

She  danced  about  the  attic  as  if  possessed  dentally,  Sim  had  stumbled  upon  a  very  At  half-past  six,  .\dele  came  to  the  attic 

forty  little  devils  of  betrayal,  then  helpful  bit  of  information  about  women;  door  and  told  Sim  supper  was  ready.  She 

unced  out  the  door,  boimced  down  the  one  that  every  young  man  should  know.  delivered  her  message  in  a  frightened  voice, 
5)8,  still  chanting,  “I’ll  find  out!  I’ll  When  Peter  McGillicuddy  went  home,  quite  imlike  the  usual  possessive  .-Kdele. 

^t!”  Sim  Toyne  spent  the  remainer  of  the  after-  Sim  said  he  was  not  hungry. 

The  two  boys  stared  at  each  other,  noon  making  ready  to  leave  the  attic  Adele  stood  in  the  doorway  a  moment, 

len  by  common  impulse  rushed  to  the  where  he  had  lived  and  wondered  since  he  her  hair  a  blur  of  gold  in  the  shadows.  She 

p  landing  and  craned  over.  was  twelve  years  old.  As  he  went  about,  breathed  in  long  audible  sighs.  Presently, 

“Adele!  .\dele!  Come  back  up  here!”  the  stuffy  little  room  stood  out  with  a  new  in  a  good  imitation  of  her  mother’s  ac- 
Adele  came  flying  back,  her  little  fore-  dearness  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  before,  cents,  she  cadenced,  “Oh,  dear  me,  what  is 
i^r  still  marking  her  place  in  the  amor-  And  there  was  Doll,  Mrs.  Breen,  and  this  world  coming  to?”  and  took  her 
IS  exigencies  of  “Celeste,  the  Cobbler’s  Adele.  He  could  hardly  imagine  his  life  troubled  little  self  down-stairs  again, 
aughter.”  .As  she  came  running  up  the  going  on  without  those  three.  But  he  was  Sim  got  briskly  into  action.  He  switched 
eps,  she  looked  continually  into  their  giving  them  all  up  for  a  ruby  and  a  woman,  on  his  study  light,  picked  up  his  padded 
cts,  giving  them  no  time  at  all  for  a  Thought  of  the  woman  picked  Sim’s  brick  and  crammed  it  into  a  pocket.  He 
nfeiencc.  spirits  up.  The  remainder  of  his  life  would  studied  the  effect  in  a  dusty  mirror,  drew 

be  an  endless  basking  in  Mrs.  Petway’s  it  out  and  put  it  under  his  coat.  He  moved 
''IM  plunged,  “.Adele — ^you  mustn’t  tell  smiles.  However,  his  joy  would  be  bitten  his  body  this  way  and  that  scrutinizing  the 
)  tliis!”  by  the  secret  of  how  he  obtained  the  result.  It  left  him  unsatisfied.  He  drew 

“Oh,  no!”  she  removed  her  right  fore-  ruby.  it  out  and  wrapped  it  in  a  newspaper.  The 

nger  from  Celeste,  substituted  her  left  Instantly  he  fancied  himself  a  sort  of  parcel  looked  suspiciously  like  a  brick 
jd  with  her  right  crossed  her  flat  little  Byronesque  hero,  leading  a  proud  but  re-  wrapped  in  a  newspaper.  So  he  added  an 
1^.  morseful  life  in  some  Mexican  castle,  rich,  outer  roll  of  drawing-paper  and  converted 

— we— we’re  going  to  kill  some  envied,  but  feared.  Through  it  all,  he  it  into  a  big  bundle  of  engineer’s  plans, 
uppies  and— throw  ’em  away — in  this  would  keep  a  gloomy  watch  over  the  sunny  Any  one  now  woxdd  certainly  mistake  him 
ui.”  innocence  of  Mrs.  Petway.  for  an  architect  going  down-town  for  night 

“Who-weeeee!  Sim  Toyne,  you’re  not  He  could  see  her  tripping  to  him  through  work, 
oing  to  do  any  such  terrible  thing!”  the  castle  halls  with  a  nosegay;  and  after  a 

“Yes,  we  are!”  asseverated  Sim,  not  little  attempt  to  please  him,  she  would  sigh  1^1^  tucked  the  bundle  under  his  arm, 
nowing  whether  this  shriek  implied  dis-  and  say,  •  took  a  last  look  about  his  attic,  at  his 

rust  of  truthfulness  or  moral  condem-  “Mr.  To)rne — why  is  it  that  you  never  butterflies,  a  rough  star-map,  an  embryonic 
ation.  smile?”  wireless  outfit,  a  boy-made  easel  for  ama- 

“Whose  little  puppies?  Oh,  the  poor  And  he  would  kiss  her  tenderly  on  the  teur  oil  painting.  Sim  drew  a  melancholy 
ttle  things — whose?”  hSir  and  say,  “Leave  me  now,  little  one,  I  breath,  much  as  .Adele  had  done,  blinked 

Sim  groptri  in  his  head  for  a  name,  have  other  things  to  think  of.”  out  his  light  and  tiptoed  down-stairs. 

■here  are  some  thirty  thousand  population  The  prospect  of  such  hopeless  remorse  A  few  minutes  later,  Sim  moved  down 

1  Leadville.  with  most  of  whom  Sim  was  filled  Sim  with  a  shivering  ecstasy.  He  Bonanza  street  with  his  cap  over  his  eyes 

cquainted,  but  to  save  his  soul,  the  only  would  be  a  marked  man.  .  .  .  and  his  brick  under  his  arm. 

ame  he  co^d  think  of  was  Mr.  Goodloe’s.  There  must  be  hundreds  of  poets  in  our  He  walked  nervously.  The  monotony 

le  gave  it.  state  penitentiaries.  of  design  gave  him  the  impression  that  he 

“What  has  Mr.  Goodloc  done  to  yout”  Down-stairs  a  clock  began  to  strike  six,  was  skirting  a  line  of  hostile  forts. 

“Nothing  to  me — to  a  friend.”  but  was  drowned  in  a  chorus  of  hoarse  The  shouts  of  a  group  of  children  burst- 

“Who?”  whistles  from  furnaces,  smelters  and  reduc-  ing  out  of  one  house  and  scooting  across 

“You.”  tion  plants.  Through  his  dormer  window,  the  lawn  to  another  startled  Sim  like  the 

“Me-e-e!”  Sim  saw  Mount  Massive  turn  russet  sortie  of  an  enemy.  Down  one  yard  came 

“Yk,  you!”  against  a  green  sky  of  infinite  depth.  The  a  dog  under  full  lung  power.  It  lined  up 

“What?”  air  grew  cold  by  swift  gradations.  Be-  alongside  Sim  just  inside  the  fence,  raving. 


“Uh-bout  ME!”  screamed  .Adele. 

^  “He  sure  said  it,”  nodded  Sim  firmly. 
“He  said  you  were  meddlesome,  and  that 
yw  asked  a  thousand  questions.  Right 
I  thought,  ‘Old  Goodloe,  I’ll  git  even 
»ith  you  for  talking  about  the  purtiest, 
sweetest  little  girl  in  Leadville  in  any  such 
way— I’ll  kill  your  little  old  mean  pups!’ 
And  I’m  going  to!” 

Adde’s  eyes  were  brilliant  at  the  affront. 
^  that  moment,  Mr.  Goqdloe,  the  jeweler 
"*t  a  friend,  whom  he  was  destined 
to  regain.  .A  distaste  for  the  kindly 
oW  man  would  linger  in  the  heart  of  the 
Po*n-up  Miss  Breen  long  after  she  had 
^  planted  there.” 
let  a  policeman  catch  you,  Sim.” 
“T  — don’t  you  tell.” 

do  you  need  any  more  sacks?” 
^No,  this’ll  do — remember,  not  a 


I  won’t.” 

^  turned  and  started  down-stairs. 
®“iy  are  there?” 
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offering  to  chew  the  boy  to  bits  if  he  would 
only  step  inside. 

Ordinarily,  Sim  would  have  stopped  and 
by  whistles  and  cooing,  and  by  tentative 
offers  of  his  hand,  he  would  have  reminded 
the  brute  that,  a  long  time  ago,  an  epoch 
or  two,  say  in  the  Devonian  age,  the 
dog’s  forebears  and  Sim’s  forebears  made  a 
firm  alliance  against  all  the  other  animals 
of  the  globe,  and  from  that  good  day,  dog 
and  man  have  been  comrades  and  lovers. 
But  to-night  Sim  quickened  his  pace  and 
was  glad  when  an  ornamental  cross-fence 
cut  off  this  condemnation. 

whisper  out  of  the  shadows  of  some 
elms  gave  the  fugitive  another  turn  until 
he  recognized  the  voice  of  Peter  McGilli- 
cuddy.  Peter  was  saying, 

“Ain’t  the  dogs  bad  to-night,  Sim?” 

A  moment  later  Peter’s  big  form  mate¬ 
rialized  out  of  the  darkness.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  comrade  reassured  Sim.  He 
did  not  chide  the  big  fellow  for  unpunctual 
earliness,  although  it  was  condemned  by 
Orsino,  that  philosopher  ennobled  by  many 
murders. 

“Sure  are.” 

“Wonder  what’s  got  into  ’em?” 

“Instinct.  A  dog  can  tell  a  bad  man, 
Lengthy,  every  pop — dogs  and  babies.” 

“Pshaw,  how  can  they  tell  it?” 

“By  telegraphy.” 

“Telegraphy?” 

“Sure.  Telegraphy  is  to  be  ver>'  sensi¬ 
tive  and  to  get  in  report  with  somebody. 
Then  every  thing  they  think  is  tele¬ 
graphed  right  into  your  brain.” 

“GcewhUlikins — that  ’ud  be  grand  in 
poker!” 

“It  wouldn’t  work  in  poker.  Your 
heart’s  got  to  be  pure,  and  you  got  to 
breathe  through  your  backbone.” . 

“Backbone — say,  you’re  kiddin’.” 

“No.  I  got  a  book  about  it  at  home — 
Ragcr  Yoger.  If  I  hadn’t  decided  to  go 
into  this  robber  business,  I  was  thinking  of 
taking  it  up.  You  keep  your  heart  spot¬ 
less  and  free  from  desire,  and  you  get 
to  be  a  divine  healer — ”  and  Sim  could  see 
himself  moving  about  in  long  travel-stained 
robes,  extending  a  hand,  curing  the  ills  of 
the  world,  impassible  to  all  wrath  or  envy 
or  greed  or  lust — a  marked  man.  shiver 

of  desire  for  this  sort  of  life  trickled  through 
him. 

PETER  stared  down  at  him,  “Breathing 
through  your  backbone — ”  suddenly 
he  broke  into  an  immense  roaring  laugh 
that  rocked  the  street,  “Well,  I  be  jim- 
swizzled.  Shorty — breathing  through  your 
backbone!”  he  roared  again. 

Peter’s  mirth  offend^  Sim  deeply,  and 
somehow,  in  the  darkness,  the  tall  boy 
sensed  it  at  once,  without  a  word  said  or  a 
movement  made.  So  he  left  off  laughing 
at  telepathy  as  abruptly  as  he  began  and 
walked  along  in  discomfort.  Presently  in 
a  different  tone,  he  asked  the  hour.  Sim 
drew  a  big  nickel  watch,  maneuvered  it 
into  a  beam  from  the  street  lamp,  “Quarter 
till  nine.” 

Both  slowed  down  a  trifle  in  order  not  to 
arrive  too  early  at  the  scene  of  the  rob¬ 
bery.  The  two  meandered  on  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  with  a  painful  sense  of  separation. 
Peter  wanted  to  apologize  for  his  laughter, 
and  after  a  while  Sim  felt  this  fact  and  the 
sense  of  tension  slowly  eased  in  their  hearts. 
It  made  them  meltingly  confidential. 

Sim  said,  “Lengthy,  I  ain’t  got  a  friend 
in  the  world  I  can  trust  now  but  you — I 


want  you  to  promise  me  just  one  thing.” 
“Sure,  sure,”  the  tall  boy  was  affected. 
“If  anything  happens,  Lengthy — if  any¬ 
thing  should  happen - ” 

“Yes - ” 

“I  want  to  be  buried  with  my  revolver  in 
my  right  hand,  layin’  across  my  chest, 
Lengthv - ” 

“Godfrey’s  Cordial!”  Intense  admira¬ 
tion.  Sim  was  now  getting  back  to  where 
Peter’s  admiration  functioned. 

Shivers  of  an  artist’s  creative  impulse 
moved  Sim  to  further  post  mortem 
details. 

“.\nd,  Lengthy,  I  don’t  Want  my  hair 
brushed  at  all,  just  run  your  fingers 
through  it,  and  buy  me  a  red  cravat,  and 
have  my  pistol  lajdng  kinder  slanting  up 
across  my  chest.” 

Tears  of  a  profound  and  melancholy  en¬ 
joyment  blurred  the  stars  for  Sim.  After 
all,  his  chosen  profession  promised  rewards 
as  exquisite  as  divine  healing. 

“If  they  get  me  you  fix  me  that  way, 
too,”  said  Peter. 

“.\11  right,”  murmured  Sim  remotely. 

A  pattering  of  footsteps  behind  them 
startled  the  robbers  into  sudden  flight. 
As  they  legged  it  along  the  elm-darkened 
sidewalk,  a  sharp  voice  on  the  verge  of 
tears  shrilled  out: 

“Now,  you  wait  for  me,  Sim  Toyne! 
I’m  scared!  You  wait!” 

Sim’s  diaphragm  gave  a  spasm.  He 
would  much  have  preferred  detective^. 
He  slackened  his  gait. 

“Gee-e-rusalum — .\dele’s  follered  us!” 
“What!”  Peter  was  as  deeply  shocked. 
“That’s  her!” 

“Le’s  run  off’n  leave  her!” 

“N-no — ^we  kain’t.  She’d  fuller  and 
foller  and  git  lost.” 

“Well,  don’t  this  beat  hallelujah!” 

Both  boys  stopped,  staring  back  up  the 
pavement  in  dismay.  They  could  see 
.^dele’s  small  pursuing  figure  darting 
through  splotches  of  light,  a  mere  flutter  of 
skirts  and  a  glint  of  hair. 

“I  s-swan!”  groaned  Peter  as  he  watched 
her  coming. 

But  Sim  girded  on  his  moral  arms  to  re¬ 
pel  boarders.  As  .\dele  flitted  up,  breath¬ 
less,  he  said  solemnly,  “Adele,  you’ll  haff  to 
go  back.” 

The  child  came  to  a  dead  stop,  amazed 
at  this  reception. 

“Why,  Sim?” 

“You  kain’t  go  with  us,  that’s  all.” 
“Kain’t  I  see  the  little  dogs  killed?”  she 
quavered. 

“No — little  girls  mustn’t  see  little  dogs 
killed.” 

Adele  stood  her  ground,  staring  up  at 
Sim  through  the  gloom,  “You  aren’t  my 
mother,  Sim  Toyne.” 

“Whether  I’m  your  mother  or  not,  you’re 

not  going - ” 

“Sim — pullease - ” 

The  boy  remained  cold  and  unresponsive. 
When  .\dele  saw  that  begging  was  not 
going  to  work,  she  snapped  into  a  sudden 
temper. 

“Can  if  I  will  and  will  if  I  want  to!” 
“.\dcle  Breen,  you  arc  not  going  to  follow 
us  to-night!” 

The  pronunciation  of  her  full  name,  the 
cold  correctness  of  Sim’s  grammar,  daunted 
the  little  girl. 

“Si-Sim.  I  couldn’t  go  to  s-sleep  in  my 
bed,  S-Sim.  .\nd  it  scares  me  to  lie 
awake,  S-Sim,”  pleaded  .\dele  tearfully. 
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“Slim,  pullease  let  me  go  with  you  so  I ' 
won’t  be  scared,  Sim,  pullease,  .Sim - 

Sim  was  thawing,  melting,  abominably. 
His  arms  ached  to  grab  up  the  little  girl 
to  kiss  her  fright  away  and  let  her  go,  but 
he  couldn’t.  He  had  to  hold  hb  front 
lines.  “No,  if.you’re  afraid  to  lie  awak* 
in  your  bed,  you  can  walk  around  town  till 
you  get  sleepy — but  you  kain’t  foller  us!" 

With  this  helpful  advice,  Sim  turned 
stiffly  and  moved  off  down  the  street. 

Instantly  there  w'as  uproar  behind  him. 
.\dele  screamed,  flung  out  her  arms  like  a 
football  tackle  and  rushed  full  tilt, 
on,  into  the  ornamental  iron  fence.  The 
bump  rattled  the  railings  and  genuine  pain 
colored  .\dele’s  shrieks. 

Sim  whirled,  .\delc  was  butting  her 
golden  head  against  the  railings.  Sim  ran 
back.  “Quit  it!”  he  yelled.  “Stop  it,  you 
little  ignoramus!”  He  caught  her  hands 
and  jerked  her  away  from  her  self-torture, 
“Shut  up!  You  can  go!” 

He  stood  with  her,  completely  non¬ 
plussed  what  to  do  next. 

“Oh,  .\dele,”  he  groanetl,  “what  makes 
you  such  a  bad  little  girl?” 

“God,”  sniffed  Adele,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Sunday-school.  She  rublred  her 
head  with  one  hand  and  possessixi  hersell 
of  Sim’s  fingers  with  the  other. 

Sim  let  her  have  them.  Through  that 
human  impulse  to  kt'ep  on  trying  to  do  a 
task  when  all  hope  is  lost,  the  trio  con¬ 
tinued  down  the  street  toward  the  scene  of 
the  robbery. 

The  police  of  Leadville,  and  of  all  other 
cities  in  general,  have  a  reputation  fa 
sleeping  on  their  beats,  for  loafing  in  all- 
night  groceries,  and  for  dependable  ab¬ 
senteeism  when  lawlessness  is  afoot.  These 
ideas  are  fostered  by  the  movies,  vaudeviBe 
sketches  and  Sherlock  Holmes  tales.  The 
reason  why  the  police  are  kept  very  mudi 
in  the  background  of  such  works  is  be 
cause  the  inopportune  appearance  of  a  (xp 
in  the  front  pages  of  our  picaresque  novds 
would  have  ruined  many  a  fine  romano. 

Sim  Toyne  subscribed  to  these  articles 
of  faith.  Therefore  when  the  hobbledehoy 
peered  around  Wilson’s  grocery  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Bonanza  and  Santa  Cruz  he  ns 
amazed  to  see  Mike  Callahan,  whom  he 
knew  very  well,  patrolling  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  Goodloe’s  jewclr>'-store.  The 
three  crept  into  the  concealing  shadow  of 
some  banana  cases  and  squatted,  lookim 
at  Mike. 

Mike  walked  back  and  forth  at  a  lei¬ 
surely  pace.  .■\t  the  end  of  his  beat  he 
gave  his  night-stick  a  kind  of  flirt  that  sent 
it  spinning  to  the  end  of  its  thong,  then  a 
jerk,  which  continued  the  spin,  but 
stored  it  to  his  hand.  Sim  dcterminB 
some  day  to  borrow  Mike’s  stick  and  try  it 
.\dele  did  not  have  to  stoop  much.  She 
leaned  against  Sim  and  yawned  luiufr 
ously.  She  was  the  only  one  at  case  aw 
comfortable. 

“Getting  sleepy,  Adele?”  asked  »> 
hopefully.  ^ 

“No-o-o,”  .\dele  yawned  again,  stretew 
up  her  arms,  pulM  gently  at 
and  ears,  and  relapsetl  into  her  glassy-ew 
watching  of  Mike. 

The  policeman  came  and  went  J' 
dangled  his  club  with  automaton-like 
ularity.  His  footsteps  approached  out 
darkness;  then  he  appeared,  came  ^ 
close  to  their  comer,  twirled  his  ^ 
turned,  and  melted  softly  into  the  pw® 
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He  started  off  swiftly.  His  overcoat  sna^fed  behind  him  and  the  boys  sometimes  had 
to  trot  to  heef  u^. 


again.  When  Mike  was  at  the  farther  end 
of  his  beat,  they  could  not  hear  him.  Then 
Santa  Cruz  street  lay  before  them  in  silence 
splotched  with  street  lights.  It  seemed 
waiting — ready  to  leap  at  something.  If 
everything  had  begun  to  nimble  and  move 
about,  it  would  not  have  surprised  the 
adolescents.  Perhaps  their  brains  still 
held  residual  impressions  of  the  earth  when 
it  was  young  and  plastic,  as  they  were 
now;  when  earthquakes  and  cataclysms 
crouched  behind  every  transient  immo¬ 
bility. 

belated  pedestrian  came  hurrying  by. 
The  sound  of  his  footsteps  carried  a  long 
way  through  the  night.  Somewhere  a 
cock  began  crowing.  It  stirred  up  others. 
There  were  cocks  everywhere.  They 
crowed  in  a  score  of  different  keys,  with 
strange  individual  inffections. 

“G^!”  groaned  Peter,  shifting  his 
cramped  position  with  pain,  “how  do 
other  fellows  get  in  to — er — kill  little 
dogs?” 

Adele  was  leaning  hard  on  Sim.  Her 
head  pushed  in  between  the  boy’s  shoulder 
and  chin.  She  had  thrust  an  arm  over 
the  top  button  of  Sim’s  coat,  and  now 
much  of  her  weight  hung  on  the  button  from 
her  armpit.  Something  like  a  hook  in 
Adele’s  hip  cut  into  Sim’s  thigh  and  slowly 
produced  numbness.  Hanging  like  this 
the  little  girl  enjoyed  a  dewy  slumber. 

“She’s  asleep,”  said  Sim.  “Talk  any¬ 
way  you  want  to.” 

“How  do  other  fellows  rob  jewelry- 
stores,  if  a  cop  prances  up  and  down  all 
night  long?”  Peter  seemed  aggrieved. 

CIM  suppressed  a  yawn.  “0-oh,  they 
^  cut  tunnels — or  wait  for  a  stroke  of 
luck,  like  we’re  doing.” 

Peter  cased  an  aching  leg.  “I  say, 
Shorty — you’re  fonder  of  married  life  than 
Pd  be.” 

That  recalled  to  Sim  why  he  had  come. 
He  immediately  roused  and  grew  dithyram- 
oic.  “Lcnj^hy,  it’s  love — you  don’t  know 
what  love  is.  Lengthy.  Just  for  a  smile 
her,  Lengthy,  I’d  wade  into  fire,  drink 
noiling  lead — God  knows  I  wish  her  house 
would  get  on  fire  so  I  could  run  in  and — 
'  Geeminy!” 

For  at  that  moment  Adele’s  hooks  gave 
way  and  she  plumped  dovsm  on  the  ground. 
She  started  a  sleepy  crying,  but  Sim  leaned 
ov'cr,  picked  her  up,  petted  her,  told  her  not 
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to  cry,  and  asked  if  she  didn’t  want  to  go 
home. 

-Adele  became  sufficiently  awake  to  ad¬ 
mit  she  preferred  home. 

Sim  stood  her  off  at  arms’  length  as  she 
rubbed  her  eyes.  “Well — can  you  find 
your  way  back  home?” 

-Adele  blinked  about  without  a  notion  of 
where  she  was.  -At  that  moment  she  saw 
Mike  Callahan  appearing  out  of  the 
shadows.  She  wriggled  -out  of  Sim’s 
hands.  “I’ll  make  Mr.  Callahan  carry  me 
home,”  she  yawned,  “then  you  can  go 
on  and  kill  the  puppies.”  She  yawned 
again.  “Leave  one,”  she  directed,  through 
some  freak  of  generosity;  then  before  Sim 
could  collect  his  wits,*  or  move  to  stop  her 
at  all,  she  started  trotting  after  the  police¬ 
man,  calling:  “Mr.  Callahan!  Oh,  Mr.  Cal¬ 
lahan,  wait  for  me — ^I’m  scared - ” 

The  amateur  burglars  held  their  breaths. 
Patrolman  Callahan  stared  in  the  blankest 
astonbhment  at  this  fluffy  little  creature 
who  had  dropped  out  of  nowhere  onto  his 
beat. 

“Little  gir-il,  and  where  did  ye  come 
fr-iom?” 

-Adele  held  up  sleepy  arms  toward  him. 
“I  was  stayin’  all  night  wv  a  little  girl 
friend.  Mister  Callahan,”  she  yawmed  and 
used  the  most  babjT.sh  accent, 

“A’is,  darlin’,  and  where  was  that?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Callahan.  I — I 
waked  up,  and  I  was  so  scared.  But 
mama  told  me  not  to  cry.  .And  I  didn’t. 
But  I  wanted  to  go  home.  So  I  slipped 
out.  but  I  didn’t  cry.  Then  a  great  big 
dog  he  harked  at  me.  It  was  such  a  great 
big  dog,  Mr.  Callahan - ” 

“A'is.  darlin’ - ” 

“.And  I  nui  and  run  and  run  and  run — 
and  then  I  saw  you - ” 

The  blue  Samson  squatted  on  the  balls 
of  his  feet  to  receive  the  Delilah  in  his 
arms.  “Ye  poor-r,  br-rave  little  darlin’,”  he 
crooned,  as  .Adele  adapted  herself  to  the 
contour  of  his  stomach,  chest  and  shoulder, 
“and  can  ye  raymimber  ye’re  number  and 
strate?” 

“Five-two-six  Bonanza,”  yawned  -Adele, 
turning  in  as  obviously  as  if  she  had  taken 
a  berth  on  a  Pullman. 

And  the  Pullman  moved  off. 

The  two  boys  stared  after  the  officer’s 
broad  back. 

“Can  you  beat  it?”  gasped  Peter. 

“Len^y,”  philosophized  Sim  gloomily, 
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“they  come  into  this  world  able  to  put  it 
across - ” 

The  burglars  arose  slowly  from  their 
cramped  position  and  hobbled  around  to 
the  front  of  Goodloe’s  jewelry-store. 

Goodloe’s  show-window  was  a  big  plate- 
glass  front,  flan’ited  by  a  tall  nanow -glass 
side;  and  this  side  formed  part  of  the  alcove 
of  the  doorway. 

The  boys  walked  quickly  down  the  pave¬ 
ment  and  stepped  into  the  alcove  where 
they  were  concealed  from  the  sweep  of  the 
street.  The  arc  light  on  the  comer  played 
over  their  retreat  with  a  hard  purj;lish  glare 
and  blanched  everything  in  the  show-win¬ 
dow,  ruby  and  all. 

•  The  moment  Sim  actually  was  on  the 
scene  of  the  robbery,  nervousness  seized 
him.  The  dreamy  glory  of  the  affair  was 
nailed  hard  and  fast  to  this  harshly  lighted 
doorway.  -A  sense  of  wrong-doing  seized 
him — the  first  that  had  crowed  his  mind. 
His  hand  shook  so  he  could  hardly  remove 
the  papers  from  the  brick. 

Finally  he  got  them  off  and  looked 
around.  “See  anybody.  Lengthy?”  he  whis¬ 
pered  out  of  a  dry  mouth. 

Peter  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  alcove 
and  peered  up  and  down.  “Nobody  at  all,” 
he  whispered. 

Sim  was  queerly  disappointed.  His  heart 
sank.  He  wanted  to  quit  his  job — if  Peter 
had  not  been  there.  “Say,  Peter,”  he 
whispered  suddenly,  “we  can’t  do  this 
unless  we  paste  strips  of  paper  over  the 
glass - ” 

“CJURE  we  can,”  returned  McGillicuddy 
^  phlegmatically.  “You’re  thinking 
about  pasting  strips  of  papier  over  the 
windows  in  Paris  so  the  shock  from  the 
German  shells  wouldn’t  break  ’em.” 

“Yeh — that’s  a  fact,”  admitted  Sim 
despierately. 

“Hit  it!”  said  Peter. 

Sim  had  to  now.  If  he  stoppied  now, 
Peter  would  never  look  up  to  him  again. 
“Hit  it!” 

Sim  was  shuddering  as  if  with  an  ague. 
He  swung  his  brick  against  the  heavy  glass. 
It  drummed,  rebounded,  and  left  the  pane 
intact. 

“Hit  it!  Smash  it  hard!”  mshed  Peter, 
suddenly  catching  the  excitement.  “That 
cop’ll  be  back  in  a  minute!” 

Sim  drew  back  foi  a  despierate  swing.  .At 
that  moment  the  door  flew  opien  and  a 
smallish  man  shot  out  onto  the  burglars. 
One  of  his  fists  caught  Sim  in  the  car.  .A 
•  mighty  gong  roared  through  the  boy’s 
he^.  He  slumped  against  the  side  of  the 
alcove.  Peter  McGillicuddy  turned  and 
dived  at  their  assailant.  It  was  too  high  a 
tackle.  Both  drove  through  the  doorway 
and  smashed  down  on  the  floor  inside. 
With  a  shock,  Sim  saw  his  big  friend  had 
been  twisted  underneath  during  the  fall, 
and  the  smash  had  been  Peter’s  head 
against  the  flooring.  Sim  saw  a  blur  of 
swinging  arms  and  fl>'Tng  fists  in  the  hard 
light.  He  heaved  up  from  the  wall  and 
lunged  into  the  mel^. 

As  he  dived,  a  foot  smashed  Sim  on  the 
chest  and  stoppied  his  breathing.  But  the 
boy  flung  his  arms  around  it,  froze  to 
it.  The  foot  shook  Sim  back  and  forth, 
so  the  youngster’s  head  snappied  to  and 
fro,  and  the  jewelry-store  seemed  to 
jiggle  in  every  direction.  With  a  gasp  and 
a  wrench,  Sim  twisted  his  body  to  one  side 
of  that  terrible  foot  and  flung  himself  into 
the  little  man’s  crotch.  He  wriggled  within 
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range  of  the  head  and  began  a  furious  basti¬ 
nado  with  clenched  fists.  At  every  lick  the 
head  bobbed  down. 

“Leggo  Lengthy !  Turn  Lengthy  loose!” 
he  shrieked  at  the  owner  of  the  head. 
“Leggo  Lengthy— 7”  for  Lengthy  was  mak¬ 
ing  queer  stertorous  noises.  “Leggo — O-o- 
oh-eee!” 

Sim’s  voice  shot  up  in  a  scream  of  pain 
from  a  sudden  crushing  of  his  stomach. 
In  the  midst  of  his  hammering  the  little 
iron  man  had  locked  his  feet  behind  Sim, 
straightened  his  legs  and  was  now  squeez¬ 
ing  the  life  out  of  the  boy  with  a  crotch 
hold.  Sim  felt  as  if  hot  packing  were 
being  forced  into  his  chest.  The  hard 
purplish  light  twinkled  red.  The  boy 
writhed  upward,  screaming.  He  pushed 
de^)erately  at  the  small  of  the  man’s  back, 
screaming,  trying  to  lift  hk  body  from  thk 
hot,  tearing  constriction. 

Hk  breath  was  going.  “Stop!  Stop!”  he 
croaked  from  the  top  of  hk  lungs,  “0-oh 
— God — Stop!”  He  flapped  down  prone 
on  the  terrible  little  man’s  back,  and  pat¬ 
ted  hk  shoulder — that  ancient  signal  of 
defeat  in  the  wrestling  ring. 

Perhaps  the  defender  of  Goodloe’s  store 
had  once  been  a  wrestler.  At  any  rate  the 
pressure  relaxed  somewhat  on  Sim’s  tor¬ 
tured  bowek. 

“Got  enough?”  asked  a  voice  not  even 
out  of  breath. 

“U-ugh — more’n  enough - ” 

“You  yoxmg  devUs!” 

The  three  lay  motionless  on  the  floor. 
Peter’s  breathing  also  sounded  a  little 
easier.  However,  the  boys  knew  that  the 
python  into  whose  coib  they  had  fallen 
was  ready  to  resume  pressure  at  an  in¬ 
stant’s  notice.  Then  the  eternal  admira¬ 
tion  of  boy  for  man  bubbled  up  in  Sim: 

“Gee,  mkter — what  a  crotch  holt  you 
got!” 

Their  captor  made  no  reply  to  thk,  but 
suddenly  released  both  boys  and  got  to  hk 
feet  before  they  could  stir  from  the  floor. 

“Stay  where  you  are,”  he  directed. 

They  stayed,  but  Peter  gargled  as  if 
from  a  very  sore  throat,  “Gan  we  sed  ub?” 

“Set  up!” 

They  did  and  looked  at  the  fellow.  Sim 
could  but  reflect  in  amazement  that  he 
was  certainly  a  little  man  to  overcome  two 
such  huskies  as  they. 

^  I  ’HE  protector  of  Goodloe’s  jewelry- 
A  store  seemed  to  be  lost  in  meditation. 
Finally  he  snapped:  “What’s  behind  thk — 
a  gang  of  kid  sneak-thieves?” 

Sim  straightened  where  he  sat.  “No!” 
indignantly,  “we’re  not — ^not  by  a  hell  of  a 
lot!  I — I  was  doing  thk  for  a — a — a — 
friend - ” 

“Warm  friendship!” 

“It’s  a — a — lady  friend,”  blurted  out  Sim, 
growing  a  darker  hue  in  the  purplkh  light. 

“0-o-oh - ” 

Something  in  the  little  man’s  long-drawn 
“Oh!”  made  Sim  very  imcomfortable. 

“Do  you  realize  I  could  send  >mu  both  to 
the  pen  for  thk?” 


“We  wasn’t  doing  nothing  but  standing 
in  the  alcove,”  grumbled  Peter,  “and  you 
jumped  out  and  beat  us  up.” 

“You  brought  that  brick  along,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  drum  tunes  on  windows — and 
sing,  perhaps?” 

“I  won’t  tell  you  no  lie,”  said  Sim.  “We 
were  going  to  break  in.” 

“You  astonkh  me.” 

“Well — we  was.” 

“WTiat  did  your  lady  friend  want,”  pur¬ 
sued  the  questioner  curiously,  “that  she 
should  send  you  on  such  a  dubious  errand?” 

“Why,  Godfrey’s  Cordial,  man!”  cried 
Sim  greatly  surprised.  “She  wanted  the 
replicker,  of  course!” 

The  man  was  surprised  in  his  turn. 
“Replica — of  what?” 

“The  ruby — the  Rajah’s  ruby!” 

'THIE  little  fellow  backed  to  the  coimter, 
pulled  himself  up  backward  into  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture  and  broke  into  an  amazed  laugh. 
“So  that’s  what  you  thought — replica  of  a 
jewel — they  think  more  damn  things! 
That  was  one  hell  of  a  stroke  you  were 
about  to  pull — steal  a  replica — ”  Here  he 
went  into  full  mirth.  “Well,  I  be  damn!” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  swiping  a  rep¬ 
lica  for  a  lady  just  about  crazy  about  it?” 
demanded  Sim,  vaguely  affronted. 

“Why,  I’ll  give  it  to  you,  if  it’s  for  a 
skirt!”  cried  the  little  man  in  a  kind  of  in¬ 
dignation  and  disgust.  “Lord!  I  know  how 
the  woman  hunch  feels — if  you’d  come  to 
me  in  the  first  place — ”  he  jumped  off  the 
counter  and  started  forward  to  the  window. 

“Give  me  the  replica?”  gasped  Sim, 
springing  up  and  following,  “a  twelve- 
thousand-dollar  replica - ” 

“Replica,  hell — I  got  a  half-bushel  of 
’em.  Bought  ’em  at  auction  in  Frisco — 
off  that  old  tower  of  jewels  they  tore 
down.”  He  glanced  around  at  them.  “Say, 
don’t  you  fellows  mention  that  till  I  get 
out  of  town.  Folks  thinks  different  things 
about  my  rubies,  but  none  of  ’em  don’t 
think  nothing  as  cheap  as  it  k.” 

The  boys  gasped  a  chorus,  “No,  no!” 
“Geemenettie,  no!”  “Say,  Shorty,  this 
makes  it  easy  sailin’  for  you,  don’t  it!” 
“W’ell,  if  I’d  only  of  knowm - ” 

Sim  wras  utterly  confounded  at  the  out¬ 
come.  It  was  hk  first  revelation  of  the 
fundamental  brummagem  of  life — imita¬ 
tions  of  replicas.  Then  the  idealkt  in  him 
weighed  thk  left-over  from  the  old  Frisco 
Exhibition. 

“Say — look  here.  Lengthy — I  can’t  do 
that!” 

“Kain’t  do  what?” 

“Give  her  that.” 

“Why-y-y!” 

“That  book  of  mine  says  a  man  kain’t 
have  a  happy  married  life  based  on  decep¬ 
tion.  You  kain’t  expect  me  to  offer  Mrs. 
Petway  a  phony  imitation  and  try  to  pre¬ 
tend  like  it’s  a  real  imitation.  You  can’t 
have  no  hap - ” 

The  little  man,  who  was  leaning  to  get  it, 
whirled  so  suddenly  it  stopped  Sim  in  mid- 
.sentence.  “Mrs.  Petway?” 


“Yeh,  Mrs.  Irene  Petway — she  and  me 
are  going  to  marry - ” 

“Where  she  live?” 

“Forty-two  Guadelupe.” 

“Know  the  way?” 

Peter  began  laughing.  “Gee,  he  ought 
to— goes  there  every  day.” 

“Then,  come  on,  le’s  go!”  The  little 
man  was  already  nmning  to  the  back  end 
of  the  jewelry  -  store.  He  reappeared  a 
moment  later,  shaking  himself  into  his 
overcoat. 

Something  about  the  small  athlete,  a 
kind  of  inward  boiling,  reduced  the  boys  to 
a  complete  and  an  apprehensive  silence. 
They  foUow'ed  him  out  into  the  street 
He  slammed  the  door  and  locked  it. 

“Which  way?” 

They  pointed  simultaneously.  He 
started  off  swiftly  and  the  two  trailed  along 
at  hk  heels.  His  overcoat  snapped  be¬ 
hind  him  and  the  boys  sometimes  had  to 
trot  to  keep  up.  .^s  he  raced  along  he 
boiled  out  fragmentary  sentences,  mostly 
profanity. 

“Damn  fool — jealous  as  hell — knew  she 
was  somewhere  in  this  damn  to^^'n - ” 

He  seemed  so  angry,  so  wrought  upon; 
hk  voice  shook  so  that  neither  of  the  hob¬ 
bledehoys  ventured  any  questions  or  ob¬ 
servations  other  than  to  indicate  the  cor¬ 
rect  street  turnings. 

When  Peter  pointed  out  forty-two  Gua¬ 
delupe,  the  little  man  told  them  briefl)’ 
that  he  could  manage  the  rest  of  the  way 
by  himself.  He  left  them  at  the  comer,  in 
front  of  the  grocery-store  as  if  they  had 
been  hitched. 

Both  boys  strained  their  eyes  after 
him  as  he  grew  indktinct  in  the 
shadows.  They  heard  him  clanging  at 
the  door-bell  as  if  forty-two  were  on  fire. 
Came  a  long  wait. 

During  the  interim  Sim  was  afraid  he 
would  not  be  able  to  hear  anything  further 
for  the  drumming  of  the  blood  in  hk  ears. 

Then  a  woman’s  voice  screamed,  “Mr. 
Petway!  Husband!”  It  was  Irene’s.  It 
held  the  overtones  of  a  swift  and  blinding 
joy.  Two  figures  on  the  stoop  melted  into 
one,  Sim  stood  peering  into  the  glotnn, 
his  mouth  open  and  dry.  He  could  hear 
the  woman  sobbing  and  the  man’s  voice 
trembling.  “And  for  God’s  sake,  Irene, 
no  more  jealousy  .  .  .  you  running  off  . . . 
it  .  .  .  it’s  hell.”  The  two  vankhed  from 
the  stoop.  The  door  closed. 

Sim  stood  shivering  and  staring  t^i 
melancholy  Guadelupe  Prospect  until 
Peter  touched  hk  arm. 

“It’s  getting  tow’ard  morning.  Shorty— 
we’d  better  sneak  home  and  slip  in  before 
anybody  gits  awake.”  ^ 

Sim  turned  and  fell  in  with  his  friend’s 
step.  After  a  block  or  two,  he  moktened 
hk  lips  and  w'as  able  to  speak. 

“Lengthy,”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  a  book  at 
home,  and  it  says.  Lengthy,  i-it  says,  if 
you  1-1-love  a  woman  like  you  ort.  Lengthy 
y-you’ll  be  gug-glad  to  give  her  up,  » 
sh-sh-she’ll  be  huh-happier  that  way— - 


THE  race-track,  aa  elsewhere.  Love  performs  its  miracles,  one  of  which  is  the  theme  of  Gerald  Beaumont's  story, 
“Lil  01  Red  Stockings,  in  EVERYBODY'S  for  February.  Lady  Courageous,  a  dainty  thoroughbred  mare,  is  the 
favorite  charge  of  Sandy  McKee,  a  trainer  with  an  uncanny  understanding  of  her  whims  and  an  abiding  faith  in  her  powers. 
Together  they  make  racing  history  in  a  story  that  provides  a  vivid  picture  of  paddock  and  betting-ring,  stable  and  track — a  story 
that  is  simply  not  to  be  missed  if  you  are  an  admirer  of  horses  or  alive  to  the  thrills  of  an  exciting  race. 
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Chapter  Fifteen 

The  Peacemaker 

I  AWOKE  on  Wednesday  morning  in 
a  room  that  still  breathed  the  fra¬ 
grance  that  had  been  brought  in 
from  Chicago.  To  get  up  or  not  to 
get  up — there  didn’t  seem  to  be 
much  to  get  up  for.  But  there 
was;  Agnes  had  said  it  would  be  in  the 
morning  papers.  So  I  plucked  my  paper 
off  the  doorsill  and  climbed  back  into  b^. 
It  was  there — something  like  half  a  column 
for  the  half-million,  en^ng  with  the  com¬ 
ment  that  Mrs.  Clevenger  was  a  philan¬ 
thropist  already  well  known  in  the  Middle 
West,  who  purposed  to  make  her  home  in 
New  York  hereafter,  in  order  to  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  headquarters  of  various 
movements  in  which  she  was  interested. 

And  in  that  sentence  lay  the  sting. 
Agnes  wouldn’t  miss  half  a  million;  after 
all,  Goodhue’s  chief  apprehension  had  been 
that  she  might  many  Gushmore,  and  at 
least  I’d  prevented  that.  But  if  she  were 
going  to  stay  in  New  York,  where  worthy 
causes  in  ne^  of  money  were  fairly  numer¬ 
ous;  if  she  never  went  back  home;  if  her 
interests  now  lay  with  Emerine  Spivey  and 
her  group,  Wyndham  would  never  get 
much  more  out  of  .\gnes. 

If,  indeed,  she  could  dissociate  Wyndham 
in  her  future  thoughts  from  my  unlucky 
sdf.  Quite  possibly  I’d  prejudiced  her 
against  the  place;  at  any  rate,  I  hadn’t 
.helped  it.  If  I’d  only  had  sense  enough  to 
let  her  alone,  to  leave  her  soul  peacefully 
asleep,  to  guide  her  through  the  dullest 
sessions  of  the  conference  with  conver¬ 
sation  of  even  greater  dullness!  But  I 
hadn’t  been  willing  to  do  that;  I’d  insisted 
on  making  her  over;  I’d  wanted  to  show 
her  the  town.  And  she  liked  it  so  well  that 
she  was  going  to  stay;  with  beauty  such  as 
she  had  now  she  was  sure  to  marry  again 
before  long,  and  quite  likely  to  marry 
rather  well.  In  a  way,  I’d  been  the  making 
of  Agnes. 

But  she’d  never  give  me  the  credit  for 
that;  she’d  always  remember  that  she’d 
seen  me  embracing  Lucile  when  I  hadn’t 
embraced  her.  I  would  live  in  her  memory 
>s  the  black  sheep  of  my  family,  a  young 
®an  of  low  morals  and  incredible  taste. 

I  ought  to  have  naanaged  better;  I  should 
^er  have  tried  to  show  her  anything 
Wood  Grant’s  Tomb  and  the  Aquarium. 
Fot  no  matter  what  might  be  shown  her, 
she  would  always  see  what  she  wanted  to 
^Tiat  I  had  shown  her — the  bright- 
hght  district  of  tradition — might  be  about 
to  pass  into  history,  cleaned  up  forever  by 
the  wave  of  reform.  She  knew  it;  she  had 
expressed  some  satisfaction  over  it. 
But  it  would  make  no  difference  to  Agnes; 
j  ^  York  might  become  as  pure  as  Winona 
kake,  but  wherever  she  went  expecting  to 
•*e  wickedness  she  would  always  see  it. 

I  put  my  troubles  out  of  mind  and  began 
to  read  the  paper;  and  presently  I  came 
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upon  an  interview  on  the  industrial  outlook 
in  the  Middle  West,  as  observed  by  Frank 
Pemberton  of  Chicago,  who  arrived  at  the 
Ritz  last  night.  I  was  glad  that  I  was 
in  my  own  bed  and  that  Lucile  was  six 
miles  down-town;  but  I  got  up  hastily  and 
went  to  the  telephone.  She  ought  to  know 
this.  After  a  while  the  girl  at  the  hotel 
switchboard  managed  to  wake  Mrs.  Pem¬ 
berton,  and  I  beard  a  sleepy  voice  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  ankle  was  lots  better,  thanks, 
and  felt  as  if  it  could  be  walked  on  to¬ 
day. 

“Did  you  know  your  husband  is  in 
town?”  I  asked. 

“No!  My  goodness!  Where  is  he,  and 
when  did  he  come?” 

I  told  her. 

“Then  he’ll  hunt  through  all  the  hotels 
this  morning,  and  by  noon  he’ll  have  found 
me.  I'Ou^t  to  have  stayed  in  your  apart¬ 
ment.” 

“Oh,  no,”  I  said.  “Not  at  all.  But  I 
suppose  he’ll  surely  look  for  you  and  surely 
'find  you.  W'hat  are  we  going  to  do?” 

“Oh,  I’m  too  sleepy  to  think  just  now. 
Can’t  you  come  down?  Then  we  can  talk 
it  over.” 

I  found  her  waiting  in  the  dining-room, 
somewhat  cheered  by  coffee  and  an 
omelet. 

“We  can’t  talk  here,”  she  began  ner¬ 
vously.  “He  might  walk  in  on  us  at  any 
moment.  Do  you  think  we’d  better  go  up 
to  my  room?  .\nd  then  if  the  phone  rang 
we  wouldn’t  answer  it.” 

“There  are  objections  to  that  plan,”  I 
protested.  “For  one  thing,  men  aren’t 
allowed  above  the  lobby  floor;  and  there 
are  a  few  other  objections  with  which  I 
shall  not  burden  you  at  this  moment.  Let’s 
get  out — there’s  a  chmchyard  down  the 
block,  not  very  far.” 

“Ideal,”  she  agreed.  “Frank  would 
never  think  of  looking  for  me  around  a 
church.” 

SO  SHE  limped  out,  clinging  to  my  arm, 
and  we  presently  seated  ourselves  on  a 
little  bench,  with  moss-covered,  half-for¬ 
gotten  gravestones  buried  in  the  grass 
about  us.  This  atmosphere  of  death  and 
the  sarcophagus  depressed  me,  but  I 
couldn’t  ask  her  to  walk  farther. 

“Now  what  are  we  going  to  do?”  she 
demanded.  “Is  there  anything  he  can  do 
to  me?” 

“No,”  I  said  pensively,  “I  don’t  think 
he  can  do  anything — to  you.” 

“You  mean —  WTiy,  .Alec!  WTiat  can 
he  do  to  you?” 

“He  might — well,  he  might  misinterpret 
the  spirit  of  your  visit  to  my  apartment. 
But  Bonner  and  the  hall-boys  will  stand 
by  us.” 

“And  he’ll  know  somebody  must  have 
lent  me  money/’  she  added  cheerfully. 
“Alec,  he  is  the  coldest,  hardest  man  when 
he  is  crossed!  You  see,  I  was  the  only  one 
who  could  ever  do  anything  with  him; 


without  me  he’s  probably  imcontrollable. 
He — he  might  kill  us.” 

“Let  us  strive  to  look  at  the  silver  lining,” 
I  proposed,  “rather  than  the  cloud.” 

“There  Isn’t  any  silver  lining,”  she 
wailed.  “Celestine  hasn’t  sent  the  check 
yet.  Something  must  have  happened 
to  her.” 

I  thought  that  most  probably  Celestine 
had  decided  to  seize  a  heaven-sent  op- 
pHjrtxmity  and  find  her  place  in  the  sun; 
but  I  (fidn’t  want  to  weight  down  the 
occasion  with  any  further  di^ouragement. 

“It’s  only  Wednesday,”  I  reminded  her. 
“You  left  Chicago  on  Saturday.  She  prob¬ 
ably  hasn’t  had  time  to  put  the  sale 
through  as  yet.  .And  don’t  worry  about 
money;  I’ll  stand  by  you.” 

“You  dear  boy!  I  always  knew  you’d 
be  loyal — throu^  fire.  I  don’t  want  to 
be  a  burden  on  you,  but — you  don’t  mind 
my  owing  you  money  just  a  little  tonger? 
You’re  the  only  man  in  the  world  from 
whom  I  could  accept  it,  but  I’ve  always 
felt  that  you  were — different,  somehow, 
if  you  understand  the  way  I  feel  atout  it.” 

“T  UNDERST.AND  you,”I  said.  “Every- 
A  body  that  knows  me  well  feels  that  way 
about  it.  I  wish  your  husband  knew  me 
well.  Now  Wyman  said  you  were  go¬ 
ing  into  business  as  a  perfumer.  Do  you 
still - ” 

“I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea,  don’t 
you?  I  know  such  a  lot  about  perfumes 
and  cosmetics,  and  everybody  says  I  have 
a  remarkable  taste - ” 

“I  know  that;  my  bedroom  will  be 
scented  for  a  week.  But  it  takes  some¬ 
thing  more  than  taste  to  start  a  business. 
Your  money,  of  course,  if  Celestine  sends 
you  a  check  for  the  jewelry.  But  it  will 
take  time  to  build  up  a  clientele.” 

“I  have  a  great  many  friends,”  said 
Lucile.  “Most  of  them  in  Chicago,  of 
course,  but  they  all  come  to  New  York 
when  they  want  anything  really — ^iff. 
So  I  think  I  ought  to  be  able  to  build  up 
a  pretty  good  business.  I  could  write 
scenarios,  or  something,  to  keep  things 
going  while  I  was  getting  started.  What 
do  you  think?  You  see.  I’ve  got  only  you 
to  depend  on  now.  Some  men  would  think 
I  was  a  burden,  but  you’re  not  like  other 
men.  Did  .Alan  tell  you  that  we  had  de¬ 
cided  to  part?” 

“To  part,  or  not  to  meet,  or  something 
like  that.” 

“We  did  our  best  to  find  some  other  way 
out ,”  she  said  dolefully.  “But  we  couldn’t. 
You  see,  I  love  Alan  dearly,  Alec.  No 
other  man  has  ever  meant  to  me — not 
even  you — or  could  ever  mean  to  me  what 
.Alan  has  meant.  But  we  couldn’t  have 
been  happy  together.  It  was  a  beautiftil 
romance,  a  beautiful  dream;  but  a  marriage 
between  us  would  not  have  been  happy. 
I  am  convinced  of  that.  For — I  coultto’t 
say  this  to  anybody  but  you,  Alec — I 
couldn’t  be  sure  of  Alan.  I  could  be  true 
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to  the  end — a  woman’s  loyalty,  you  know, 
to  the  one  big,  grand,  glorious  emotion  of 
her  life;  but  Alan  is  different.  He’d  do 
his  best,  but  he  might  change;  we  can’t 
control  our  feelings,  you  know.  Besides, 
Alan  and  I  both  live  for  self-expression, 
and  our  egos  might  have  clashed.  What 
I  need  to  nmke  me  happy  is  a  man  who  is 
sympathetic  and  dependable,  and  always 
kind.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  logic  of  events 
w'as  designating  one  such  with  alarming 
rapidity,  so  I  hastened  to  carry  the  con¬ 
versation  back  to  that  perfumeiy  shop, 
and  to  run  over  a  list  of  friends  of  Wyman’s 
and  mine  who  might  help  her  get  started. 

“That  sounds  awfully  encouraging,”  she 
admitted  with  more  cheerfulness  than 
she’d  shown  all  morning.  “Only — Alan  is 
a  darling,  Alec,  of  course;  but  you  and  I 
know  him  well  enough  to  know  we  can’t 
count  much  on  him.  He’ll  do  what  he 
can;  but  I’ll  have  to  lean  hard  on  you, 
Alec.” 

“That’s  w’hat  I  seem  to  be  for,”  I  said 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  sympathy.  “You 
poor,  lonesome,  ill-used  child.  I’ll  stand 
by  you  to  the  limit.  Don’t  worrj’  about 
that.” 

I  was  in  for  it  now;  I  could  tell  that  from 
the  w'ay  she  squeezed  my  hand.  I  could 
only  hope  that  the  limit  and  the  ante 
would  be  low  enough  for  me  to  stay;  but 
at  any  rate,  I  couldn’t  desert  Lucile. 
Everybody  else  had  done  it;  I’d  have  to 
stick. 

“I  might  even  find  some  capital  for 
you,”  I  said,  as  a  sudden  and  encouraging 
thought  struck  me.  “Capital  that  wouldn’t 
arouse  any — suspicions.” 

“You  mean  Mrs.  Clevenger?” 

“No,  not  Mrs.  Clevenger.  My  influence 
with  Mrs.  Clevenger  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be;  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  it  has  gone 
where  the  woodbine  twineth.  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  my  cousin,  Edith  Torrey.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  made  of  money.  He  and  Edith 
are  pretty  good  at  holding  on  to  it,  but  may¬ 
be —  And  perhaps  Hazel  Deming - ” 

I  stopped  short  there.  Somehow,  on 
second  thought,  I  didn’t  like  to  build  any 
hopes  on  Hazel  in  this  matter.  Her  father 
seemed  to  have  been  a  hard-headed  per¬ 
sonage,  and  Lucile’s  shop  was  not  likely 
to  appeal  to  Jesse  Deming’s  daughter  as 
an  investment.  She  was  generous,  of 
course,  but  I  couldn’t  simply  stick  her  up. 
She  wasn’t  an  .'Kgnes.  Besides,  in  a  few 
days  she  would  be  guarded  by  a  prospective 
husband,  who  wouldn’t  be  likely  to  look 
with  favor  on  distribution  of  the  Deming 
fortune. 

“XT^HO  in  the  world  is  Hazel  Deming?” 

YV  Lucile  asked.  “I’ve  heard  you  say 
a  lot  about  her,  but  you  never - ” 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  clutching  my 
arm. 

“Alec!  Did  you  see  that  man — the  one 
who  just  passed?  The  one  with  the 
panama?  It  looked  like  Frank — I  couldn’t 
be  sure.” 

“Which  way  was  he  going?” 

“That  way.  What  is  it — west?” 

“Then  he  was  going  away  from  the 
hotel,”  I  assured  her. 

“Then  we’d  better  go  back,”  and  she 
rose  with  the  aid  of  a  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
“I  wouldn’t  want  him  to  catch  us  here.” 

“We  do  have  a  gift  for  getting  caught,” 
I  admitted,  “but  there  are  worse  places 
than  a  churchyard.” 


“No,  I  want  to  get  back  while  there’s  a 
good  chance.  If  he  comes  to  the  hotel 
to-day.  I’ll  say  I’m  sick.  To-morrow,  when 
my  ankle’s  well  enough  so  that  I  can  r-run, 
if  I  have  to,  I  might  talk  to  him.  Par¬ 
ticularly  if  Celestine  sends  the  check.” 

“Do  you  need  any  more  money?” 

“No,  not  a  bit  just  now.  I  still  have 
enough  to  pay  my  hotel  bill,  and  I  want  to 
get  out  in  a,  day  or  two.  Do  you  know, 
I’ve  had  the  nicest  idea.  I’d  like  to  take 
one  of  those  dear  little  studio  apartments 
down  in  Greenwich  \’illage.  A  girl  Frank 
used  to  know  has  one,  and  she  had  us  in 
for  tea  the  last  time  we  w’ere  here.  Oh, 
it  was  a  little  beauty — white  woodwork, 
and  a  studio  light — open  fireplaces,  and 
big  window-seats,  and  a  view  of  the  square. 
Only  three  rooms  and  bath,  so  I  suppose 
it  must  be  terribly  cheap,  and  I’ll  have  to 
live  in  a  cheap  place.” 

I  ■'HEN  you  won’t  live  in  Greenwich  Vil- 

A  lage,”  I  said.  “A  place  like  that 
would  rent  for  something  like  my  year’s  sa¬ 
lary.  We’ll  have  to  find  something  else ” 

“Well,  don’t  worry  about  me,  Alec. 
You  don’t  know  how  much  better  it’s 
made  me  feel  to  talk  to  you.  Last  night 
I  was  so  gloomy,  when  I  saw  that  Alan  and 
I  couldn’t —  I  cried  half  the  night.  But 
to-day  life  looks  brighter.  Frank  never 
understood  me;  he  was  always  so  cold  and 
harsh.  And  with  .Man  I  always  felt  that 
I  was  stronger  than  he  was,  and  that  in  a 
crisb  I’d  have  to  be  brave  for  him  and  my-  , 
self  too.  But  you’re  different.  You’ve 
given  me  some — some  golden  memories, 
in  these  last  few  days.  And  I  know  I  can 
lean  on  you.  You  dear!” 

She  did  lean  on  me,  literally,  till  we’d 
got  back  to  the  hotel  in  safety,  and  she 
waved  me  a  cheery  good-by  from  the 
elevator. 

“I’m  going  to  be  good  and  doctor  the 
ankle.  I’ll  leave  you  to  look  out  for 
Frank.” 

“I’ll  look  out  for  Frank,”  I  promised 
as  the  car  started  up.  And  then,  as  I 
turned  toward  the  door,  there  arose  from 
an  uncomfortable  wooden  chair  in  an 
obscure  comer  of  the  lobby  the  figure  of 
a  man  in  a  brown  suit  and  a  derby  hat, 
with  a  primly  cropped  mustache  and  a 
hard,  business-like  gray  eye.  He  arose  and 
came  toward  me,  reaching  into  an  inner 
pocket :  I  could  see  the  headlines  in  the  next 
edition  of  the  evening  papers:  “Columbia 
Professor  Slain  in  Hotel  Lobby;  Chicago 
Millionaire  Vindicates  Unwritten  Law.” 

But  the  hand,  when  it  reappeared,  held 
nothing  but  a  cigar-case;  and  he  paused 
to  bite  the  end  off  a  panatela  before  he 
came  up  to  me  with  his  hand  held  out. 

“Morning,  Doctor  Deupree.  Don’t 
know  if  you  remember  me?  Name’s 
Pemberton.  Have  a  cigar?” 

I  had  it;  what’s  more,  I  managed  to 
light  it  without  a  quaver. 

“Saw  you  come  in  with  my  wife,”  he 
went  on.  “Thought  you  and  I  might  sit 
down  somewhere  and  talk  this  thing  over. 
Suppose  we  go  across  the  street  and  have 
a  drink?” 

We  settled  ourselves  at  a  table  across 
the  street  and  mentioned  something  to  the 
waiter;  then  he  came  to  the  point. 

“You  damn  fool,  why  did  you  send  her 
to  your  apartment?  You  oughtn’t  to  have 
done  that.  I  suppose  you  meant  well 
enough,  but  it  looked  bad.” 

“How  did  you  know?”  I  gasped. 
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“Oh,  I  knew  she’d  come  to  you  whenever 
she  left  me.  She’s  been  threatening  to 
leave  me  whenever  she  was  mad  for  years. 
And  whenever  she  got  good  and  mad, 
she’d  tell  .me  how  much  happier  she’d 
have  been  if  she’d  married  you.  So 
when  I  saw  she  was  getting  more  and  more 
obstreperous  I  looked  you  up  and  found 
out  what  had  become  of  you,  and  as  soon 
as.  she  left  home  I  called  up  a  detective 
agency  and  had  her  followed.” 

“Then  you - ” 

“I  was  worried,”  he  admitted,  “when 
I  first  got  to  town  and  they  gave  me  an  out¬ 
line  of  what  had  happened.  But  they’d 
pumped  your  hall-boys  and  telephone  girl, 
so  they’d  found  out  it  wasn’t  as  bad  as  it 
looked.  And  I  went  up  this  morning  and 
had  a  talk  with  this  fellow  Bonner.  He’s  a 
friend  of  yours  all  right ;  he  lied  from  here 
to  kingdom  come.  But  patchin’  his  story 
together  with  what  I  knew  already  I  couW 
see  that  nothing  had— happened.  I  didn’t 
think  anything  had,  anyway.  She’s  a  fool, 
but  she’s  not  that  kind  of  a  fool;  and  I’d 
had  the  detectives  find  out  something 
about  you,  and  they  told  me  you  were 
nothing  to  be  scared  of.” 

It  was  a  Gaylord  who  began  to  tlare  up 
at  this,  but  a  Deupree  who  decided  to  sit 
still  and  wait  watchfully.  I  wasn’t  too 
proud  to  fight,  but  I  saw  no  reason  for 
picking  a  quarrel  over  a  point  of  honor 
when  Pemberton  was  so  plainly  pacific. 

“I  suppose  shq  was  broke,”  he  went  on. 
“But  you  could  have  lent  her  enou^ 
money  to  go  to  a  hotel,  instead  of - ” 

“I  did  lend  her  money,”  I  explained, 
“but  not  till  the  next  day.  It  was  Sunday 
and  I  was  broke.” 

“Hmphl”  He  pulled  out  a  roll  of  bills. 
“How  much  did  you  lend  her?” 

“I’m  afraid  I  can’t  go  into  details  in  a 
personal  matter  of  that  sort,”  I  said  sii%. 
“Whatever  I  lent  her  is  between  Lucile 
and  myself.” 

“I  don’t  propxjse  to  have  my  wife  borrow 
money  from  anybody  but  me,”  he  growled.  ’ 
“I  don’t  care  how  much  you  lend  her,  but 
I’ll  have  to  lend  it  to  you  first.  It’s  all  got 
to  come  from  me.” 

“T  WON’T,”  I  said.  “Your  wife  has  left 
A  you  for  reasons  which  may  be  good  or 
bad,  but  reasons  of  her  own  at  any  rate.  She 
doesn’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
you.  As  long  as  she  doesn’t.  I’ll  do  what 
I  can  to  help  her;  and  you  can  sue  me  and 
be  damned.” 

We  glowered  at  each  other  for  a  moment 
like  a  couple  of  roosters;  then  he  put  his 
money  back  in  his  pocket. 

“Oh,  all  right,”  he  grumbled.  “But 
what  are  we  going  to  do  now?” 

“Have  another  drink,”  I  suggested. 

“Well,  I  don’t  care  if  I  do.  But  what 
I  meant  was,  what  does  she  think  shes 
going  to  do  now?” 

“You’ll  have  to  get  any  details  tnat  you 
may  want  from  her,”  I  warned  him.  “But 
I  suppose  I  can  tell  you  tjiat  she  means 
to  go  into  business.” 

“WTio  is  the  goat?  She'  hasn’t  got  any 
money.” 

“She  may — ”  I  stopped,  but  he  under- 

“You  mean  her  jewels?  Oh,  Celestine 
knows  which  side  her  bread  is  buttered  on. 
She  came  to  me  with  the  bag  right 

“She  has  friends  who  \vill  back  her, 
asserted  boldly.  “Women.” 

“Back  her  in  what?” 
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“I  believe  she  intends  to  sell  perfumes 
md  cosmetics.” 

“Hmphl  Well,  she  might  be  able  to  sell 
’em;  she’s  bought  enough.  Look  here, 
Deupree,  there’s  no  use  of  our  beatin’ 
around  the  bush.  I  take  it  you  want  to  do 
idiatever  is  best  for  her,  don’t  you?  I  do. 
Now  let’s  get  together.  Oh,  I  know  the 
stuff  she’s  handed  you.  Wants  to  realize 
her  mdividuality;  to  live  her  own  life. 
Says  I  don’t  understand  her. 

“IMiy,  if  I  didn’t  understand  her  and 
myself  from  A  to  Z  we  couldn’t  have  lived 
together  six  months.  I’ve  always  under¬ 
stood  her;  that’s  why  she’s  sore.  Now  I 
^t  to  see  her  contented.  If  she  thinks 
it’ll  make  her  any  happier  to  run  a  per¬ 
fumery  shop  in  New  York  instead  of 
running  my  horise  in  Chicago,  I’m  willing 
to  let  her  try  it,  but  I’ll  pay  the  freight. 
I  can  afford  it  a^  you  can’t.” 

“I’m  afraid  you  don’t  understand  her,” 
I  objected.  “What  she  wants  is  to  do 
things  for  herself - ” 

“Now  look  here,”  said  Pemberton  con¬ 
fidentially.  “If  you’d  lived  with  her  for 
seven  years  you’d  know  just  how  much 
Ludle  can  do  for  herself.  It’s  not  an  awful 
lot.  She’s  no  genius.  You  say  I  don’t 
understand  her.  Why,  I  know  that  girl’s — 
jwl,  I  suppose  she  calls  it — inside  out  and 
backward.  Excuse  me  if  I  seem  crude,  but 
I  understood  her  well  enough  to  get  her 
»way  from  you  once,  and  by  God,  if  I  have 
to.  I’ll  do  it  again.  You  read  Browning 
to  her,  and  wTote  her  letters — oh,  yes,  she 
to  read  them  to  me — about  the  great 
things  you  two  were  going  to  do,  hand  in 
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hand,  in  the  way  of  reforming  the  world. 
And  while  you  were  pulling  that  stuff  I  was 
cuddling  her  up  and  telling  her  she  was  the 
best-looking  girl  in  the  Middle  West.  You 
notice  which  one  of  us  she  married. 

“OHE  started  this  talk  about  running  off 
O  and  leaving  me  on  our  honeymoon,  but 
it  was  six  years  before  she  went.  Nobody 
else  could  have  held  her  that  long.  And 
after  she’s  had  her  fling  she’ll  come  right 
back  home,  and  like  it.  I  know  her.  She’s 
always  had  some  tame  poet,  or  painter,  or 
author  around  the  house  to  pat  her  hand 
and  tell  her  what  an  inspiration  she  was, 
and  what  a  damn  shame  it  was  that  this 
rough  guy  from  the  Board  of  Trade  didn’t 
break  a  blood-vessel  and  leave  her  free. 
I  let  ’em  talk.  It  made  her  think  she  was 
a  regular  goddess,  and  it  didn’t  do  any 
harm.  For  I  know  that  girl;  her  feet  get 
cold,  cold  as  ice,  when  it  comes  to  a  show¬ 
down.  There  was  never  any  danger  she’d 
make  a  fool  of  herself,  that  way.  So  I  let 
’em  live.  The  last  one  nicked  me  for  ten 
thousand,  but  it  was  worth  it  to  see  the 
way  he  coifld  make  her  purr. 

“Now  you  may  think — and  I  suppose 
you  do — that  she’ll  start  in  this  business 
and  get  rich,  and  leave  me  flat  forever. 
Don’t  you  believe  it.  You  never  had  to 
pay  her  bills.  I  don’t  care  how  big  a  trade 
she  got,  she’d  never  naake  money.  It 
isn’t  in  her.  And  as  long’s  somebody  has 
got  to  put  up  a  wad  for  her  to  spend.  I’ll 
do  it  myself.  I’m  used  to  it.  She’s  finally 
made  good  on  her  talk,  and  she’s  got  to 
have  her  fling  before  she  comes  back.  I 
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don’t  care  what  she  does  so  long  as  she 
doesn’t  hook  up  with  some  rat-ey^  pussy¬ 
cat  of  a  so-called  man  and  start  out  as  a 
dance  team.  That  I  won’t  stand  for.  But 
if  anything  else  will  amuse  her,  I’ll  put  up 
the  money  till  she  gets  tired  of  her  play- 
thmgs  and  toddles  back  home.  She’s  a 
damn  little  fool,  but  I  like  her.” 

“.\t  any  rate,”  I  advised,  “let  her  alone 
for  a  day  or  two.  She’s  a  little  bit  afraid 

of  you  now,  and  she’s  hurt  her  ankle - ” 

“Yes,  the  detectives  told  me  about  that. 
How  is  it?” 

“Oh,  it’s  much  better;  you’ve  seen  that 
she  could  walk,  with  help.  But  it’s  affected 
her  nerves  a  little.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  it  would.  All  right; 
I’ll  hold  off  till  to-morrow,  anyway.  And 
if  you  see  her  again  to-day,  I  wish  you’d 
tell  her  to  rub  it  with  Olivinda  Ointment. 
Best  thing  I  know  for  a  sprain.” 

“Then  you  won’t  do  anything - ” 

“I  won’t  try  to  see  her  till  to-morrow. 
But  I  wish  you’d  tell  her  I  want  to  talk  to 
her  then.  I  won’t  bite  her;  all  I  want  is  to 
get  things  straightened  out.  And  for  the 
Lord’s  sake  don’t  lend  her  any  more  money. 
This  is  my  piarty.  And  from  what  I’ve 
heard,  I  don’t  thi^  you’ve  got  much  more 
sense  than  she  has.” 

Chapter  Sixteen 

An  Eventful  Holiday 

The  man  was  crude,  but  he  inspired 
confidence,  .\fter  all,  he  knew  Lucile 
better  than  I,  and  his  diagnosis  might  be 
right. 
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But  I  c»uldn’t  accept  it  offhand.  Lucile 
had  deliberately  run  away  from  him,  so  it 
was  evident  that  she  wouldn’t  want  to  put 
herself  under  obligation  to  him.  Everybody 
else  had  failed  her;  it  was  up  to  a  Deupree 
to  keep  his  word,  and  it  w'as  the  business  of 
a  Gaylord  to  aid  a  defenseless  lady  who  was 
coimting  on  him.  So  I  contented  myself 
with  telephoning  that  I  had  talked  to  her 
husband,  that  he  wasn’t  in  a  murderous 
nvood,  and  that  he  wanted  to  see  her  to¬ 
morrow. 

“He’s  going  to  tell  me  to  come  back  to 
Chicago,’’  she  predicted.  “I’ll  never  do 
that.” 

“I  don’t  think  you’ll  find  him  unreason¬ 
able,”  I  said.  “.\nd  I  believe  he’s  quite 
Trilling  to  let  you  stay  in  New  York.  But 
do  as  you  please ;  I’ll  stick  by  you,  whatever 
you  decide  to  do.” 

Though  by  this  time  I  had  pretty  com¬ 
pletely  lost  confidence  in  myself.  I  was 
certainly  a  failure  as  a  friend  to  woman; 

I  hadn’t  started  my  book;  if  I  had  to  look 
after  Lucile  I  might  never  have  time  to 
start  it,  if  indeed  I  didn’t  have  to  go 
to  work  as  a  window  washer  or  some¬ 
thing,  to  make  money  enough  to  support 
her.  For  the  moment  I  had  seen  enou^  of 
the  wife  of  Frank  Pemberton,  and  I  was 
done  forever  with  the  widow  of  Zaccheus 
Clevenger;  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  left 
to  do  but  to  get  a  little  harmless  amusement 
by  taking  Kenneth  France’s  fiancee  to  tea. 
TTiat  would  be  refreshing,  and  I  needed 
refreshment. 

But  the  voice  of  the  dragon  Sarah — a 
very  hoarse  voice — told  me  that  Miss  Dem- 
ing  wasn’t  at  home. 

“^\Tiere  is  she?”  I  inquired.  “And — I 
hope  you’re  not  ill,  Mrs.  Whitlow.” 

“WTio  is  this?  Oh,  I  know  you.  Well, 
young  man,  it  ain’t  any  of  your  business 
whether  I’m  ill  or  not.  I  can  take  care  of 
myself.  And  never  you  mind  where  she  is. 
Do  you  think  I  want  you  to  get  another 
chance  to  lay  in  wait  for  that  there  innocent 
child—” 

There  was  more  of  it,  but  I  hung  up  the 
receiver.  That  trip  up  the  river  had  evi¬ 
dently  done  for  me.  I  wouldn’t  see  Hazel 
again  unless  she  ran  away  from  Sarah;  and 
she  wouldn’t  have  time  to  do  that. 

I  stood  on  the  curb  of  the  Avenue  and 
wondered  what  to  do  next.  About  the 
best  thing,  I  thought,  would  be  to  go  down 
to  the  Aquarium  and  jump  in;  I  would  at 
least  be  in  the  company  of  my  own  kind. 
And  just  as  I  got  this  far  a  car  rolled  up  and 
stqiped  in  front  of  me — a  monstrous 
Sagamore  touring  car,  dark  gray  of  hue, 
long  and  solid  and  full-chested,  mth  its  lines 
running  in  long  sweeps  like  the  sides  of  a 
pirate  galley.  And  Hazel  sat  at  the  wheel, 
in  a  white  linen  suit  and  the  whipcord 
tarn — 

“'"T^IS  is  luck,”  she  said  cheerily.  “\Miat 
A  are  you  doing?” 

“Waiting  for  you,”  I  told  her.  “I’ve 
just  been  telephoning  to  Sarah.” 

“Did  she  tell  you  I’d  got  the  car?” 

“Sarah  was  too  hoarse  to  tell  me  any¬ 
thing,  except  that  it  was  none  of  my  busi¬ 
ness  where  you  were,  and  that  she  didn’t 
think  much  of  me  anyway,  and  that  she 
hoped  I’d  choke.” 

“Yes,  she’s  got  a  frightful  sore  throat. 
TTie  doctor  told  her  she  mustn’t  dare  to 
leave  her  room.  Isn’t  it  lucky?  Well! 
Get  in.” 

I  seated  mj'self  beside  her,  though  there 


was  room  for  a  whole  convention  in  the 
tonneau;  and  with  a  suddenly  silenced 
moan  the  big  car  rolled  forward  with  the 
slow  majesty  of  unmeasured  power. 

“Where  are  we  going?”  1  inquired. 

“Well,  as  long  as  Sarah  is  sick,'!  thought 
we  might  as  well  improve  each  shining 
hour.  What  do  you  say  we  go  down  to  Long 
Beach  and  go  swimming,  and  dance  a  little 
afterward.” 

“Nothing  better,”  I  agreed.  “I  suppose 
we  can  rent  suits  at  the  beach — ^you 
wouldn’t  want  to  go  up  after  yours  and 
disturb  Sarah.” 

“  /^H,  I  have  mine  with  me,”  Hazel  ex- 
'  plained.  “I  thought  maybe  I’d  go 
somewhere  and  swim,  even  before  I  met 
you.  ”  And  she  held  out  a  silver  mesh  bag — 
bulging,  to  be  sure,  but  still  hardly  big 
enough  to  hold  much  of  a  bathing  suit.  “My 
Annette,”  she  explained.  “I  wore  it  all  the 
time,  in  California.  You  surely  don’t 
mean — ” 

I  nodded. 

“If  you  wore  that  anywhere  around  New 
York,”  I  told  her  sorrowfully,  “you’d  go 
to  jail.  This  is  a  moral  town.” 

“Well,  I  never!  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to 
stop  at  a  store  and  buy  something,  then.” 

And  she  did  buy  something,  which  she 
displayed  to  me  as  we  drove  away  east¬ 
ward,  toward  the  bridge.  It  would  get  by, 

I  thought,  though  there  weren’t  any  stock¬ 
ings— 

Hazel  shook  her  head  when  I  mentioned 
this. 

“I  never  knew  how  wicked  I  was  till 
I  came  to  New  York,”  she  sighed.  “To 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  Well,  I  can’t 
wear  these,  that’s  sure.  If  we  go  to  jail  we 
goto  jail.” 

“Their  cops  are  sometimes  generous,” 

I  told  her.  “If  you  hurry  down  into  the 
surf  they’ll  look  the  other  way.  And  I 
hope  this  is  one  of  their  generous  days;  I 
don’t  feel  like  going  to  jail  to-day.  I  need 
a  rest.” 

“Am  I  a  rest  for  you?”  Hazel  inquired 
blandly. 

“You  are  that,”  I  told  her,  “and  about 
sixteen  other  things —  Only,  to-day  my 
nerves  are  bad.  So  please  don’t  try  to  kill 
any  road  hogs,  or  walk  in  on  many  jewel 
robberies.  I  don’t  feel  up  to  a  career  of 
crime  just  now.” 

“You  won’t  find  me  looking  for  trouble,” 
she  assured  me.  “Things  happen  to  me; 

I  don’t  happen  to  things.” 

However,  we  had  a  peaceful  trip  down  to 
Long  Beach — peaceful,  and  silent,  and  rest¬ 
ful.  It  was  rather  late  when  we  got  into 
the  water;  too  late  for  more  than  a  few 
scattered  bathers  to  be  left  in  the  surf,  but 
too  early  for  dinner;  so  we  sprinted  across 
the  sand  and  into  the  ocean  under  a  curtain 
fire  of  stares  from  the  strollers  and  rolling- 
chair  paraders  on  the  boardwalk.  Even 
this  reformed  bathing  suit  was  of  a  some¬ 
what  Californian  scarcity.  But  there  were 
no  policemen  at  hand,  and  in  a  moment 
we  felt  the  swirl  of  cool  water  about  knees 
and  ankles,  the  salty  torrent  of  a  breaker 
over  our  heads. 

“I  love  it!”  she  cried.  We  plunged 
through  another  breaker,  and  another,  and 
then  we  were  out  beyond  the  surf,  swim¬ 
ming  through  a  long,  deep  swell.  The 
blue-green  water  was  warm  enough,  and 
the  fierceness  of  the  day’s  heat  was  abating. 
Above  us  the  sky  was  silver-gray;  to  the 
westward  the  ocean  faded  into  a  golden 
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haze,  a  puff  of  breeze  from  the  land  brought 
the  tinUe  of  an  orchestra  playing  in  one 
of  the  restaurants  along  the  boardwalk. 
Hazel  turned  over  on  her  side  and  waved  a 
challenging  hand. 

“Now  I’ll  race  you!” 

And  away  she  went,  sliding  through  the 
water  like  a  torpedo.  On  the  sprints  she 
had  me  bested,  as  I  had  to  admit  after  we 
had  tried  three  or  four;  but  when  she  had 
provoked  me  by  remarks,  about  overstudy 
and  short  wind  into  challenging  her  to  a 
race  to  a  red  buoy,  faintly  visible  far  out 
in  the  haze,  I  found  that  on  longer  dis¬ 
tances  I  could  draw  away  from  her.  It  was 
farther  away  than  I  thought,  and  I  had  time 
to  wait  a  good  two  minutes,  resting  myself 
with  an  arm  on  the  iron  sphere,  before  she 
came  up. 

“You  are  a  good  swimmer,”  she  admitted 
panting;  and  with  a  leisurely  swing  of  her 
arm  she  scooped  up  a  handful  of  salt  water 
and  shot  it  into  my  face.  Then  she  turned 
over  and  floated. 

“You’d  better  rest  on  the  buoy,”  I 
advised.  “That  was  a  pretty  long  pull.” 
She  demurred,  then  assented;  but  her  first 
careless  success  in  seating  herself  cross- 
legged  on  the  unsteady  ball  made  her  over¬ 
confident,  and  when  a  long  swell  struck  her 
a  moment  later  she  was  capsized  with  a 
scream  of  laughter.  Then  she  clambered 
back  more  carefully,  and  draped  herself 
over  the  curving  surface — anchored  by  her 
toes  somewhere  below,  chin  resting  on 
crossed  wrists,  staring  down  at  me  as  I 
floated  with  my  hands  resting  lightly  on 
the  buoy. 

We  were  so  far  out  that  the  row  of  ho¬ 
tels  and  restaurants  along  the  boardwalk 
looked  like  a  child’s  village  of  cardboard — 
almost  invisible  save  when  now  and  then 
we  rose  on  a  swell.  Farther  out  we  could 
see  a  sail  or  two,  and  from  somewhere  in 
the  luminous  west,  toward  Rockaway  came 
the  sputter  of  a  motorboat.  I  spread  out 
lazily  in  the  warm  water,  and  laughed. 
“What’s  the  matter?” 

“  A  MOMENT  ago,”  I  said.  “I  should 
have  told  you  that  this  was  the  first 
interval  of  real  happiness  I’ve  had  to-day. 
It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  it’s  the  first 
interval  of  real  happiness  I’ve  had  in  sev¬ 
eral  years.  I’ve  left  all  my  troubles  ashore; 
and  I’m  out  here  with  nobody  but  you  and 
the  sea  and  the  sky.  And  I  like  it.  I 
don’t  want  to  go  back.” 

Her  green  eyes  brooded  as  they  looked 
down  on  me — there  was  no  laughter  in  them 
just  now.  They  were  nice  eyes  when  they 
laughed,  nice  eyes  when  they  were  sober. 
But  they  were  still  mystifying,  and  im¬ 
personal,  and  reserved,  for  all  their  frank¬ 
friendliness.  I  couldn’t  quite  understand 
them.  I  wished  I  could  see  them,  some 
time,  when  they  held  a  trace  of  feeling; 
it  was  the  one  thing  that  I  had  missed 
She  was  amazingly  restful,  amazingly  com¬ 
panionable;  but  the  man  who  could  find 
in  those  eyes  a  flicker  of  tenderness  would 
have  found  something  that  was  worth  a 
long  search,  and  longer  waiting. 

And  Kenneth  France  had  probably 
found  it. 

“What’s  happ)ened  to  you?”  she  asked 
suddenly;  I  suppose  that  last  uncomfort¬ 
able  thought  had  made  itself  apparent. 
Well,  a  number  of  things  had  happened  to 
me,  particularly  since  I  came  out  in  the 
water;  some  of  them  were  still  happening 
to  me,  and  seemed  likely  to  continue  to 


I'LL  SHOW  YOU  THE  TOWN 


happen  to  me  for  a  long  time  to  :cn? But  We  drove  back  in  a  dismal  silence  that  stopping  to  stare  at  the  lithographs  on 
there  was  no  point  in  telling  Hazel  about  lasted  till  we  reached  the  garage,  and  the  which  familiar  faces  appeared  above 
^t.  big  Sagamore  was  put  to  bed.  Then,  as  legends  in  a  strange  alphabet;  groups  of 

“Oh,  the  usual  misfortun'es,”  I  said  we  walked  out  in  the  street  and  I  turned  girls  surveying  enviously  the  panel  of 
listlessly.  “Whatever  I  have  tried  to  toward  the  Plaza,  she  looked  at  her  wrist  photographs  of  movie  stars.  A  continuous 
do  has  fallen  down,  and  generally  it  has  watch  and  smiled.  babel  of  chatter  and  laughter  and  huck- 

fallen  on  me.”  “Half  past  ten;  that  isn’t  late,  is  it?  sters’  calls,  the  clack  of  Yiddish  and  En- 

“Tell  me  your  troubles.”  Alec,  I’ve  been  acting  like  a  pig.  Let’s  glish  and  Roumanian  and  Hungarian  and 

I  told  her  my  troubles.  I  started  with  take  a  walk.  Show  me  some  of  the  places  Italian;  the  blare  of  motor  horns,  the  tinkle 


do  has  fallen  down,  and  generally  it  has  watch  and  smiled.  babel  of  chatter  and  laughter  and  huck- 

fallen  on  me.”  “Half  past  ten;  that  isn’t  late,  is  it?  sters’  calls,  the  clack  of  Yiddish  and  En- 

“Tell  me  your  troubles.”  Alec,  I’ve  been  acting  like  a  pig.  Let’s  glish  and  Roumanian  and  Hungarian  and 

I  told  her  my  troubles.  I  started  with  take  a  walk.  Show  me  some  of  the  places  Italian;  the  blare  of  motor  horns,  the  tinkle 

the  most  recent — .Agnes  and  Lucile,  and  you  told  me  about  that  night  up  the  river,  of  pushcart  bells,  the  distant  rumble  of  the 


Lucile’s  husband;  and  she  was  such  a  good 
listener  that  I  presently  found  myself  going 
into  the  painful  history  of  the  Deuprees 
and  the  Gaylords,  and  the  unhappy  in-  night;  it’s  so  hot  nobody  will  want  to  stay  It  was  all  new  to  Hazel,  and  she  looked, 
dividual  in  whom  their  blood  was  blended,  indoors.”  listened  and  sniffed  with  huge  appreciation. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  sounded  bitter;  I  “That  sounds  thrilling,”  she  agreed.  “It’s  so — alive,”  she  tried  to  explain, 
felt  bitter.  But  she  was  nice  about  it;  ^e  “.And  I  want  some  excitement  to-night.  “.And  I  love  the  way  they  let  the  children 
didn’t  laugh.  I  w'ant  to  see  the  Bowery.”  run  the  whole  place,  don’t  you?” 

“The  Bowery  is  dead,”  I  told  her,  “Dead  She  didn’t  have  the  children’s  knack  of 
)  THERE  you  are,”  I  finished  sadly.  buried.  It’s  as  respectable  as  any  wriggling  out  of  the  way  of  danger;  after 

“Whenever  I  try  to  push  Fate  away  other  business  street.  And  you  won’t  ^d  I’d  lifted  her  out  of  the  path  of  two  or  three 
the  switchboard  and  work  the  plugs  loany  thrills  anywhere  in  the  East  Side,  pushcarts  and  a  motor  truck  she  tucked 
If  I  always  make  the  wrong  connection  unless  you  bring  your  own.  But  there  her  hand  in  my  arm  and  pressed  close  to 


will  you?” 

“How  about  the  lower  East  Side?”  I 


elevated;  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  children 
as  a  continuous  obbligato  over  the  ceaseless 


proposed.  “It  ought  to  be  at  its  best  to-  murmur  of  the  East  Side. 


It  was  all  new  to  Hazel,  and  she  looked, 
listened  and  sniffed  with  huge  appreciation. 

“It’s  so — alive,”  she  tried  to  explain. 
“.And  I  love  the  way  they  let  the  children 
run  the  whole  place,  don’t  you?” 

She  didn’t  have  the  children’s  knack  of 


“CO  THERE  you  are,”  I  finished  sadly.  buried.  It’s  as  respectable  as  any  wriggling  out  of  the  way  of  danger;  after 

“Whenever  I  try  to  push  Fate  away  other  business  street.  And  you  won’t  ^d  I’d  lifted  her  out  of  the  path  of  two  or  three 
from  the  switchboard  and  work  the  plugs  uiany  thrills  anywhere  in  the  East  Side,  pushcarts  and  a  motor  truck  she  tucked 
myself  I  always  make  the  wrong  connection,  unless  you  bring  your  own.  But  there  her  hand  in  my  arm  and  pressed  close  to 
or  blow  out  a  fuse.  When  I  try  to  be — to  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  move-  me  as  we  pushed  slowly  on,  to  come  to  a 


be  sentimental,  I  lose  my  nerve.  WTien  I 
try  to  stand  by  a  girl  in  trouble  I  get  her 


ment  and  color - ” 

“.All  right,”  she  assented. 


standstill  at  last  in  the  tight-jammed  mob 
Only  I’m  in  front  of  a  doorway  flanked  by  two  great 


and  myself  in  more  trouble.  And  when  her  spoiling  for  trouble  to-night.  I’d  like  to  see  yellow  lights.  .Above  the  door  a  banner 

.  .  ,  ...  .  .  «  _ 1_? _ I  .•  ..1 _ _ 1 _ _ 1  / _ 1 _ 


husband  comes  along  he  takes  one  look 
into  my -doglike,  faithful  countenance,  and 


a  shooting.  Wouldn’t  you? 


proclaimed  in  three  colors  and  four  lan- 


Inasmuch  as  I  had  spent  part  of  the  guages  that  this  was  the  night  of  the  grand 


decides  she  must  have  been  safe  under  my  morning  in  expectation  of  being  shot,  I  felt  ball  of  the  Mohilevsky  Young  Men’s  Social 

^  _ i_i _ 1  1 _ *  T  __:j _ _  11  1  .  f.  _ 


care.  Can  you  beat  it?”  uo  blood  lust.  But  I  said  nothing.  Club,  tickets  for  lady  and  gent,  fifty  cents, 

“I  wouldn’t  worry  about  her  husband  took  the  elevated  to  Fourteenth  including  hat-check.  Between  the  lights 

not  taking  you  seriously,”  said  Hazel.  Street,  walked  over  to  Second  Avenue  and  the  stairs  mounted  under  a  trelliswork 
“If  he  had,  you  might  be  in  the  morgue  by  strolled  slowly  down  the  bright-lit  swarm-  hung  with  paper  foliage  through  which  red 
this  time.  You  will  be  anyway,  if  you  stay  boulevard.  The  heat  that  had  banked  up  and  blue  electric  lamps  glimmered;  and  in 
out  here  in  the  water  much  longer.  I  can  in  the  pavements  during  the  day  was  still  the  assembly-room,  abovre,  its  windows 
beat  you  in.”  rolling  back  in  waves  that  struck  us  in  the  crowded  with  young  people,  a  melody  from 

And  she  slid  off  the  buoy  and  shot  away  i^ce  as  we  wandered  down  the  avenue  a  Broadway  musicsd  comedy  was  being 


Club,  tickets  for  lady  and  gent,  fifty  cents, 
including  hat-check.  Between  the  lights 
the  stairs  mounted  under  a  trelliswork 
hung  with  paper  foliage  through  which  red 


beat  you  in.”  rolung  back  in  waves  that  struck  us  m  the 

And  she  slid  off  the  buoy  and  shot  away  face  as  we  wandered  down  the  avenue 
toward  the  shore.  She  had  a  good  ten  through  the  buzzing  crowds,  past  the  bril- 
yards’  start,  but  I  caught  up  with  her  and  liantly  lighted  theatre  fronts  at  the  lower 
passed  her,  and  was  standing  on  the  beach  and  off  down  a  narrow  street  to  the  left, 

with  the  wash  playing  about  my  toes  when  fhe  East  Side  that  she’d  heard  about, 

she  splashed  up  out  of  the  surf,  laughing 


afficted  with  queer  Oriental  modulations. 

“Let’s  dance,”  Hazel  suggested. 

“Better  not,”  I  advised.  “We  probably 
couldn’t  get  in.  We  don’t  belong  here, 
you  see,  and  they’re  rather  sensitive  about 
intruders.  We  can  find  a  cafe  somewhere 


and  panting  and  shivering.  Beyond  the  A  JUMBLE  of  swarming  tenements,  intruders.  We  can  find  a  cafe  som^ 
boardwalk  string  of  colored  lights  were  cut  up  by  narrow  streets  littered  with  out  of  this  district  and  dance  there.’| 

aglow,  and  violins  cried  from  the  cafes,  waste  paper  and  decaying  fruits — iU-smel-  ”1  want  to  dance  here,”  she  i 


aglow,  and  violins  cned  from  the  cafes,  waste  paper  and  decaying  fruits — ill-smel- 
Hazel  ran  up  to  me  and  linked  her  bare  ling,  noisy,  steaming  streets;  fire-escapes 


arm  in  mme. 


ling,  noisy,  steaming  streets;  fire-escapes  rebelliously. 
hung  with  clothes  and  bedding  till  there  get  iiu” 


dance  here,”  she  insisted 
We  might  at  least  try  to 


“Brrrh?  Cold!  -Alec  Deupree,  if  you  seemedto  be  a  long,  ragged  curtain  along  the 
get  dressed  before  I  do  you’ll  have  to  hurry,  walls  on  either  side  of  us;  windows  jammed 


I  want  a  cocktail  and  a  beefsteak — a  big, 
thick,  juicy  steak,  with  mushrooms  piled 
all  over  it.” 


with  half  dressed  men  and  women  talking  to 
neighbors  next  door  or  across  the  way. 
Whole  families,  from  grandparents  down. 


We  got  the  cocktail  and  the  steak  and  clustering  about  the  entrance  of  a  tene- 
the  mushrooms,  but  somehow  the  dinner  ment,  laughing,  chattering;  old  women 
didn’t  go  smoothly.  I  had  talked  so  guarding  baby  carriages  at  the  curb,  gos- 


much  on  the  buoy  that  I  thought  it  was  '  siping  while  thev  kept  an  eye  on  the  little  painted  ceiling,  the  curtained  stage  at  one 
time  for  me  to  relapse  into  silence;  perhaps  children  tumbling  about  beneath  the  feet  end  of  the  room,  the  long  bar  across  one 
I  had  talked  too  much.  And  my  silence,  I  of  passers-by;  little  girls  skipping  the  rope  side  with  a  row  of  iron  tables  in  front  of  it. 
suppose,  was  more  somber  and  depressing  in  a  circle  somehow  kept  clear  in  the  midst  The  hall  was  outrageously  hot  and  close, 
tl^  I  realized.  Hazel  was  silent,  too,  of  the.  crowds;  boys  playing  leapfrog  in  heavy  with  cheap  perfume;  but  the  only 
stirred  not  at  all  by  the  sparkle  of  the  music  the  streets;  squaUd,  go(xl-humored  old  complaint  she  had  to  make  was  that  the 
or  the  warming  influence  of  that  amazing  people;  flashily  dressed,  not  overly  clean  people  looked  just  like  anybody  else. 


I  didn’t  like  it,  but  she  wanted  to  dance. 
So  I  shoved  a  way  through  the  crowd  with 
Hazel  clinging  to  my  elbow,  and  found  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  obstacle;  my  fifty 
cents  was  as  welcome  as  anybody’s. 

And  the  dance  was  all  new  to  Hazel,  too; 
she  lost  step  half  a  dozen  times  in  our  first 
waltz,  staring  at  the  bare  walls,  the  red- 
painted  ceiling,  the  curtained  stage  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  the  long  bar  across  one 


or  the  warming  influence  of  that  amazing  people;  flashily  dressed,  not  overly  clean 
steak;  and  I  thought  I  knew  what  was  in  young  people;  stifling  heat,  clattering 


people  looked  just  like  anybody  else. 


her  mind. 


voices,  clamorous  stenches,  and  a  com- 


When  is  the  boat  due?”  I  asked  pres-  pelling,  joyous  neighborliness.  Lines  of 


pushcarts  in  the  gutters,  lit  by  lurid  gasoline 
;;Monday.  Why?”  flares;  group>s  of.  dapper,  alert  young  men. 

Then  there  isn’t  much  time  left  for  me  parties  of  amazingly  pretty  girls,  family 


^  WERE  at  one  of  the  iron  tables  a 
little  later,  sucking  sarsaparilla 


pushcarts  in  the  gutters,  lit  by  lurid  gasoline  through  straws,  when  a  thin  little  fellow 
flares;  group>s  of.  dapper,  alert  young  men,  with  bright  eyes  came  up  to  us  and  held  out 


to  ^ow  you  the  town.  Next  week  you’ll  groups,  old  p)eople,  slowly  moving  through 


be  in  more  compjetent  hands. 


a  j^eeful  hand. 

“Why,  hello.  Doctor  Deupreel  Come 


the  swarming  streets,  with  the  children  down  to  look  over  the  East  Side?” 
always  under  foot;  an  occasional  auto-  For  a  moment  I  couldn’t  place  him;  then 


P  much,  have  we?  always  under  foot;  an  occasional  auto-  For  a  moment! 

Koodhou^,  Md  a  hole  in  the  street.”  mobUe  pushing  its  honking  way  through  I  recognized  Leon  Krimsky,  who  had  been 
IreauzM  that  as  an  entertainer  I  had  not  the  crowds;  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  op)ening  a  the  star  of  my  class  in  Cicero’s  essays  three 
wholly  successful;  and  I  became  con-  pathway  for  the  donkey  wagon  full  of  or  four  years  ago. 
unuously  more  unsuccessful  ^  the  dinner  dirty  children,  riding  around  the  block  for  “I’d  take  the  ] 


progress^  toward  the  demi-tasse.  And  a  cent;  the  dark  blue  of  a  policeman, 
u  positively  refused  to  dance,  gossiping  with  a  knot  of  men  in  front  of  a 

j  .?  “  town,”  she  said  restaurant,  p>assing  slowly  down  the  street 

™W£ny.  Sarah  has  probably  called  out  with  a  p)arty  of  boys  at  his  heels.  The 
an  ad  in  the  yellow  flaring  entrances  of  movie  theatres, 
-and-found  column.”  alive  with  p>eople  pushing  in  and  out,  or 

8.3 


dirty  children,  riding  around  the  block  for  “I’d  take  the  lady  away  from  here  if  I 
a  cent;  the  dark  blue  of  a  policeman,  was  you,”  he  whisp)ered.  “Looks  as  if 
gossiping  with  a  knot  of  men  in  front  of  a  there  might  be  some  trouble.” 
restaurant,  passine  slowly  down  the  street  “What  kind  of  trouble?”  Hazel  asked 
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“What  kind  of  trouble?”  Hazel  ask 
hoptefully, 

“Well,”  Leon  apwlogized,  “there’s 
(Continued  on  page  04) 


XUM 


'  The  professor’s  young  son  had  reached 
the  collecting  age.  He  took  a  fancy  to 
moths  and  soon  had  a  drawer  full.  His 
father,  seizing  upon  the  psychological  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  will  to  learn  had  been 
aroused,  suggested  that  he  go  down  to 
the  public  library  and  get  some  books  on 
the  subject.  The  boy  came  back  with  a 
couple  of  volmnes,  which  he  set  about 
k  reading  with  great  eagerness. 

I  But  they  failed  to  interest  him,  and  after 
*  turning  over  the  leaves  with  increasing 
i  dissatisfaction,  he  threw  them  aside.  His 
j  watchful  parent  then  approached : 

‘  “Didn’t  you  find  what  you  wanted?’’ 

I  “Nope.” 

I  “Why  not?” 

'  “Don’t  seem  to  be  anything  about  moths 

in  em. 

“Did  you  pick  out  the  right  books?” 
asked  the  professor. 

“Sure  I  did,”  replied  the  son.  “I  looked 
up  the  names  in  the  card  catalog.  One 
of  them  is  ‘Moths,’  by  Ouida,  and  the  other 
is  ‘Advice  to  Young  Mothers,’  by  some 
doctor.” 


“Yes,”  said  the  woman  with  the  thin 
lips,  “I  might  manage  to  give  you  a  bite 
to  eat  if  you’ll  saw  and  chop  a  good  pile 
of  fire-wood  and  bring  in  a  few  buckets 
of  water  and  clean  the  weeds  out  of  the 
garden  and  mend  the  fence.” 

“Lady,”  replied  WearyjWillie,  “I’m  only 
a  hungry  wayfarer;  I  ain’t  yer  husband,” 


EDITOR’S  NOTEr— Though  the  sign  is 
the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  We  will  gladly  pay  for 
usable  ones.  Address  all  manu¬ 
scripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclos¬ 
ing  stamped,  addressed  envelope.  . 

Two  gentlemen  riding  on  a  train  were 
both  very  much  intoxicated. 

First  Gent:  “What  time  is  it?” 

Second  Gent:  (after  extracting  a  match¬ 
box  from  his  pocket  with  much  exertion 
and  gazing  at  it  intently)  “Thursday.” 

First  Gent:  “My  God!  I’ve  got  to  get 
off  here.” 


A  LITTLE  girl  who  had  been  out  walk¬ 
ing  with  her  aimt  heard  the  latter  com¬ 
plying  that  her  feet  were  tired.  “My 
feet  get  tired  too,  when  I  go  out  walking,” 
said  the  small  maiden,  “but  I  alwa)rs  think 
what  a  nice  ride  my  stomach  has  been 
having.” 

Danny  was  looking  at  the  picture  of 
Elijah  ascending  to  Heaven  in  a  chariot 
of  fire.  Seeing  the  halo  about  Elijah’s 
head,  he  cried:  “O  look,  mamma,  he’s  car¬ 
rying  an  extra  tire!” 

Two  men,  once  great  friends,  had  lost 
sight  of  each  other  for  years.  One  night 
William,  who  had  come  down  in  the 
world,  entered  a  small  and  very  cheap 
restaurant.  As  he  took  up  the  menu  a 
waiter  came  toward  him  and,  looking  up, 
William  recognized  his  old  friend  James. 

“James!”  he  cried.  “You  a  waiter!  And 
in  a  dump  like  this!” 

“Yes,”  said  James  caustically,  “but, 
thank  God,  I  don’t  eat  here!” 

At  the  morning  service  last  week,  ten- 


“SPE.\KING  of  percentages.”  said  the 
old-time  politician,  “remind  me  of  Tom 
Bledsoe,  who  had  the  butcher  shop  in 
our  town.  He  used  to  buy  rabbits  from 
the  boys.  One  day  he  hung  up  a  sign 
announcing  rabbit  sausage  for  sale.  People 
wondered  what  it  was,  took  a  hack  at  it, 
and  liked  it.  Pretty  soon  he  was  selling 
rabbit  sausage  by  the  wagon-load. 

“But  the  pure-food  inspectors  came  pry¬ 
ing  around,  and  asked  Tom  how  he  could 
make  so  much  sausage  when  he  got  only 
a  few  dozen  rabbits  a  day.  Finally  he 
admitted  that  there  was  some  horse-meat 
in  the  sausage.  Then  they  wanted  to 
know  how  much  horse-meat.  After  a  long 
grilling  he  said  it  was  fifty  per  cent.  When 
pressed  further  by  his  questioners,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  fifty  per  cent,  meant  one 
rabbit  to  one  horse.” 

Smith  was  having  lunch  with  a  friend 
who  regaled  him  with  accoimts  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  his  four-year-old 
boy,  a  child  of  admittedly  astoimding  pre¬ 
cociousness.  Smith  laughed  generously  at 
the  first  three  or  four  yams,  fidgeted  a  bit 
at  the  next  few,  yawmed  slightly  and  polite¬ 
ly  as  the  recital  stretched  on,  and  finally 
settled  himself  with  an  air  of  resignation 
to  listen  indefinitely. 

When  at  the  last  there  came  a  lull  in  the 
flow  of  his  friend’s  stories  about  the  mar¬ 
velous  child.  Smith  leaned  across  the  table 
and  in  a  most  earnest  and  interested  man¬ 
ner  asked: 

“Bill,  what  does  your  youngster  think 
of  the  League  of  Nations?” 


MOSE  Johnson  was  under  sentence  of 
death  in  a  Kentucky  jail,  and  as  the  fate¬ 
ful  day  drew  near  he  grew  very  nervous 


A  FREIGHTER,  imloading  at  a  certain 
Pacific  port,  was  short-handed  and  the 
captain,  calling  to  a  loiterer  on  the  dock, 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  work. 

“Not  for  you,  you  d — n  blank,  blankety 
blank  scoundrel!”  answered  the  man. 

“WTio  is  that  fellow?”  asked  someone 
standing  near. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  captain  in  a 
puzzled  tone,  “but  he  seems  to  know  me.’’ 


year-old  Roger  was  seated  beside  a  very 
fashionably  attired  woman. 

As  the  bearer  of  the  contribution-box 
came  slowly  down  the  aisle,  the  lady  began 
to  search  wildly  but  ineffectually  for  the 
money  she  thought  she  had  brou^t  along. 

Roger  watched  her  anxiously,  and  when 
the  man  was  but  three  pews  away,  said 
in  a  low  voice: 

“Here,  take  my  dime  and  I’ll  hide  imder 
the  seat.” 
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about  it.  His  keeper,  a  sympathetic  man, 
suggested  that  Mose’s  only  hope  lay  in  an 
a[^al  to  the  governor.  As  Mose  could 
not  write  the  keeper  offered  to  write  a 
letter  from  dictation. 

Mose,  after  collecting  his  thoughts  very 
earnestly  for  a  full  five  minutes,  dictated 
the  following: 

“Dear  Marse  Guv’nah:  They’s  fixin’  to 
hang  me  come  this  Friday,  and  here  it  am 
Tu^day.  Mose  Johnson.” 


XUH 


Don’t  Leave  Them  Behind 


Weed 

Tire 

Chains 

on  your  tires  reflect 
your  prudence 
and  intelligence. 


Brains  and  Chains  must  be  used  for 
the  safe  operation  of  automobiles. 

PRACTICALLY  every  car  in  operation  has  Weed  Tire  Chains 
— in  the  garage.  Even  the  novice  knows  there  are  times 
when  he  cannot  drive  safely  without  them.  The  trouble 
comes  in  making  drivers  think  to  always  carry  them  in  their  cars 
and  think  to  put  them  on  the  tires  “at  the  first  drop  of  rain.” 

Give  your  Weed  Tire  Chains  a  chance  to  perform  their  mission. 
Don’t  leave  them  in  the  garage.  Carry  them  with  you  and  put 
them  on  the  tires  before  the  elements  whip  the  streets  into  black 
deadly  skidways. 

Only  a  moment  of  your  time  and  their  steel  forged  protection 
will  be  securely  chaining  your  car  to  safety. 


American  Chain  Company,  Incorporated 

BRIDGEPORT  V  CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  •the  World 

Tht  Compute  Chain  Line — All  Types,  All  Sites,  All  Finishes — From  PlumiwTs’  Safety  Chain  to  Shi^’  Anchor  Chain 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  Gity 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES: 

Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 
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He  sold  his  wife 
to  a  sailor  for  $25.24 

— and  threw  in  his  baby  daughter  to  boot.  No  novelist  but 
Thomas  Hardy  could  fully  sound  the  emotional  depths  of 
such  a  theme,  nor  trace  with  so  sensitive  a  touch  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  an  act.  The  splendid  might  of  this  Wessex 
romance,  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,”  will  hold  you  and 
yours  absorbed  for  many  evenings. 


An  Unequaled  Offer 
Three  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Books 
and  a  year’s  subscription  to 


The 

Outlook 

**  the  most-quoted  weekly  journal  in  America  ** 


A  leading  New  York  publisher,  after  seeing  some  of  the  recent 
numbers  of  The  Outlook,  said  that  he  had  never  seen  such  an 
improvement  in  a  periodical  before.  A  profusely  illustrated  journal 
of  current  life  packed  with  vitality,  information,  charm,  and  delight. 
Intensely  modern,  but  always  clean.  Its  terse,  interpretative 
summary  each  week  of  the  most  impHsrtant  events  is  world- 
famous.  Its  subscription  list  is  an  album  of  distinguished 
signatures.  Nearly  every  one  that  counts  reads  The  Outlook. 
The  next  52  issues  will  be  the  most  interesting  ever  published. 


SPECIAL  OFFER-YOU  SAVE  $5.05 

Sign  and  mail  us  the  coupon  with  only  $5.60  and  we  will  at  once  enter 
your  name  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Outlook  (52  numbers)  and 
send  you  three  of  the  greatest  novels  in  the  famous  Modern  Library : 

"  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,’'  by  Thomas  Hardy  (htroJactmi  ky  Jayce  Kil^r) 
"  Diana  of  the  Crossways,”  by  George  Meredith  (Iwrodactioa  ky  Artkv  SyaMs) 
**  Daisy  Miller,”  by  Henry  James  (htrodactita  ky  WillUa  Deu  Howclb) 

The  retail  price  of  the  books  and  the  news-stand  price  of  52  num¬ 
bers  of  The  Outlook  is  $10.65.  You  save  $5.05  cash  by  sending  the 
coujX)n  N^O  W  with  your  remittance  of  only  $5.60,  in  full  payment 
for  the  three  books,  bound  by  hand  in  limp  croft  leather,  and  52  num¬ 
bers  of  The  Outlook.  We  have  never  before  made  such  an  offer. 


THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Arenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  The  Outlook  for  52  weeks  and  the  three  books  “  The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge,”  “  Diana  of  the  Crossways,”  and  “  Daisy  Miller.” 
I  enclose  „o^«der  for  $5.60,  payment  in  full  for  this  special  subscription  to 
'I'he  Outlook,  including  these  three  ^>ooks.  (Ev-) 


jS'ame- 


IF  WINTER  COMES 

{Continued  from  page  j/) 

Dear  Market — We’re  back.  We’ve  been 
from  China  to  Peru — almost.  Come  up 
one  day  and  be  bored  about  it.  How  are 
you?  Nona. 

He  thought:  “Funny  she  didn’t  men¬ 
tion  she’d  written  just  now.  Perhaps  she 
thought  it  was  fimny  I  didn’t  say  I’d  had 
it.  I  must  tell  her.” 

He  returned  her  letter  to  its  envelope 
and  put  the  envelope  in  his  pocket.  Then 
wheeled  on  his  bicycle  into  his  gate.  He 
smiled.  “Mabel  will  be  surpri^  at  me 
back  like  this.” 

Mabel  was  descending  the  stairs  as  he 
entered  the  hall. 

“Hullo?”  she  greeted  him.  “Have  you 
forgotten  something?” 

He  smiled  invitingly.  “No,  I’ve  just 
come  back.  I  suddenly  thought  we’d  have 
a  holiday.” 

She  showed  puzzlement.  “A  holiday? 
What,  the  office?  All  of  you?” 

She  had  paused  three  steps  from  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  her  right  hand  on  the  l)an- 
isters. 

His  wife  .  .  . 

He  slid  his  hand  up  the  rail  and  rested 
it  on  hers.  “Good  lord,  no.  Not  the 
office.  No,  I  suddenly  thought  we’d  have 
a  holiday.  You  and  I.” 

He  half  hoped  she  would  respond  to  the 
touch  of  his  hand  by  turning  the  palm 
of  her  own  to  it.  But  he  thought,  “Why 
should  she?”  and  she  did  not.  She  said, 
“But  how  extraordinary!  Whatever  for?” 
j  “WeU,  why  not?” 

“But  what  did  you  say  at  the  office? 
What  reason  did  you  give?” 

“Didn’t  give  any.  I  just  said  I  thought 
I  wouldn’t  be  back.” 

“But  whatever  will  Mr.  Fortune  think?” 

“Oh,  what  does  it  matter  what  he 
thinks?  He  won’t  think  anything  about 
it.” 

“But  he’ll  think  it’s  funny.” 


He  thought,  “Dash  these  buts!” 

This  was  what  he  called  “niggling.” 
It  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  say  “Why 
niggle  about  the  thing?”  but  he  recollected 
his  purpose;  that  was  him  all  over  and 
that  was  just  it!  He  said  brightly:  “Let 
him.  Do  him  good.  The  idea  suddenly 
came  to  me  as  a  bit  of  a  lark  to  have  an 
unexpected  holiday  with  you,  and  I  just 
cleared  off  and  came!” 

She  had  descended  and  he  moved  along 
the  hall  with  her  toward  the  morning- 


room. 

“It’s  rather  extraordinary,”  she  said. 

She  certainly  was  not  enthusiastic  over 
it.  She  asked,  “Well,  what  are  you  going 
to  do?” 

He  wished  he  had  thought  of  some  plan 
as  he  came  along.  “W'hat  time’s  lunch? 
Half-past  one?  What  about  getting  your 
bike  and  going  for  a  bit  of  a  run  first?” 

She  was  at  a  drawer  of  her  table  where 
she  kept,  with  beautiful  neatness,  imple¬ 
ments  for  various  household  duties.  -A 
pair  of  long  scissors  came  out.  “I  can’t 
possibly.  I’ve  things  to  do.  Besides, 
some  one’s  coming  to  lunch.” 

He  b^n  to  feel  he  had  been  a  fool. 
The  feeling  nettled  him  and  he  thought 
“Why  ‘some  one’?  Dash  it,  I  might  be  a 
stranger  in  the  house.  Why  doesn’t  she 
say  whom?”  .And  then  he  thought,  "Why 
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should  she?  This  is  just  it.  I’d  have  | 
heard  all  about  it  at  breakfast  if  I’d  been 
decently  communicative.” 

He  said  “Good.  Who?” 

She  took  a  shallow  basket  from  the  shelf. 
He  knew  this  and  the  long  scissors  for  her 
flower-cutting  implements.  “Mr.  Bag- 
shaw.” 

And  before  he  could  stop  himself  he  had 
groaned,  “Oh,  lord!” 

She  “flew  up”  and  he  rushed  in  tumultu-  j 
ously  to  make  amends  for  his  blunder  and  | 
prevent  her  flying  up. 

“I  really  can  not  see  why  you  should 
object  to  Mr.  Boom  Bagshaw\”  i 

“I  don’t.  I  don’t  in  the  least.” 

“I’ve  heard  you  say— often — that  he’s  I 
far  and  away  the  b^t  preacher,  you’ve  I 
ever  heard.” 

“He  is.  Absolutely.”  ! 

“Well,  then?” 

“It’s  just  his  coming  to  lunch.  He’s 
such  a  terrific  talker,  and  you  know  I  can’t  j 
stick  talkers.”  j 

“Yes,  that’s  just  why  I  invite  them  when 
you’re  not  here.” 

He  laughed  and  came  across  the  room  | 
toward  her  impulsively.  He  was  going  i 
to  carry  this  through.  “You’ve  got  me 
there.  Properly.”  He  took  the  basket 
from  her  hand.  “Come  on,  we’ll  cut  the  , 
flowers.  I’ll  be  absolutely  chatty  with  j 
old  Bagshaw.”  | 

She  smiled  and  her  smile  encouraged 
him  tremendously.  This  was  the  way  to 
do  it!  They  went -through  the  glass  doors 
into  the  garden  and  he  continual  “Really 
chatty.  I’m  going  to  turn  o\-er  a  new 
leaf.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that’s  why  1 1 
came  back.  I  got  out  of  bed  the  vvTong  | 
side  this  morning,  didn’t  I?” 

He  felt  as  he  always  remembered  once 
feeling  as  a  boy  when,  after  going  to  bed, 
he  had  come  down-stairs  in  his  nightshirt 
and  said  to  his  father,  “I  say,  father,  I 
didn’t  tell  the  truth  this  morning.  I  had 
been  smoking.”  He  had  never  forgotten 
the  enormous  relief  of  that  confession,  nor 
the  bliss  of  his  father’s  “That’s  all  right, 
old  man.  That’s  fine.  Don’t  cry,  old 
chap.”  And  he  felt  precisely  that  same 
enormous  relief  now. 

She  said:  “Was  that  the  reason?  How 
awfully  funny  of  you!”  and  she  gave  one 
of  her  sudden  bursts  of  laughter. 

He  had  a  swift  feeling  that  this  was  not , 
tjuite  the  same  as  the  reception  of  his  I 
confession  by  his  father  in  that  long-ago;  j 
but  he  thought  immediately  “The  thing’s  i 
quite  different.”  .Anyway  he  had  con¬ 
fessed.  She  knew  why  he  had  come  back 
so  suddenly.  He  felt  immensely  happy. 
And  when  she  said,  “I  think  we’ll  have 
some  of  the  roses,”  he  gaily  replied,  “Yes, 
rather.  These  roses!” 

Fine!  How  easy  to  be  on  jolly  terms! 

And  immediately,  it  proved  not  so  easy. 

II 

CHE  cut  the  first  rose  and  held  it  to  her 
lips,  smelling  it.  “Lovely.  Who  was 
your  letter  from,  Mark?” 

He  thought:  “How  on  earth  did  she 
^ow?”  He  had  forgotten  it  himself. 
“However  did  you  know?  From  Lady 
Tybar.  They’re  back.” 

“I  saw  you  from  the  window  with  the 
postman.  Lady  Tybar!  Whatever  was 
she  writing  to  you  about?” 

^He  somehow  did  not  like  this.  Why 
whatever"}  And  being  watched  was 


Here  they  come, —  the  year  s 
three  bleakest  months  of  sleet 
and  storm  and  ice,  with  only  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  before  the  sti¬ 
fling  summer.  Nearly  half  of  each 
year  spent  in  climatic  discomfort! 

There’s  a  better  way  of  living. 

You  will  find  year-’round 
springtime,  and  out-of-door  life, 
with  sunshine  nearly  every  day 
each  year,  and  all  the  beauty  of 
ocean,  mountains  and  bay  at  your 
very  door  at  San  Diego,  Southern 
California’s  sparkling  harbor  city. 

A  few  hours  of  delightfully  in¬ 
teresting  travel  will  bring  you  to 
this  city  by  the  sea,  with  its  mo¬ 
toring,  water  sports,  launch  par¬ 
ties,  its  all-year  golf,  tennis,  and 
open-air  recreation,  free  from  cli¬ 
matic  rigors  and  invigorated  by 
the  daily  ocean  breeze. 

It’s  the  ideal  city  for  your  per¬ 
manent  home. 

The  San  Diego-California 
Club,  an  organization  of  i,ooo 
representative  citizens,  will  wel¬ 
come  you  and  you’ll  find  imme¬ 
diate  mends  among  90,000  busy, 
hospitable  residents  at 


California 


Through  Putfanaa  icrvice  m  operated  between 
San  Diego  and  Chicago  over  the  an>  San  Diego 
and  Arixooa  Railway ,  in  cDonectiao  with  the  Rock 
Ttland  and  Southern  Pacific  “Cjolden  State  Lim¬ 
ited.’*  A  deiigfatful,  mild  rlimate  trip  through 
Imperial  Valley  and  magnificent  acenery. 


return  mail. 


San  Dicgo-California  Club, 

301  Sprcckels  Building,  San  Dirgo,  California. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  about  San  Diego,  California. 


Name. 


AddrcM _ 
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Let  Your 

BUSINESS 

TRAINING 


Be  of  Unhfersit)  Grade 

Tbe  ursant  ne«d  of  boaincM  today  i*  tor 
hich-MlaricdezeentiTaa.iiiaaaacnuiddanait* 
mental  •pedaliata.  Under  tbeXaSalle  Probtan 
Method  yoo  can  set,  in  yoor  npare  time  at  beme 
by  mail,  onder  ezp^  anidanee,  training  which 
parallela  aetoal  bnaineea  praetiee.  The  Uniyar- 
Mty’eataffof  1710  people  indndeaMObnaineaa 
anthocltiee,  edoeatora  and  amietanta  ready  at 
all  timea  togire  prompt  eonnael  and  advice  to 
enroliad  mambera  on  any  boaineaa  qneation 
or  problem.  Thia  ia  a  aerrice  not  obtainable 
from  any  other  educational  inatitntioo. 

Write  your  name  and  addreaa  at  tbe 
bottom  and  mail  today.  We  will  aend  foil  in- 
foimation  and  book  of  remarkable  reeorda  of 
advancement  made  by  LaSallo  trained  men; 
alao  our  intareatinir  book,  “Ten  Yeara'  Pro¬ 
motion  in  One.”  Low  coat  and  eonvenient 
monthly  terma  which  anyone  can  aff Old.  Money 
rafimded  if  diaiatiaflcd .  opon  comirietion  td 
eoume.  More  than  tEO.OOO  have  enrolled.  Find 
out  what  LaSalle  training  can  do  for  you. 
Chack  and  mail  the  eonpon  NOW. 

*LnAlIkTximsioiruNivnisiTY*~ 

Tba  Laigaat  Baaaaaa  Traimag  laalilatiaa  in  tbe  WarU 

De»t.l43-R  Chicas*.  IN. 

Gentlemen:  Send  without  obligation  to  me  infor¬ 
mation  regatding  eoume  indicated  below,  alao  copy  of 
your  intenating  book ,  “Ten  Yearn' Promotion  in  OVM.  ’ ' 


□Higher  Accounting  □  Banking  and  Finance 

OC<^hln|^orC.JI\ □Boaineaa  Letter 

O Boaineaa  Management  □Commercial  Spaniah 
□Traffic  Management—  □Expert  Bookkeeping 
Foreign  and  Domoatic  □Effective  Speaking 
ClLaw— Degree  OPLL.B.  □Buaineaa  Engliah 
OComnaercial  Law  □Modem  Foremanahip 

□  Peraooncl  and  Employment  Management 

□  Indnatrial  Management  Efficiency 


Name . 

Pr  merit  Poaition. 


Addreaa. 


Ever-ready  for  the  emergen¬ 
cy — for  the  sore  throat,  the 
punful  cough,  the  irritating 
hoarseness  that  comes  so  sud¬ 
denly — Piso’s  should  always 
be  kept  handy  to  prevent 
these  little  ills  from  growing 
big.  It  is  good  for  young  and 
old.  Contains  no  opiate. 
Buy  it  today. 

3Sc  at  yaur  dmuitt’* 


Yoa  can  be  quickly  cared,  if  you 


/i 

m  SendlO  cents  in  stamps  for  288'pafre  cioth^bound  book 
A#  on  Stammering  and  Stuttering, **It8  Osmte  and  Onre.** 
W  It  tells  how  I  cured  myself  after  stammering  for  20 
M  years.  B«n)ftiainII.BogMaSS57BegaeBUg.,ZDdUaapolis 


^STAMMER 


rather  beastly;  he  remembered  he  had 
fiddled  about  with  the  letter — half  put  it 
in  his  pocket  and  then  taken  it  out  again. 
-\nd  why  not?  VV’hat  did  it  matter?  But 
he  had  a  prevision  that  it  was  going  to 
matter,  hlabel  did  not  particularly  like 
Nona.  He  said:  “Just  to  say  they’re  back. 
She  wants  us  to  go  up  there.” 

“An  invitation?  Whyever  didn’t  she 
write  to  me?” — “Whyever”  again! — “May 
I  see  it?” 

He  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  her.  “It’s  not  exactly  an 
invitation — not  formal.” 

She  did  what  he  called  “flicked”  the  let¬ 
ter  out  of  its  envelope.  He  watched  her 
reading  it  and  in  his  mind  he  could  see 
it  as  perfectly  as  she  with  her  eyes,  the 
odd,  neat  script;  in  his  mind  he  read  it 
with  her,  word  by  word. 

De.\r  M.\kko;  We’re  back.  We’ve  been 
from  China  to  Peru — almost.  Come  up  one 
day  and  be  bored  about  it.  How  are  you? 

Nox.a. 

His  thought  was  “Damn  the  letter!” 

Mabel  handed  it  back,  without  return¬ 
ing  it  to  its*  envelope.  She  said  “No,  it’s 
not — formal.” 

She  snipped  three  roses  with  astonishing 
swiftness — snip,  snip,  snip! 

Sabre  sought  about  in  his  mind  for  some¬ 
thing  to  say. 

At  the  end  of  an  enormous  cavity  of 
time  he  found  some  slight  remark  about 
blight  on  the  rose-trees — the  absence  of  it 
this  year — and  ventured  it.  “No  blight 
this  year,  eh?” 

“No;  is  there?”  agreed  Mabel — snip! 

Nevertheless  conversation  arose  from 
this  venture  and  was  maintained.  They 
moved  about  the  garden  from  flower-bed 
to  flower-bed.  In  half  an  hour  the  shal¬ 
low  basket  was  beautified  with  fragrant 
blooms  and  Mabel  thought  she  had 
enough. 

“Well,  that’s  that,”  said  Sabre  as  they 
reentered  the  morning-room. 

Ill 

10W  JINKS,  her  matchless  training 
^  at  the  level  of  mysteriously  perform¬ 
ing  duties  pat  to  the  moment  and  without 
command,  appeared  with  a  tray  of  vases. 
Each  vase  was  filled  to  precisely  half  its 
capacity  with  water.  There  were  also  a 
folded  newspaper,  a  pair  of  small  gilt  scis¬ 
sors  and  a  saucer.  Low  Jinks  spread  the 
newspapier  at  one  end  of  the  table,  arranged 
the  vases  in  a  semi-circle  upon  it,  and 
placed  the  gilt  scissors  precisely  in  aline- 
ment  with  the  right-hand  vase  of  the  semi¬ 
circle,  and  the  saucer  (for  th&  stalk  ends) 
precisely  in  alinement  with  the  left-hand 
vase.  She  then  withdrew,  closing  the  door 
with  exquisite  softness.  Sabre  had  never 
seen  this  rite  before.  The  perfection  of 
its  performance  was  impressive.  He 
thought:  “Mabel  is  marvelous.”  He 
said:  “Shall  I  take  them  out  of  the 
basket?” 

“No,  leave  them.  I  take  them  up  just 
as  I  want  them.” 

She  took  up  a  creamy  rose  and  snipped 
off  a  fragment  of  stalk  over  the  saucer: 
“Why  does  she  call  you  ‘Marko’?” 

He  was  utterly  taken  back.  If  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  come  from  any  one  but  Mabel, 
he  would  have  quite  failed  to  connect  it 
with  the  letter.  But  there  had  distinctly 
been  an  “incident”  over  the  letter;  though 
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so  far  closed,  as  he  had  imagined,  that  he 
was  completely  surprised. 

He  said  “Who?  Nona?” 

“Yes,  Nona,  if  you  like.  Lady  Tybar.” 

“Why,  she  always  has.  You  know 
that.” 

Mabel  put  the  rose  into  a  specimen  vase 
with  immense  care  and  touch^  a  speck  off 
its  petals  with  her  fingers.  “I  really 
didn’t.” 

“Mabel,  you  know  you  do.  You  must 
have  heard  her.” 

“Well,  I  may  have.  But  long  ago.  I 
certainly  didn’t  know  she  used  it  in  let¬ 
ters.” 

He  felt  he  was  growing  angry.  “What 
on  earth’s  the  difference?” 

“It  seems  to  me  there’s  a  great  deal  of 
difference.  I  didn’t  know  she  wrote  you 
letters.” 

He  u-as  angiy.  “Damn  it,  she  doesn’t 
write  me  letters.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders:  “You  seem 
to  get  them,  anyway.” 

Maddening! 

.\nd  then  he  thought:  “I’m  not  going  to 
let  it  be  maddening.  This  is  just  what 
happens.”  He  said:  “Well,  this  is  silly. 
I’ve  known  her — we’ve  known  one  another 
for  years,  since  we  were  children,  pretty 
well.  She’s  called  me  by  my  Christian 
name  since  I  can  remember.  You  must 
have  heard  her.  We  don’t  see  much  of 
her — perhaps  you  haven’t.  I  thought 
3'ou  had.  .\ny  way,  dash  the  thing. 
What  does  it  matter?” 

“It  doesn’t  matter" — she  launched  a 
flower  into  a  vase — “a  bit.  I  only  think 
it’s  funny,  that’s  all.” 

“Well,  it’s  just  her  way.” 

Alabel  gave  a  little  sniff.  He  thought 
it  was  over.  But  it  wasn’t  over.  “If 
j'ou  ask  me,  I  call  it  a  funny  letter. 
You  say  j’our  Christian  name,  but  it  isn’t 
j'our  Christian  name — Marko!  And  then 
sa>'ing  ‘How  are  you?’  like  that - ” 

“Like  what?  She  just  said  it,  didn’t 
she?” 

“Yes,  I  know.  And  then  ‘Nona.’ 
Don’t  j-ou  call  that  funny?” 

“Well,  I  always  used  to  call  her  ‘Nona.’ 
She’d  have  thought  it  funny,  as  you  call 
it,  to  put  anything  else.  I  tell  you  it’s 
just  her  way.” 

“Well,  I  think  it’s  a  very  funny  way 
and  I  think  anybody  else  would  think  so. 
I  don’t  like  her.  I  never  did  like  her.” 

There  seemed  no  more  to  say. 

IV 

He  walked  up  to  his  room. 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
sat  on  a  straight-backed  chair,  his  legs 
outthrust. 

Why  had  he.  returned?  He  “worked 
back”  through  the  morning  on  the  Fargus 
principle.  Not  because  of  his  thoughts 
after  the  Twyning  business;  not  because  of 
the  disturbance  of  the  Twyning  business. 
No.  He  had  returned  b^use  he  had 
seen  Nona.  Thoughts  —  feelings  —  had 
been  stirred  within  him  by  meeting  her. 
.And  it  had  suddenly  been  rather  hateful 
to  have  those  thoughts  and  to  feel  that — 
that  Mabel  had  no  place  in  them. 

Well,  why  had  he  come  up  here?  What 
was  he  doing  up  here?  Well,  it  hadn’t 
been  altogether  successful.  Mabel  hadn’t 
been  particularly  excited  to  see  him.  No, 
but  that  didn’t  count.  Why  should  she 
be?  He  had  gone  off  after  breakfast  glum 


as  a  bear.  Well,  then  there  was  that  nig- 
jjing  business  over  why  he  had  returned, 
^ys  like  that.  Never  plump  out  over 
a  thing  he  put  up.  Niggling.  And  then 
tliis  Wemal  business  about  the  letter. 
Xhat  word  “funny.”  She  must  have  used 
it  a  hundred  times.  Still—  The  niggling 
bad  been  carried  off,  they  had  gone  into 
tbe  garden  together;  and  this  infernal  let¬ 
ter  business — at  least  he  had  come  away 
without  boiling  over  about  it.  Much  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  come  away  as  he  did.  Still - 


A  gong  boomed  enormously  through 
the  house. 

Sabre  washed  his  hands  and  went  down. 
Mabel  was  in  the  moming-room,  seated  at 
the  center-table,  where  the  flowers  had 
been  and  where  now  was  her  embroidery- 
basket.  She  was  embroidering,  an  art 
which,  in  common  with  all  the  domestic 
arts,  ie  performed  to  perfection. 
“Bagshaw’s  late?”  said  Sabre. 

Matel  glanced  at  the  clock.  Her  ges¬ 
ture  above  her  busy  needle  was  pretty. 

“Well,  he  wasn’t  absolutely  sure  about 
coming.  1  thought  we  wouldn’t  wait. 
.Ml,  there  he  is.” 

^bre  thought:  “Good.  That  business 
is  over.  Nothing  in  it.  Only  Mabel’s 
way.” 

^unds  in  the  hall.  “In  the  moming- 
roMn,”  came  Low  Jinks’s  voice.  “Lunch — 
wash  your  hands,  sir?” 

There  was  only  one  person  in  all  England 
who,  arriving  at  Crawshaws,  would  not 
have  been  gently  but  firmly  enfolded  by 
the  machine-like  order  of  its  perfect  admin¬ 
istration  and  been  led  in  and  intrcxluced 
with  rites  proper  to  the  occasion.  But 
that  one  person  was  the  Rev.  Cyril  Boom 
Bagshaw,  and  he  now  strolled  across  the 
threshold  and  into  the  room. 


XJE  strolled  in.  He  wore  a  well- 
made  suit  of  dark-gray  flannel, 
brown  bro^e  shoes  and  a  soft  collar  with 
a  black  tie  tied  in  a  sailor’s-knot.  He 
disliked  clerical  dress  and  he  rarely  wore 
it  He  was  dark.  His  good-looking  face 
bore  habitually  a  rather  sulky  expression, 
as  though  he  were  a  little  boreid  or  dissatis¬ 
fied.  You  would  never  have  thought,  to 
look  at  him,  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  or 
as  he  would  have  said,  a  priest,  and  in 
Mt  thinking  that  you  would  have  paid 
bini  the  compliment  that  pleased  him  most. 
This  was  not  because  Mr.  Boom  Bagshaw 
lacked  earnestness  in  his  calling,  he  was 
enonnously  in  earnest,  but  because  he 
te^ed  and  despised  the  conventional 
fiabits  and  nianners  and  appearance  of  the 
^rgy  and,  in  any  case,  intensely  disliked 
one  of  a  class.  For  the  same  reasons 
j  ^  nionocle:  not  because  the  vision 
M  hb  right  eye  was  defective  but  because 
ao  clergyman  wears  a  monocle.  It  is  not 
one  by  the  priesthood  and  that  is  why 
Boom  Bagshaw  did  it. 

Me  strollcfl  negligently  into  the  moming- 
hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  the 
rt  of  his  jacket  rumpled  on  his  w’rists. 
/  impression  of  haxnng  been 

rolling  about  the  house  all  day  and  of 
strolling  in  here  for  want  of  a  better 
stroll  into.  He  nodded  negli- 
5«tly  to  Sabre:  “Hullo,  Sabre.”  He 
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smiled  negligently  at  Mabel,  and  seated 
himself  negligently  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  still  with  his  hands  in  h^  pockets. 
He  swung  one  leg  negligently  and  negli¬ 
gently  remarked,  “Good  morning,  Mrs. 
Sabre.  Embroidery?” 

Sabre  had  the  immediate  and  convinced 
feeling  that  the  negligent  and  reverend 
gentleman  was  not  in  his  house  but  that 
he  was  permitted  to  be  in  the  house  of  the 
negligent  and  reverend  gentleman.  And 
this  was  the  feeling  that  the  negligent  and 
reverend  gentlemen  invariably  gave  to  his 
hosts,  whoever  they  might  be,  likewise  to 
his  congregations.  Indeed,  it  was  said 
by  a  profane  person  (who  fortunately  does 
not  enter  this  history)  that  the  Deity 
entered  Mr.  Boom  Bagshaw’s  church  on 
the  same  terms,  and  accepted  them. 


A  SILVER  entree-dish  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  Mabel,  another  before  Sabre. 
Low  Jinks  removed  her  mistress’s  cover 
and  Mr.  Boom  Bagshaw  pushed  aside  a 
flower-vase  to  obtain  a  view. 

“I  don’t  eat  salmon,”  he  remarked. 
The  vase  was  now  between  himself  and 
Sabre.  He  again  moved  it,  “Or  cutlets.” 

Mabel  exclaimed,  “Oh,  dear!  Now,  I 
got  this  salmon  in  specially  from  Tid- 
borough.” 

“I’ll  have  some  of  that  ham,”  said  Mr. , 
Boom  Bagshaw;  and  he  arose  sulkily  and 
strolled  to  the  sideboard  where  he  rather 
sulkily  cut  from  a  ham  in  thick  wedges. 
The  house  was  clearly  his  hoiLse. 

He  addressed  himself  to  Mabel.  “Now, 
in  a  very  few  weeks  you’ll  no  longer  have 
to  get  things  from  Tidborough,  Mrs. 
Sabre — salmon  or  anything  else.  The 
shops  in  Market  Square  are  going  the 
minute  they’re  completed.  I  got  a  couple 
of  fishmongers  only  yesterday.” 

He  spoke  as  if  he  had  shot  a  brace  of 
fishmongers  and  slung  them  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  flung  them  into  Market  Square. 
Market  Square  was  that  portion  of  the 
Garden  Home  designed  for  the  shopping 
center. 

“Two!”  said  Mabel. 

“Two.  I  encourage  competition.  No 
one  is  going  to  sleep  in  the  Garden  Home.” 

“WTiat  will  all  the  bedrooms  be  used  for 
then?”  Sabre  inquired. 

Mr.  Boom  Bagshaw,  who  was  eating  his 
ham  with  a  fork  only,  holding  it  at  its 
extremity  in  the  tips  of  his  fingers  and 
occasionally  flipping  a  piece  of  ham  into 
his  mouth  and  swallowing  it  without 
visible  mastication,  flipped  another  morsel 
and  with  his  right  hand  moved  three  more 
vases  which  stood  between  himself  and 
Sabre.  He  moved  each  deliberately  and 
set  it  down  with  a  slight  thump,  rather  as 
if  it  were  a  chessman. 

He  directed  the  fork  at  Sabre  and  after 
an  impressive  moment  spoke:  “Now,  listen, 
Sabre.  I  don’t  think  you’re  quite  alive 
to  what  it  is  that  is  growing  up  about 
you.  Flippancy  is  out  of  place.  I  abomi¬ 
nate  flij^ncy.”  (Well,  dash  it,  it’s  my 
house!”  Sabre  thought.)  “This  Garden 
Home  is  not  a  speculation.  It’s  not  a  fad. 
It’s  not  a  joke.  What  is  it?  You’re 
thinking  it’s  a  damned  nuisance.  You’re 

right.  It  is  a  damned  nuisance - ” 

Sabre  be^n:  “Well - ” 

“Now,  listen.  Sabre.  It  «  a  damned 
nuisance;  and  I  put  it  to  you  that,  when 
a  toad  is  discovered  emb^ded  in  a  solid 
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Immediately  after  a  “Danderine”  mas¬ 
sage,  your  hair  takes  on  new  life,  lustre 
and  wondrous  beauty,  appearing  twice  as 
I  heavy  and  plentiful,  because  each  hair 
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mass  of  coal  or  stone,  that  coal  or  stone, 
when  it  was  slowly  forming  about  that 
toad,  was  a  damned  nuisance  to  the  toad.” 

Sabre  asked,  “Well,  am  I  going  to  be 
discovered  embedded - ” 

“Now,  listen.  Sabre,  .\nother  man  in 
my  place  would  say  he  did  not  intend  to 
be  personal.  I  do  intend  to  be  personal. 
I  always  am  personal.  I  say  that  this 
Garden  Home  is  springing  up  about  you 
and  that  you  are  not  realizing  what  is 
happening.  This  Garden  Home  is  going 
to  enshrine  life  as  it  should  be  lived. 
More.  It  is  going  to  make  life  be  lived 
as  it  should  be  lived.  Some  one  said  to 
me  the  other  day — the  Duchess  of  Wear- 
mouth;  I  was  staying  at  Wearmouth 
Castle — that  the  Garden  Home  was  going 
to  be  a  sanctuary.  I  said  ‘Bah!’  like 
that — ‘Bah.’  I  said  ‘every  town,  every 
city,  every  village  is  a  sanctuary;  and 
asleep  in  its  sanctuary;  and  dead  to  life 
in  its  sanctuary;  and  dead  to  Christ  in  its 
sanctuary.’  I  said  ‘The  Garden  Home 
is  not  going  to  be  a  sanctuary,  nor  yet  a 
sepulchre,  nor  yet  a  tomb.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  symbol,  a  signal,  a  shout.’  More 
ham.” 

He  paused,  pushed  his  plate  to  one  side, 
more  as  if  it  had  bitten  him  than  as  if 
he  desired  more  ham  to  be  placed  upon 
it,  and  looked  around  the  room  before 
him,  sulkily,  and  exercising  his  chin. 

Sabre  had  a  vision  of  dense  crowds  of 
bishops  in  lawn  sleeves,  duchesses  in 
Gainsborough  hats,  and  herds  of  intensely 
fashionable  rank  and  file,  applauding  vig¬ 
orously.  He  could  almost  hear  the  ap- 
plau.se.  But  how  to  deal  with  this  man 
he  never  knew.  He  always  felt  he  was 
about  fourteen  when  Mr.  Boom  Bagshaw 
thus  addressed  him.  He  therefore  said, 
“Great!”  and  Mabel  murmured,  “How 
splendid.” 


“In  the  Bible.  Do  you  know  to  whom 
it  was  addressed?” 

Sabre  admitted  that  he  didn’t. 

“To  Judas  Iscariot.”  (Smash  went  the 
egg!) 

Sabre  said  feebly — he  could  not  handle 
his  arguments — “Well,  anyway,  ‘always 
with  us’ — there  are  you.  If  you’re  going 
to  create  a  place  where  life  is  going  to  be 
lived  as  it  should  be  lived  I  don’t  see  how 
you’re  going  to  shut  the  poor  out  of  it 
.Aren’t  they  a  part  of  life?  They’ve  got  as 
much  right  to  get  away  from  mean  streets 
and  ugly  surroundings  as  we  have— and 
a  jolly  sight  more  need.  Always  with  la 
It  doesn’t  matter  tuppence  whom  it  was 
said  to.” 

“It  happens,”  pronounced  Mr.  Boom 
Bagshaw,  “to  matter  a  great  deal  more 
than  tuppence.  It  happens  to  knock  the 
bottom  clean  out  of  your  argument.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  Iscariot  because  the  Iscar¬ 
iot  was  trying  to  do  just  what  you  are 
trying  to  do.  He  was  trying  to  make  duty 
to  the  pexjr  an  excuse  for  grudging  service 
to  Christ.  Now,  listen,  Sabre.  If  people 
thought  a  little  less  about  their  duty  toward 
the  poor  and  a  little  more  about  thdr 
duty  toward  themselves,  they  would  be  in  a 
great  deal  fitter  state  to  help  their  creaturo 
poor  or  rich.  That  is  what  the  Garden 
Home  is  to  do  for  those  who  live  in  it  and 
that  is  what  the  Garden  Home  is  goinf 
to  do.” 

He  stabbed  sharply  with  the  butt  of  i 
dessert  knife  on  the  dessert  plate  whki 
had  just  been  placed  before  him.  Tie 
plate  split  neatly  into  exact  halves.  Ht 
gazed  at  them  sulkily,  put  them  aside, 
drew  another  plate  before  him,  and  rr 
marked  to  Mabel:  “When  are  you  goinj 
to  have  your  gate  painted?” 

IX 


VIII 


But  Sabre’s  thought  was,  and  it  re¬ 
mained  with  him  throughout  the 
meal,  acutely  iUustrated  by  the  impressive 
monologs  which  Mr.  Boom  Bagshaw 
address^  to  Mabel,  and  by  her  radiant 
responses,  his  thought  was:  “I  simply 
can’t  get  on  with  this  chap — or  with 
any  of  Mabel’s  crowd.  They  all  make 
me  feel  like  a  kid.  I  can’t  answer  them 
when  they  talk.  They  say  things  I’ve 
got  ideas  about  but  I  never  can  explain 
my  ideas  to  them.  I  never  can  argue 
my  ideas  with  them.  They’ve  all  got 
convictions  and  I  believe  I  haven’t  any 
convictions.  I’ve  only  got  instincts  and 
these  convictions  come  dowm  on  in¬ 
stincts  like  a  hammer  on  an  egg.” 

Mr.  Boom  Bagshaw  was  saying:  “And 
we  shall  have  no  poor  in  the  Garden  Home. 
No  ugly  streets.  No  mean  surroundings. 
Uplift.  Everywhere  uplift.” 

There  slipped  out  of  Sabre  aloud: 
“There  you  are.  That’s  the  kind  of 
thing.” 

Mr.  Boom  Bagshaw,  as  if  to  disclose 
without  fear  precisely  where  he  was,  dis¬ 
mantled  from  between  them  the  hedge  of 
flowers  which  he  had  replaced,  and  looked 
sulkily  across.  “What  kind  of  thing?” 

Sabre  had  a  vision  of  himself  advancing 
an  egg  for  Mr.  Bagshaw’s  hammer.  “.About 
having  no  poor  in  the  Garden  Home. 
Isn’t  there  something  about  the  poor  being 


^  always  with  us?” 
i  “Certainly  there  is.' 
“In  the  Bible?” 


The  day  ended  in  a  blazing  row. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Boom  Big- 
shaw  carried  off  Mabel  to  view  the  progra 
of  the  Garden  Home.  WhUe  they  dallied 
over  coffee  at  the  luncheon  table.  Sabre 
was  fidgeting  for  Bagshaw  to  be  gont 
He  wanted  to  resume  his  sudden  intentim 
of  remedying  his  normal  relations  will 
Mabel  and  the  afternoon  promised  betta 
than  the  intention  had  thus  far  seen.  Tbit 
niggling  over  the  unexpectedness  of  his 
return — well,  of  course  it  was  unexper^ 
and  upsetting  of  her  household  routine; 
but  the  unexpectedness  was  over  and  ibe 
letter  incident  over,  and  Mabel,  thanb 
to  her  guest,  delightfully  mooded.  Good, 
therefore,  for  the  aftemooon..  When  tbe 
dickens  was  this  chap  going? 

Then  Bagshaw,  rising  sulkily, 
you’d  better  come  up  and  have  a  kx* 
round.” 

And  Mabel  animatedly,  “I’d  like  to' 
and  to  Sabre,  “You  won’t  care  to  conn, 
Mark  ” 

Sabre  said  “No,  I  Won’t.” 


Throughout  dinner— Mabrf 

turned  only  just  in  time  to  get  iwB 
for  dinner — Sabre  examined  with  di-P^  J 
sionate  interest  the  exercise  of  trjnng” 
say  certain  words  and  being  unable  to 
them.  They  conversed  desultorib'i  J 
their  usual  habit.  He  told  himself 
he  was  speaking  several  hundred 
words;  but  the  intractable  words  that 
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desired  to  utter  would  not  be  framed.  He 
counted  them  on  his  fingers  under  the 
table.  Only  seven:  “Well,  how  was  the 
Gard«i  Home  looking?”  Only  seven. 
He  could  not  say  them.  The  incident 
the}'  brought  up  rankled.  He  had  come 
home  to  take  a  day  off  with  her.  She 
knew  he  was  there  at  the  luncheon  table 
to  take  a  day  off  with  her.  It  had  inter¬ 
ested  her  so  little,  she  had  been  so  entirely 
indifferent  to  it,  that  she  had  not  even 
opressed  a  wish  he  should  so  much  as 
attend  her  on  the  inspection  with  Bag- 
shaw.  The  more  he  thought  of  it  the 
TOTse  it  rankled.  She  knew  he  was  at 
home  to  be  with  her  and  she  had  delib- 
entdy  walked  off  and  left  him.  “Well, 
how  was  the  Garden  Home  looking?”  No. 
Kot  much.  He  couldn’t. 

Mabel  left  him  sitting  at  the  table  with 
a  cigaret.  There  came  suddenly  to 
his  assistance  in  the  fight  with  the  stubborn 
se\'en,  abreast  of  the  thoughts  in  the  office 
that  ^d  brought  him  home,  a  realization 
of  her  situation  such  as  he  had  had  that 
first  night  together  in  the  house,  eight 
years  before:  There  she  was  in  the  mom- 
ing-ioom.  alone.  She  had  given  up  her 
father’s  home  for  his  home — and  there 
she  was:  a  happy  afternoon  behind  her 
and  no  one  to  discuss  it  with.  Just  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  say  “Well,  how  was  the 
Garden  Home  looking?” 

Rethought:  “I’m  hateful.”  He  got  up 
vigorously  and  strode  into  the  morning- 
room:  “Well,  how  was  the  Home  Garden 
I  looking?’’  His  voice  was  bright  and  in- 
I  terested. 

She  was  reading  a  magazine.  She  did 
not  rsuse  her  eyes  from  the  page:  “Eh? 
Oh,  very  nice.  Delightful.” 

‘Tell  us  about  it.” 

“What?  Oh — yes.”  Her  mind  was  in 
the  magazine.  She  read  on  a  moment. 
Then  she  laid  the  magazine  on  her  lap 
ud  looked  up.  “The  Garden  Home? 
Yes— oh,  yes.  It  was  charming.  It’s 
springing  up.  You  ought  to  have 

come.” 

He  stretched  himself  in  a  big  chair 
oppoMte  her.  He  laughed.  “Well,  dash 
it,  1  like  that.  You  didn’t  e.xactly  im- 
pk«  me  to.” 

She  yawned.  “Oh,  weU.  I  knew  you 
wuldn’t  care  about  it.”  She  yawned 
•gain:  “Oh.  dear.  I’m  tired.  We  must 
liave  walked  miles,  to  and  fro.”  She  put 
doTO  her  hands  to  take  up  her  magazine 
•1^.  She  clearly  was  not  interested  by 
bh  interest.  But  he  thought.  “Well, 
of  course  she’s  not.  For  her  it’s  like  eat¬ 
ing  something  after  it’s  got  cold.  Dinner 
•as  the  time.” 

He  said,  “I  expect  you  did — walk  miles. 
Bagshaw  all  over  it,  I  bet.” 

,  ^did  what  he  called  “tighten  herself.” 

naturally,  he’s  pleased — enthu- 
“•sfic.  He’s  done  more  than  any  one 
Cue  to  keep  the  idea  going.” 

laughed.  “I  should  say  sol  Mar- 
PorsonI  What’s  he  going  to  do 
•bout  not  wearing  clerical  dress  when  he 
“f  to  wear  gaiters?” 

‘VYhat  do  you  mean — gaiters?" 

flyiitg  up.  What  on  earth 
•  «hy,  when  he’s  a  bishop.  Don’t 

suppose  that’s  some 

Rot.  I  mean  it.  .\  chap  like 
s  not  going  to  be  a  parish  priest 


all  his  life.  He’s  out  to  be  a  bishop  and 
he’ll  be  a  bishop.  If  he  changed  his  mind 
and  wanted  to  be  a  judge  or  a  cabinet 
minister  he’d  be  a  judge  or  a  cabinet 
minister.  He’s  that  sort.” 

“I  knew  you  were  sneering.” 

“Mabel,  don’t  be  silly.  I’m  not  sneer¬ 
ing.  Bagshaw’s  a  clever - ” 

“You  say  he’s  ‘that  sort.’  That’s  a 
sneer.”  She  put  her  hands  on  the  arms 
of  her  chair  and  raised  herself  to  sit 
upright.  She  spoke  with  extraordinary 
intensity.  “Nearly  everything  you  say 
to  me  or  to  my  friends  is  a  sneer.  There’s 
always  something  behind  what  you  say. 

Other  people  notice  it - ” 

‘‘Other  people?” 

“Yes.  Other  people.  They  say  you’re 

sarcastic.  That’s  just  a  polite  way - ” 

He  said,  “Oh,  come  now,  Mabel.  Not 
sarcastic.  I  swear  no  one  thinks  I’m  sar¬ 
castic.  I  promise  you  Bagshaw  doesn’t. 
Bagshaw  thinks  I’m  a  fool.  A  complete 
fool.  Look  at  lunch!” 

She  caught  him  up.  She  was  really 
angiy*.  ‘‘Yes.  Look  at  lunch.  That’s 
just  what  I  mean.  .Any  one  that  comes 
to  the  house,  any  of  my  friends,  anything 
they  say  you  must  always  take  differently, 
always  argue  about.  That’s  what  I  call 

sneering - ”  | 

He  said  flatly,  “Well,  that  isn’t  sneering. 
Let’s  drop  it.” 

She  had  no  intention  of  dropping  it. 
“It  is  sneering.  They  may  not  know  it  is.  ' 
But  I  know  it  is.” 

XI 

He  H.AD  the  feeling  that  his  anger 
would  arise  responsive  to  hers,  as 
one  beast  calling  defiance  to  another,  if 
this  continued.  And  he  did  not  want  it 
to  arise.  He  had  sometimes  thought  of 
anger  as  a  savage  beast  chained  within 
a  man.  It  had  helped  him  to  control 
rising  ill-temper.  He  thought  of  it  now: 
of  her  anger.  He  had  a  vision  of  it 
prowling,  as  a  dark  beast  among  caves, 
challenging  the  night.  He  wished  to  re¬ 
tain  the  vision.  His  own  anger,  prowling 
also,  would  not  respond  while  he  retained 
the  picture.  It  was  prowling.  It  was 
suspicious.  It  would  be  mute  while  he 

watched  it.  While  he  watched  it - 

He  pulled  himself  sharply  to  his  feet. 
“Well,  well,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  meant  to 
be  sneering.  Let’s  call  it  my  unfortunate 
manner.” 

He  stood  before  her  half -smiling,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  down  at  her. 

She  said:  “Perhaps  you’re  different  with 
your  friends.  I  hope  you  are.  With  your 
friends.” 

He  caught  a  glint  in  her  eye  as  she 
repeated  the  words.  Its  meaning  did  not 
occur  to  him. 

He  bantered:  “Oh,  I’m  not  as  bad  as 
all  that.  .And  an>’way  the  friends  are  aU 
the  same  friends.  This  place  isn’t  so  big.” 

Then  that  quick  glint  of  her  eye  was 
explained — the  flash  before  the  discharge. 

“Perhaps  your  friends  are  just  coming 
back.”  she  said.  “Lady  Tybar.” 

The  vision  of  his  dark  anger  broke  away. 
Mute  while  he  watched  it,  immediately 
it  lifted  its  head  and  answered  her  own. 
“Look  here — ”  he  began;  and  stoppetl. 
‘‘Look  here.”  he  said  more  quietly.  “Don’t 
begin  that  absurd  business  again.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  absurd.” 

‘‘No.  you  calletl  it  ‘funny.’  ” 
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The  Hour  That  Counts! 


When  you  see  a  man  putting  in  his 
noon  hour  learning  more  about  his  work, 
you  see  a  man  who  won’t  stay  down. 
He’ll  never  be  satisfied  until  he  hits  the 
top.  And  he’ll  get  there ! 

In  shops,  factories,  offices,  stores,  in  every  line 
of  industry,  men  are  holding  splendid  positions 
won  through  spare  time  study  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Ck>rrespondenee  Schott.  Today  they  are 
earning  four  or  five  times — yes,  some  of  them 
ten  times  as  much  money  as  whra  th^r  started. 

Employers  everywhere  are  looking  for  men 
who  really  want  to  get  ahead.  If  you  want  to 
make  more  money,  show  your  employer  that 
irou’re  trying  to  be  worth  more  money. 

For  29  years  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  been  training  men  and  women  right 
in  their  own  homes. 

More  than  two  million  have  stepped  up  in  just 
this  way.  More  than  180,000  are  studying  now. 
Can  you  afford  to  let  another  hour  pass  without 
making  your  start  toward  something  better? 
Here  is  all  we  ask — without  cost,  without  obli¬ 
gation,  mark  and  mail  this  coupon  I 

Tsaa  •vT  mas  — 

INTERNATiONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  2662,  SCRANTON.  PA. 
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Perrii  Sold  $350  One  Day 

Meisner,  $250  in  one  day.  Shook, 

1  $3 11  one  day  Sept.  1920.  Erwinsboy 
^oing  to  school)  makes  $35  every 
^t.aTtemoon.  Erwin  says  $6  yields 

_  _  $25.  No  theory!  No  raesswork! 

Actual  proven  record  of  successes.  Send  for  booklet. 
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When  you  sent 
V  '  me  up  for  four 

years  you  called  me  a  rattle¬ 
snake.  Maybe  I  am  one — 

K  anyhow,  you  hear  me  rattling; 
now.  One  year  after  I  got  to 
the  pen,  my  daughter  died  of — 
well,  they  said  it  was  poverty  and  the 
disgrace  together.  You’ve  got  a 
daughter.  Judge,  and  I’m  going  to  make 
you  know  how  it  feels  to  lose  one.  I’ m  free  now,  and  I  guess 
I ’ve  turned  to  rattlesnake  all  right.  Look  out  when  I  strike.' 

Yours  respectfully, 

RATTLESNAKE. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  stories  by 

O.  HENRY 

274  Complete  Stories — One  Long  Novel 

For  years  now  you  have  heard  of  O.  Henry — you  have  read  these 
advertisements  and  thought  that  some  day  you  would  own  a  set  for 
yourself..  But  you  have  put  off  the  sending  from  month  to  month. 
The  time  for  that  is  gone.  Now — today — you  must  order  your  set 
of  O.  Henry  to  get  the  low  price  and  the  Oppenheim  FREE! 
So  great  is  the  popularity  of  O.  Henry — so  enormous  is  the  demand 
for  his  books — that  we  should  like  for  all  time  to  continue  this  offer. 
But  we  can’t.  It  costs  more  than  twiceas  much  now  to  make  the 
sets  as  it  did.  Paper  costs  more — ink  costs  more;  binding  costs 
more.  So  we  must  withdraw  this  offer.  But  as  long  as  the  stock 
now  on  hand  lasts,  you  can  get  O.  Henry  at  the  low  price,  and — 

^•ptM^FREE 


OPPENHEIM  = 

Seven  splendid  volumes,  packed  full  Oppenheim  always  has  a  thrilling,  I 
of  mystery  and  adventure,  love  and  gripping  story  to  tell, 
intrigue.  Here  are  some  of  the  most  He  makes  them  so  real  that  you 
wonderfully  exciting  stories  in  the  forget  everything  about  you  in  the  joy 
literature  of  the  world.  Seven  stories  of  them.  He  lets  you  into  secrets 
of  plot  and  counterplot — gripping,  that  take  your  breath  away.  He  shows 

thrilling  tales  that  will  keep  you  en-  you  the  real  inner  workings  of  Euro- 

tranced  from  the  first  word  to  the  last.  pean  diplomacy.  He  • - 

Whether  it  be  in  the  lonely  wastes  holds  you  enthralled  ^  ^  ^ 

of  the  North  Atlantic — the  vague  with  the  romance,  ^  '  *  ** 

mystery  of  a  London  fog — out  on  the  mystery  of  his  /  REVIEW  OF  ' 
the  desolate  moor — or  amid  the  gay  tale  right  to  the  /  iirvirwcrn  ' 

midnight  follies  of  Monte  Carlo,  very  last  word.  /  ’ 

'3#  Imaf  rise* 

•  New  Terk  Citr 

Your  Last  Chance  to  Get  a  t  Send  me  on  approv- 

FREF  ^FT  /.you^a’tfeWworkl 

^  M  '  in  12  volumes^  bound 

This  is  the  last  edition  of  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  we  /  tops^^teo^^e  T^volume 
can  get  at  the  special  price  which  permits  of  our  /  Masteri>iecM  of  E. 
giving  them  free  with  O.  Henry.  When  this  one  / 

edition  is  g:one(and  there  arc  comparatively  few  /  $i.5o  in  5  days,  and  then  $2.«) 
setsnowleft  jyouwill  able  to  get  E.  Phillips  /  o’ Hen^ sS^onlY^^'^^^the  ' 
Oppenheim  s  wonderful  stones  only  at  their  /  volumes  of  E.  Phillips  Oppimheim 
regular  price  of  fl.75  or  more  a  volume.  / 

Now,  while  you  can,  get  the  O.  Henry  / 

at  the  low  price  with  E.  Phillips,  /  . 

Oppenheim  FREE.  Never  again  can  /  * 

we  give  you  such  a  chance.  Don’t  mies  /  auuress . 

it!  Cut  the  coupon.  Send  it  TODAY!  ,  Occupation . 

TIIF  OCVlimr  AF  DirVIClVC  tn  ^  The  more  sumptuous  three-quarter  Keratol 
\  nt  1^1^  f  IL  TV  ^  l\l!i  V IL  TV  O  f  binding  of  O.  Henry  costs  only  a  few  cents  more  a 

PuHishers  of  the  Auierican  Review  of  Reviews  /  voiume  and  has  proved  a  favorite.  For  a  set  •/ th^s 
^  ^  tuxuriotis  binding,  change  the  terms  to  S2.00 

30  Irring  Place  New  York  City  /  in  five  days^  and  then  43.00  a  month  for  12  months. 
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She  drew  in  her  feet  as  if  to  arise  “Yes, 
and  I  think  it’s  funny.  All  of  it.  I  think 
you’ve  been  very  funny  all  day  Lo-day, 
Coming  back  like  that!” 

“I  told  you  why  I  came  back.  To  have 
a  day  off  with  you.  Funny  day  off  it’s 
been!  You’re  right  there!” 

“Yes,  it  has  been  a  funny  day  off.” 

He  thought,  “My  God,  this  bit  kering! 
Why  don’t  I  get  out  of  the  room?” 

“Come  back  for  a  day  off  with  me!  It’$ 
a  funny  thing  you  came  back  just  in  time 
to  get  that  letter!  Before  it  was  delivered! 
There!  Now  you  know!” 

He  was  purely  amazed.  He  thought, 
and  his  amazement  was  such  that,  charac¬ 
teristically,  his  anger  left  him;  he  thoujif 
“WeU,  ofaUthe —  !” 

But  she  otherwise  interpreted  his  aston¬ 
ishment.  She  thought  she  had  made 
an  advantage  and  she  pressed  it:  “Perhaps 
you  knew  it  w’as  coming?” 

“How  on  earth  could  I  have  known  it 
was  coming?” 

She  seemed  to  pause,  to  be  considerii^ 
“She  might  have  told  you.  You  might  i 
have  seen  her.” 

He  said,  “.^s  it  happens  I  did  see  her. 
Not  three  hours  before  I  came  back.” 

She  seemed  disappointed.  She  said,  “I 
know  you  did.  We  met  Lord  Tybar.” 

.■\nd  he  thought,  “Good  lord!  She  was 
trying  to  catch  me.” 

She  went  on:  “You  never  told  me  you’d 
met  them.  Wasn’t  that  funny?” 

“If  you’d  just  think  a  litUe  you’d  ste 
there  was  nothing  funny  about  it.  Yob 
found  the  letter  so  amazingly  funny  that, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I’d  had  about  enough 
of  the  Tybars.” 

“I  dare  say  you  have — with  me.  Per¬ 
haps  you’ll  tell  me  this — would  you  haw 
told  me  about  the  letter  if  I  hadn’t  sea 
you  get  it?” 

He  thought  before  he  answered  and  he 
answered  out  of  his  thoughts.  He  said 
slowly:  “I — don’t — believe — I — would.  I 
wouldn’t.  I  wouldn’t  because  I’d  haw 
knowTi  perfectly  well  that  you’d  haw 
thought  it' — funny.” 


NO  ANSWER  he  could  have  made 
could  have  more  exasperated  her. 

“I — don’t — believe — I — would.”  Delibai'j 
tion.  Something  incomprehensible  to  hff 
going  on  in  his  mind,  and  as  a  result  of  it» 
statement  that  no  one  on  earth  (she  felt) 
but  he  would  have  made.  .Any  one  efae 
would  have  said  boldly,  blusteringly,  "fl 
course  I  would  have  told  you  about  the 
letter.”  She  would  have  liketl  that.  Sk 
would  have  disbelieved  it  and  she  cooB 
have  said,  and  enjoyed  saying,  she 
believed  it.  Or  any  one  else  would  ha-— 
said  furiously,  “No,  I’m  damned  if  1 
have  shown  you  the  letter.”  She  wool* 
have  liked  that.  It  would  have  a 
her  suspicions  that  there  was  “s()me 
in  it”;  and  she  wished  her  suspiewM 
be  affirmed.  It  would  have  bwn 
thing  definite.  Something  justili 
incentive  of  anger,  of  resentment^*^ 
jealousy.  Something  she  could  und*^ 
stand. 

For  she  did  not  understand  her  hus 
That  was  her  grievance  against  him, 
never  had  understood  him.  That  den 
dent  in  the  very  earliest  da^’S  of  ‘"ft 
marriage  had  been  an  intimation 
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M  O  describe  in  detail  thever- 
satility  of  Nabisco  Sugar 
Wafers  would  be  to  name  bev¬ 
erages,  ices,  sherbets  and  fruit- 
desserts  almost  without  end. 

But  versatility  is  not  the  only 
consideration:  You  must  con¬ 
sider  also  the  added  enjoyment 
whenever  and  wherever  these 
popular  table  aids  make  their 
appearance. 

A  supply  in  the  pantry  an¬ 
ticipates  and  solves  many  a 
problem  of  what  to  serve. 

Sold  in  the  famous 
In-er-seal  Trade  Mark  package 
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5,nnging  our  feet  and  looking  anywhere 
botatwich  other.  There  was  a  great  deal 
jat  I  wanted  to  say,  but  when  I  tried  to 
say  it  it  collided  with  the  thin^  that  it  was 
Biy  moral  duty  to  say;  so  I  said  nothing. 

At  last  Hazel  reached  out  her  hand  and 
squeezed  mine;  and  there  was  something 
about  that  warm,  shivering  clasp  that  shot 
new  life  all  through  me. 

“Alec,  will  you  marry  me?” 

“Oh,  my  dear!  I  love  you  so  much,  but 
I— shouldn’t.” 

“Oh,  shush!”  she  said  scornfully.  “I 
suppose  you  had  to  say  that  once  to  clear 
your  cMJScience;  but  now  that  you’ve  got 
it  off  your  mind—  Are  you  afraid  to 
marry  a  rich  girl?” 

“I’m  so  crazy  about  you,”  I  told  her, 
“that  a  hundred  million  wouldn’t  make  any 
(Merence.  But  Hazel  dear,  you’re  only 
nineteen.  And  we’ve  known  each  other 
;  about  a  week.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  let 

'  your  youth  and  inexperience - ” 

She  laughed  softly. 

I  “You  needn’t  worry  about  my  youth  and 
;  inexperience.  Why,  Alec,  don’t  you  think 
I  knawf  I’ve  been  engaged  three  times, 
'  and  I  guess  I  can  tell  the  difference.” 

»“But  you’re  engaged  now!” 

“Never  mind  that;  I’ll  fix  Kenneth.  Oh, 
I  sqiposed  you’d  be  foolish  at  first :  with 
*  so  much  money  I  knew  I’d  have  to  ask 
you.  But  I  don’t  want  to  have  to  ask 

you  t-twice - ” 

She  didn’t. 


)n  til 
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‘  T’HAT  was  a  magic  evening;  and  the 
t  '  ir  A  magic  was  still  there  when  I  called 
^'liher  Ml  the  telephone  the  next  morning  and 
felt  my  heart  thump  at  the  ref  reding, 
laqr  trademess  of  her  greeting. 

“Are  you  just  up?”  she  asked.  “Then 
^’re  i^ead  of  me.  I  tell  you  what — 
Sarah’s  still  doctoring  her  throat,  and  I 
<loo’t  think  she’ll  be  up  this  morning.  So 
-  .-^,^'*ven’t  told  her  anything  that  would, 
’'“"*7ve  her  a  temperature,  and  you  can  come 
lown  and  have  breakfast  with  me.  Will 
;ou?’’ 

I  found  a  table  set  for  two  in  her  big 
lapestrkd  sitting-room;  and  she  met  me, 
smiling,  in  a  lacy  blue  negligee  and  a  foolish 
ittle  ribboned  cap. 

“I  don’t  suppose  thb  is  a  bit  proper,” 
«  Vdogized,  “but  I  was  lazy,  and.sihce 
[t  was  you- - ■” 

A  familiar  remark,  but  it  had  lost  its 
to  grieve  me. 

T^t  was  a  sporadic  and  intermittent 
reakfet;  and  not  till  it  was  over,  and  we 
ere  side  by  side  on  a  settee  by  the  window, 
-lUhing  the  sunshine  in  the  park,  did  we 
to  be  depressed  by  the  impending 
?ii  .  betrothal  and  marriage. 

I WM  we  could  keep  it  a  secret  just  for 
two,  ’  she  confessed.  “I  suppose  we’ll 
lave  to  l^in  telling  people  right  away.” 
^  t  don  t  mind  it,”  I  said.  “.A  man  al- 
to  hunt  somebody  up  and 
'^ast  about  it.  If  I  hadn’t  been  coming 
-wL  w*  breakfast  I’d  probably  have 
i^_^,"®nner  up  and  let  him  watch  me 

I  n  ^ve  to  tell  Sarah,  of  course.  •  .And 
mean  a  pitched  battle.  But  1 
„  beat  Sarah  at  the  show-down. 

>1  “s  a  good  turn,  though 
,.i^***"  ^^’’ow  it;  if  she  hadn’t  taken 
an  awful  dislike  to  you  I  mightn’t 
•otrrested  in  you — so  soon.  And 
■bvW^‘r,“"UMr,.T„„cy.” 
oys^  Its,  I  groaned;  “and  that  will  b< 
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Why  Teeth  Sttun 

You  leave  a  film-coat  on  them 


Most  teeth  are  dimmed  more  or  less 
by  a  film.  Smokers’  teeth  often  be¬ 
come  darkly  coated. 

That  film  makes  teeth  look  dingy, 
and  most  tooth  troubles  are  now 
traced  to  it. 

Millions  now  combat  that  -film  in  a 
new,  scientific  way.  This  is  to  offer 
a  test  to  you,  to  show  the  unique 
results. 

You  must  end  film 

The  film  is  viscous — you  can  feel 
it  with  your  tongue.  It  clings  to 
teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 

Ordinary  brushing  methods  leave 
much  of  this  film  intact.  So  millions 
find  that  well-brushed  teeth  discolor 
and  decay.  You  must  attack  film  in  a 
better  way,  else  you  will  suffer  from  it. 


It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors, 
not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Efficient  ways 

Dental  scierioe,  after  painstaking 
research,  has  developed  effective  ways 
to  fight  film.  The  world’s  highest 
authorities .  now  approve  tfiein,  after 
careful  tests. 

These  ways  are  combined  in  a  den- 
tifirace  called  Pepsodent.  And  leading 
dentists  everywhere  now  advise  its 
daily  use.  A  ten-day  tube  is  being 
sent  to  everyone  who  asks. 


Watch  these  new  effects 


One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  One  mul- 
I  tiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the  sa- 
I  liva  to  dissolve  the  starch  deposits 
>  that  cling.  One  multiplies  the  alka¬ 
linity  of  the  saliva  to  neutralize  mouth 
I  adds  as  they  fcH-m. 

!  Two  factors  directly  attack  the  film. 
One  keeps  the  teeth  so  highly  pol¬ 
ished  that  film  cannot  easily  cling. 
Pepsodent  has  brought  a  new  era 


The  NeW‘Day  Dentifrice 


I  A  scientific  film  combatant 
I  combined  with  two  other  modem 
I  requisites.  Now  advised  by  leading 
I  dentists  everywhere  and  supplied 
I  by  all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


in  teeth  cleaning.  It  fights  the  tooth 
destroyers  as  was  never  done  before. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10- Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the 
film-coat  disappears. 

You  will  alwa}^  brush  teeth  in  this 
new  way  when  you  watch  the  results 
for  a  week.  Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  ^ 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dept.  175,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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another  pitched  battle.  Edhh  thinks  it’s 
a  mesalliance  for  a  Deupree  to  marrj’  any¬ 
body.  .\nd  she’ll  have  nobody  left  to  run 
her  errands.  .\nd  she’ll  certainly  be  furious 
at  me  for  taking  advantage  of  your  youth 
and  inexperience.  After  all,  your  income  is 
about  three  hundred  times  as  big  as  mine, 
and  she’d  expressly  put  me  in  charge  of  you 
to  keep  the  wolves  away.  I  promised  her 
I’d  take  care  of  you.” 

“Well!”  said  Hazel.  “Aren’t  you  going 
to  take  care  of  me?  Though  if  anybody  in 
our  household  needs  taking  care  of  it’s 
you.  And,  of  course,  there’s  your  friend 
Lucile.” 

“Oh,  why  did  you  remind  me  of  Lucile? 
I  haven’t  thought  of  her  since  yesterday 
morning.” 

“Have  you  tied  yourself  up,  or  any¬ 
thing — anything  you  can’t  get  out  of?” 

“Xo,”  I  said,  “I  haven’t.  And  even 
if  I  had,  I’d  get  out  of  it.” 

She  laughed. 

“But  how  about  Kenneth?”  I  asked. 
“Can  you  get  out  of  it?” 

“Well,  Alec” — and  she  picked  up  my 
hand  and  began  to  play  with  it — “the 
truth  is,  I  did  get  out  of  it.  I  sent  him 
a  wireless  the  other  night,  after  oiu:  dinner 
up  the  river.  ^  And  then  last  night  at 
Long  Beach,  I  got  to  thinking  that  maybe 
you  were  tied  up  with  Lucile  and  didn’t 
w’ant  to  be  imtied,  and  I — I  felt  like  the 
de\il.  Good  thing  we  ran  into  that  shoot¬ 
ing,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Then  Kenneth  is  disposed  of?” 

“Well,  I  haven’t  heard  from  him,  but  it 
will  be  all  right.  You  see,  it — ^it  was  never 
so  terribly  serious,  I  suppose.  Only  every¬ 
body  I  knew  was  getting  married  or  engaged 
to  somebody  just  back  from  the  war,  and 
Kenneth  and  I  had  been  pretty  good 
friends,  and  we  kind  of  caught  the  infec-. 
tion — like  the  flu.  you  know.  It  might 
not  have  held  anyhow;  and  I  don’t  think 
he’ll  mind.  And  I  don’t  care  if  he  does!” 

That  remark  called  for  action,  and  I  did 
what  was  appropriate.  .\nd  presently, 
snuggled  against  my  shoulder,  she  came 
back  to  Lucile. 

“Just  what  are  you  in  for?” 

“Well,  I  promised  to  help  her  find  a 
place  to  live,  and  introduce  her  to  people, 
and  put  up  some  money  for  her  business  if 
she  can’t  find  any  anj'where  else.” 

“Is  that  all?” 

“That’s  aU.” 


“'T^HEX  I  came  along  just  in  time,”  Hazel 
A  meditated.  “Another  week  and 


you  and  I  are  under  an  obligation  to  each 
other  that  has  the  right  of  way.” 

“There’s  no  doubt  about  that,”  I  agreed. 
“Of  course  not.  Honestly,  Alec,  it’s 
time  somebody  took  charge  of  your  kindly 
impulses  and  kept  you  out  of  mischief.” 

.\nd  when  I  looked  into  her  clear,  sweet 
eyes,  with  a  little  flicker  of  private 
laughter  down  in  their  depths,  and  a 
caressing  fondness  glowing  through  it,  I 
knew  that  I  had  made  a  good  bargain;  that 
I  was  done  with  being  the  faithful  friend, 
the  dependable  person,  the  brotherly  re¬ 
cipient  of  confidences;  that  never  again 
would  a  weary  but  sisterly  head  drop  on 
my  shoulder — and  that  I  (hdn’t  care. 

Our  party  broke  up  rather  suddenly 
when  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  farther 
rooms  of  the  suite  warned  us  that  Sarah 
was  awake  and  stirring. 


heaven  knows  where  you’d  have  been!  But 
we  can  handle  all  of  that.  As  far  as  a  place 
to  live  is  concerned.  I  think  the  Susan  B. 
.\nthony  is  an  ideal  place  for  her  to  live.  And 
you  and  I  and  Mrs.  Torrey  can  introduce 
hei  to  our  friends,  and  give  her  advice;  and 
I’ve  got  more  money  than  I  know  what  to 
do  with,  so  I  can  back  her  business.  We 
can  make  it  a  sort  of  family  matter.” 

“You  little  de\’il!”  I  laughed.  “Do  you 
think  she’d  take  money  from  you?” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  see  why  she  shouldn’t. 
And  I  know  one  thing — she’ll  never  take  any 
more  from  you.  I’ve  got  something  to  say 
about  what  you  do  with  your  money  after 
this.  Please  don’t  think  I’m  jealous,  Alec, 
or  that  I  don’t  appreciate  what  a  hard  time 
she’s  had.  I  know  she  must  be  a  dear 
little  girl” — this  from  Hazel,  who  was  only 
about  ten  years  younger —  “and  I  do  feel 
sorry  for  her.  And  I  want  you  to  keep  all 
your  obligations.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 


“T  DON’T  think  you’d  better  meet  Sarah 
just  now,”  Hazel  advised.  “There’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  trouble,  and  you’d  better  leave  me 
to  handle  her.  .  You  get  things  squared  up 
with  the  Pembertons,  and  break  the  news 
to  Mrs.  Torrey;  and  if  she’s  any  kind  of  a 
person  she’ll  ask  us  to  tea  and  give  us  her 
blessing.  Run,  now,  here  comes  Sarah. 
No — please.  Please,  Alec — she  mustn’t 

catch  us.  W’ell,  one  more  .  .  .  There! 
Good-by” 

She  pushed  me  out  into  the  corridor  just 
as  Sarah,  in  wrappered  unkemptness,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  inner  door  and  raised  her 
arms  to  high  heaven  in  horror.  And  the 
ghosts  of  the  Gaylorcfe  rejoiced  at  the  un¬ 
dependable  spectacle  presented  to  a  passing 
chambermaid — an  excited  young  man 
thrust  out  of  an  apartment  by  a  pretty 
girl  in  negligee,  while  a  gaunt  and  elderly 
female  waved  her  arms  and  shouted  in¬ 
vective  behind  them. 

I  ought  to  have  gone  to  see  Edith  at 
once,  I  suppose;  but  frankly,  I  didn’t  have 
the  courage.  The  idea  of  facing  the  high 
priestess  of  the  Deupree  family  cult,  and 
telling  her  not  only  that  I  was  going  to 
marry  one  of  the  daughters  of  men,  but 
that  I  was  appropriating  the  very  girl 
whom  she  had  particularly  charged  me  to 
preserve  for  a  proper  career  and  a  suitable 
alliance — this  was  something  that  needed 
much  thinking  over.  I  ought  to  be  firm; 
I’d  have  to  be  firm;  but  I  wasn’t  sure  that 
it  would  be  much  use.  Edith  could  be  firm 
herself,  and  since,  for  all  she  knew.  Hazel 
and  I  had  met  only  once  or  twice — the 
information  would  be  something  of  a  shock. 

I’d  have  to  tell  her  some  time;  but  at 
eleven  o’clock  I  thought  I’d  do  it  at  noon; 
and  at  noon  I  thought  one  o’clock  would 
be  better;  and  at  one  o’clock  I  felt  that 
Edith’s  mood  would  be  more  propitious 
after  lunch.  In  the  meantime  I  called  up 
Lucile. 

The  ankle  was  quite  well,  it  appeared, 
and  Frank  had  been  there  that  morning. 

“Oh,  he’s  so  changed,”  she  rhapsodized. 
“I  never  saw  a  man  change  so  much  as  he 
has  in  these  few  days.  I  tlunk  he  must  have 
missed  me.  And — listen,  Alec:  he  doesn’t 
object  at  all  to  my  starting  in  business; 
only  he  thinks  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
do  it  in  Chicago.  What  do  you  think?” 

“It  must  be  admitted,”  I  said,  “that 
you  already  have  a  large  and  prosperous 
acquaintance  in  Chicago.” 

“Of  course  they  come  to  New  York  to 
buy  things,  but  if  I  had  a  shop  they’d  know 
everything  was  just  right.  Oh,  and  this 
is  the  most  amazing!  What  do  you  think? 


He  wants  to  put  up  the  money  for  me  him¬ 
self.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Do  you 
think  I’d  better  let  him,  or  would  you 
rather - ” 

“I  think  you’d  better  let  him,”  I  advised, 
“His  business  acumen  ought  to  be  of  great 
value.” 

“It  would  look  better,  too,  don’t  you 
think?  So  those  women  you  told  me 
about — who  were  they?  The  ones  you  said 
might  put  some  money  in  it.” 

“My  cousin,  Mrs.  Torrey,  and  Haael 
Deming.” 

“Who’s  Hazel  Deming?  You’re  always 
talking  about  Hazel  Deming,  and  I 
never - ” 

“IVTiy,  Hazel  Deming —  Hazel  Deming 
is  the  girl  I’m  going  to  marry.” 

“Oh!”  said  Lucile.  “You  didn’t  tell  me. 
When  are  you  going  to  be  married?” 

“Some  time  next  month,”  I  predicted 
recklessly. 

“Well,  I  hope  you’ll  be  very,  very  happy. 
And  you’ll  always  be  awfully  good  to  he,  i 
won’t  you,  Alec?  I’m  sorry  I  didn’t  meet 
her  at  your  tea  that  day;  I  could  have  told 
her  lots  of  things —  But  you’ll  come  aad 
see  me  and  tell  me  all  about  her,  won’t 
you?  And  some  night  I  want  you  to  brii^ 
her  to  dinner  with  Frank  and  me.” 

“Frank  and  you?”  I  exploded.  “Yoo 
haven’t  got  Frank  in  the  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony?” 

“Of  course  not.  I’m  joining  him  at  the 
Ritz  this  afternoon.” 

I  couldn’t  help  a  gnawing  curiosity  a 
to  whether  she’d  decided  to  do  that  bdoit 
I  told  her  my  news,  but  I  put  that  curioslly  1 
out  of  my  thoughts  as  well  as  I  could. 
Speculation  of  that  sort  was  an  unseemly 
recreation  for  a  young  man  who  was  going 
to  be  married. 

At  any  rate,  that  conversation  cheered 
me  up  so  mu<±  that  after  lunch  I  went 
forth  and  called  on  Edith.  I  found  her 
worrying  about  the  proper  clothes  for  the 
journey  to  China ;  but  she  forget  that  when 
I  told  her,  as  casually  as  I  could  manage 
it,  that  Hazel  and  I  were  going  to  be 
married. 

“ITAo/  did  you  say?”  she  gasped,  sitting 
up  on  the  chaise  longue  where  she  had  been 
reclining  languidly,  and  looking  me  over 
in  the  hoj)e  of  finding  signs  of  dementia. 

“I  said  that  Hazel  and  I  are  engaged. 
We’re  going  to  be  married.” 

“Hazel  who?”  she  ^rgled  with  a  last 
despairing  clutch  at  flitting  hope. 

“Hazel  Deming.  The  same.  The  o« 
you  have  in  mind.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  Hazel  Deming? 
You?  Why,  you’ve  hardly  met  her.” 

“Oh,  we’ve  met  several  times - ” 

“You’ve  known  her  only  a  week!” 


True,”  I  said,  “but  I  can’t  understand 
now  why  I  didn’t  ask  her  to  many 
me  the  first  day  we  met.” 

“But  I  left  her  in  your  care!  I  twyw 

to  look  after  her,  and  see  that - ”  , 

“She  is  still  in  my  care,”  I  said  w 
some  severity.  “I  am  going  to  nuke  pub* 
profession,  before  long,  of  my 
love,  honor  and  cherish  her.  She  11  * 
taken  care  of.” 

“I  left  you — you  promised  me— 
that  she  didn’t  do  anything  foolish; 
she  didn’t  yield  to  some  passing 
and  ruin  her  life.  I  thought  you  had  nn* 
spark  of  honor.”  ^ 

“Your  remarks,”  I  pointed  out, 
hardly  be  construed  as  complimentalf 
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un  grand  Stiompfie 


L^’odeur  supreme — Djer'Kiss. 

That  extrait  which  comes  to  you  from  the 


frw5««rto/ CALENDAR  Oftr: 

And  for  this  yeor  of  t^2t  Djer-Km  hns  Mto  pronded  for 
thecomrmenct  of  Modame,  of  MademotiAU,  4  chormtn^ 
poAtft  coiondor  and  stomp  core  comhtmd  to  catty  mtht 
^nty  handbag.  ToohtmnoneyoMnrtdontyfendop^ 
card  ouh  your  name  and  address  to  Alfred  H.  Santh  to,, 
Soie  Importers,  24  IVest  j^th  Street,  New  VoM. 
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atelier  of  M.  Kerkoff — that  parfum  which 
is  the  very  creation  of  Paris  itself.  Does 
it  not  bring  its  fashionable  persuasive 
grace,  le  charxne  incomparable,  to  fragrance 
every  day  of  this  New  Year? 


Does  it  not  add  to  the  toilette  of  Madame, 
of  Mademoiselle,  that  air  so  chic  which 
Paris  alone  provides? 


And  this  odeur  si  exquise  is  found  not 
only  in  the  pure  French  extrait.  It  distin¬ 
guishes  also  each  Specialite — Djer-Kiss 
Face  Powder,  Eau  de  Toilette,  Talc  —  in 
every  delightful  E^er-Kiss  toiletry  does 
Madame  find  this  tender,  French  fragrance. 
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IDEAL  Comfort  for  Small 


ID  EAL"Arcola 

Heating  Outfits 


The  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator-Boiler  heats  the  room 
in  which  it  is  placed  and  circulates  hot  water  to 
American  Radiators  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  It 
may  be  painted  or  enameled  any  color.  Easily  and 
quickly  installed  in  new  or  old  buildings  at  any 
time  without  disturbance. 


Write  for  catalog  (free)  showing  IDEAL- 
Arcola  Heating  Outfits  and  open  views 
of  5,  6  and  7-room  cottages,  bunga¬ 
lows,  flats,  small  stores,  offices, 
country  schools,  movies,  banks,  work¬ 
rooms,  etc. 


Saks  Branetin 
in  aJl  }arf€  cities 
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"PVEN  the  humblest 
home  can  afford 
healthful  Hot  Water 
Radiator  Heat.  IDEAL- 
Arcola  Heating  Outfits 
are  especially  designed 
for  all-on-one-floor  heat¬ 
ing  for  the  small  home 
with  or  without  a 
cellar.  All  rooms  are 
genially  warmed  by  one 
fire  which  is  most  easily 
maintained  and  con¬ 
trolled.  The  outfit  is 
made  of  everlasting  cast- 
iron,  and  outwears  the 
building.  Thousands  of 
owners  have  been  able 
to  heat  their  homes  with 
the  use  of  less  fuel  than 
it  took  to  heat  one  or 
two  rooms  the  old  way. 
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me.  You  seem  to  feel  that  in  promising  to 
marry  me  she  is  doing  something  foolish. 
You  suggest  that  I  am  going  to  ruin  her 
life.  .And  you  even  intimate  that  I  have 
no  spark  of  honor.  Now,  remember,  I’m 
a  Deupree - ” 

“That’s  what  makes  it  so  infamous!” 
shr  cried.  “You,  a  Deupree!  Of  course 
1  thought  I  could  trust  you.  Of  course  I 
thought  you’d  realize  your  position  and 
her  position,  and  the  need  of  keeping  the 
girl  from  some  reckless  step.  .And  you 
might  at  least  have  remembered  your 
promise  to  me.  It’s  the  first  time  a 
Deupree  ever —  Well,  it  wasn’t  a  Deupree, 
that’s  all.  It  was  that  wild  Kentucky 

blood  cropping  out  in  you - ” 

“.Alec,  .Alec!  Y'ou,  of  all  men!  I  thought 
you  were  safe.” 

“Well,  who  ever  told  you  I  was  safe?” 
I  demanded.  “I  am  alive,  to  say  the 
least,  and  I  couldn’t  help  going  crazy  about 
Hazel.” 

“No  Deupree  ever  went  crazy,  as  you 
call  it.  about  a  woman  l)efore.” 

“Then  it’s  alwut  time  that  some  of  them 
came  to  life.  What’s  the  matter  with  this 
match?  Hazel  and  I  are  young,  and  she 
at  least  is  sensible.  If  she  happens  to  have 
a  lot  of  money,  so  much  the  better;  a  pro¬ 
fessor  needs  it.” 

“But  she —  Her  people  were  very’  solid 
persons,  of  course;  her  father  was  a  very 
able  business  man.  But  they’re  no- 
bo  ly.” 

“  I'hen  my  ancient  lineage  ought  to  be  a 
fair  exchange  for  her  twelve  million.” 

‘•■^OU  needn’t  adopt  a  tone  of  flippancy. 

I  She’s  no  wife  for  you,  and  you  are 
certainly  not  the  husband  for  her.” 

“In  brief,  neither  of  us  is  good  enough 
for  the  other.” 

“Don’t  lae  foolish.  What’s  going  to 
become  of  your  book?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  I  said  nervously.  “That’s 
so.  What  is  going  to  become  of  it?” 

“Yfis,  indeed,”  said  Edith.  “What  is? 
Just  when  you’d  at  last  found  yourself  and 
decided  to  live  up  to  the  family  tradi¬ 
tions—” 

“Edith,”  I  said  solemnly,  “if  you  ever 
dare  to  mention  the  family  traditions  to  me 
again  I’ll  throw  a  chair  at  you.  I’m 
through  with  this  stuff  about  the  family. 
It’s  been  the  curse  of  my  life.  Now  as  to 
that  book.  I’m  going  to  write  it  some  time. 
And  I’m  going  to  get  a  full  professorship, 
some  time.  If  I  don’t  write  the  one  and 
get  the  other  this  year.  I’ll  do  it  later. 
Hazel  comes  first.” 

“There’s  no  use  trying  to  make  you 
ur.ders'and  anything  in  your  present 
sla.e,”  she  snapped.  “I  don’t  intend  to 
argue.  But —  Oh,  don’t  you  see?  Hazel 
is  a  dear  little  girl,  and  she  has  wonderful 
possibilities.  But  she  needs  development. 
And  for  you  to  take  advantage  of  a 
moment  of  emotional  folly  and  change  the 

whole  channel  of  her  life - ” 

“Who  dug  this  channel  that  you  speak 
of?’’  I  interrupted.  “The  sad  truth,  Edith, 
•s  that  this  whole  affair  is  none  of  your  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  you’re  only  sore  because  we 
know  it’s  none  of  your  business.  If  you’d 
happened  to  have  the  bright  idea  of  marry¬ 
ing  me  off  to  Hazel  you’d  be  delighted  with 
the  match,  but  you  don’t  like  to  have  us 
think  for  ourselves.” 

“None  of  my  business,  indeed!  Oh,  I 
suppose  you  didn’t  mean  any  harm;  but 
you  ought  to  have  known  better.  Hazel 
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Conservation  for  Policyholders 
Decisively  Exemplified  in  the 
Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Insurance  In  Force  $40,000,000 
Policy  Reserves  Required  by  Law  $9,241,954 

Additional  Reserves  $715,860 
Total  Resources  More  Than  $10,000,000 


When  you  come  to 
think  it  over 

It  isn’t  necessary  or  advis¬ 
able  to  deal  with  an  agent 
when  yon  want  to  arrange 
life-insurance. 

From  first  to  last,  the 
agency  way  costs  you  extra 
money. 

When  you  want  to  find  out 
about  a  policy  for  any  p«ir- 
pose— to  protect  the  family, 
educate  the  young  folks,  for 
endowment,  for  business  use 
-  the  rational  way  is  to  deal 
direct  ^\\\\  the  Postal  Life. 

A’ou  thus  escape  commis¬ 
sions,  branch-office  expen.se, 
collection  fees,  etc.,  and  get 
official  information  which  is  in  black  and 
white  and  binding  on  the  Company. 

The  Postal  Life  Lnsfrance  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  only  non-agency  Company 
in  America  —  the  only  Company,  doing  a 
general  business,  that  wholly  eliminates 
agency  -  expense;  the  result  is  genuine 
conservation  in  life-insurance. 

The  saving  is  decisive  and  permanent. 
bringing  the  net  cost  of  your  insurance 
in  tlie  Postal  Life  down  to  -very  low 
figures. 

It  is  always  good  business  to  cut  out 
the  middleman  when  you  can,  but  you 
can’t  always  do  it. 

In  arranging  a  Postal  Policv*  yrni  can 
cut  him  out  and  save  money  for  vixirself 
Just  as  hundreds  have  done  and  are  doing 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 

The  Postal  Life  has  fxilicyholders  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  Canada, 
including  Americans  residing  in  foreign 
countries. 


And  these  policyholders 
are  its  friends:  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  and  always  speak  g(X>d 
words  for  the  Company  when 
occasion  serves. 

Why  not  write  to  the 

POSTAL? 

It  has  ample  capital  and 
resfxirces  to  meet  ever>-  de¬ 
mand  now  and  in  the  future; 
it  issues  ail  the  standard  forms 
of  legal-reserve  insurance;  all 
its  policies  are  approved  by 
the  critical  New  A  ork  State 
Insurance  Department,  by 
which  Department  it  is  super¬ 
vised,  and  it  is  also  subject 
to  the  L’nited  States  Postal 
Authorities  in  every  State. 

Here  are  five  features  (and 
there  are  others)  that  strongly  commend 
the  Postal  Life  to  tliose  who  have  care¬ 
fully  looked  into  it: 

1.  GUARANTEED  DIVIDENDS:  94*^' 
paid  to  policyholders  annually  from 
savings  because  of  the  elimination  of 
agency-expense. 

2.  CONTINGENT  DIVIDENDS:  From 
other  sources,  paid  as  earned,  these 
dividends  being  in  addition  to  the 
guaranteed  dividends. 

3.  LIBERAL  OPTIONS  AND  VALUES: 
Enabling  you,  among  other  things,  to 
add  to  the  face-value  of  your  Policy. 

4.  OPTIONAL  PREMIUM  PRIVILEGE: 
You  may  deposit  premiums  monthly, 
quarterly,  semi-annually,  or  annually, 
as  desired,  and  without  consulting  the 
Company. 

5.  POLICYHOLDERS’  HEALTH 
BUREAU:  Arranges  one  free  medical 
examination  each  year,  if  desired,  and 
wherever  you  may  be  residing. 
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It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  what  the  Company 
will  do  for  you  personally.  Just  write  and  say: 
''Mail  me  personal  particulars  about  insurance  as 
mentioned  in  Everybody’s  for  January.” 

In  your  letter  be  sure  to  state; 

1.  Your  Full  Xante. 

2.  I  'our  Occupation. 

3.  The  E.vacf  Date  of  your  Birth. 

When  you  norite,  the  POST. A I  will  send  no  agent 
to  visit  you ;  it  dispenses  with  agents.  The  re 
sultant  SiWings  go  to  you  because  you  deal  direct. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wm.  R.  Malone.  President  * 

511  Fifth  Ave.  cor.  43d  St.  New  York 


Dividends 
Guaranteed 
in  your  Policy 
and 

the  Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid 

as  Earned 
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Corns 

Lift  Touchy  Corns  Right  Off. 
Doesn’t  Hurt  a  Bit 


Drop  a  little  '‘Freezonc”  on  an  aching 
com,  instantly  that  corn  stops  hurting, 
then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off  with 
your  fingers.  Your  druggist  sells  a  tiny 
bottle  of  “Freeznne”  for  a  few  cents,  suflS- 
cient  to  remove  every  hard  corn,  soft  com,  \ 
or  com  between  toes,  and  calluses,  without 
pain,  soreness,  or  irritation. 


Lablache  pays  homage  to  the  complexions^ 
of  millions  of  fair  women,  who  in  appre¬ 
ciation  say  “We  use  I.ablache  and 
always  will  until  something  better  is 
found.”  Lablache  has 
been  the  standard  1 
nearly  fifty  years. 

Ktfate  Sib«titat» 


They  ntay  be  dan* 
fferout.  Fle^,  >\'bite. 

Pink  or  Cream.  75c. 
a  bui  of  druffpsts  or 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  scrfd 
annually.  10c. 

for  a  sample  box* 

BEN  LEVY  CO. 

Frtntk  Ptr/umtra.  D*vt 

125  liifstM  St,  BMtia,  Nan. 


■  BECOME  A 

LAWYER 


..  - Legally  trmined  men  win 

poeitionB  and  big  aneceas  in  boaineaa 
ai^  public  life.  Greater  opportunities  now 
tbanever.  Be  a  leader.  Lawyers  earn 
ta.tm  tw  910,000  AnawaNy 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can 
•»“»  •tnoms'Jurins.psr.tiiiie.  Waptepsie 
jojfw  ^  .rsminstion  in  mn,  stsU.^aea 

r^swM  sawdins  to  oar  Cweate.  Bond  If 
e— rteSfil-  .  Dwoo  at  IX.  B.  confwmL 
Thonsisil.  of  soceessfol  stodonts  enrolM. 

'  .Lgw  CCS*,  osy  Unas.  yoi«tsan.Tolam  Law 
lAr|WTfra.ifrou.;s<dlBow.  Gotournla. 
abb  IJdasa.  '  ■  W  GtM.- ‘  sad  '  -  Eridsaes" 
Swid  for  Ciww— NOW. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVEKSITT 
Dept.  143-L  Chicago,  III. 


Story- Writers  Wanted 

PAYS  idlKK  SUC¬ 
CESS  IS  WRITING  Fl<mON-« 
cent«to  lOoento  A  WORD.  We  sell 
stori^  scenarios,  and  book  MSS.  on  com¬ 
mission  ;  we  revise  them  and  tell  you  where 
toseUthem.  STORY-WRITING 
taueht  by  mail.  Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
**WRlTlNO  FOR  PROFIT,**  teUs 
bow;  gives  proof. 

THE  NATIONAL  FRESS  ASSOCUTION 

Past.  er.  --  -  - 


can’t  be  blamed ;  she’s  only  a  child.  I  sup¬ 
pose  when  a  man  kissed  her  for  the  first 
lime  in  her  life  she  lost  her  head.  But 
you  ought  to  have  known  enough  not  to 
kiss  her. 

“.\nd  where  was  that  woman — Hazel’s 
companion?  What  was  she  doing  all  this 
time?  This  is  her  fault.  If  she’d  been  any 
sort  of  person  fit  to  look  after  the  girl,  this 
would  never  have  happened.  Well,  I’ll 
get  rid  of  her,  and  I’ll  do  it  to-day.  This 
will  have  to  be  stopped.” 

She  jabbed  several  bells  here  and  there, 
and  a  maid  or  two  presently  appeared  with 
coats  and  hats,  and  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  the  car  had  been  ordered. 

“Where  do  you  think  you’re  going?”  I 
asked. 

“T’M  GOING  to  the  Plaza,”  she  said 
-f-  angrily,  “and  you’re  coming  with  me. 
This  foolishness  isn’t  going  any  further.  I 
have  a  duty  to  Hazel  and  a  duty  to  you ; 
and  I  propose  to  do  my  duty,  even  if 
nobody  else  does.” 

I  suppose  I  should  have  done  something. 
But  I’d  seen  Edith  like  this  before,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  let  her  blow 
off  steam.  Besides,  Td  been  in  subjection 
to  her  for  so  long  that  nothing  I  might  have 
said  would  have  had  any  moral  effect. 
Perhaps  Hazel  could  do  something  by 
[  diplomacy. 

I  “We  were  hoping  you’d  be  nice  about  it, 
and  ask  us  to  tea,”  I  suggested.  “But  if 
I  you  insist - ” 

;  “I  most  certainly  insist.  Duty  comes 
first  with  me.” 

We  must  have  been  a  depressing  sight 
when  we  finally  got  to  Hazel’s  apart¬ 
ment  and  found  her  shiningly  happy,  but 
rather  uncertain.  Poor  girl,  she  didn’t 
know  anybody  in  town,  and  in  a  great 
moment  like  this,  when  she  needed  the 
moral  support  of  some  woman,  I  suppose 
Edith  must  have  appeared  to  her  as  the 
ambassador  of  the  public  opinion  which 
would  bless  our  union. 

'  There  was  Sarah,  of  course,  a  visibly 
i  chastened  Sarah,  who  greeted  us  in  a  grave 
voice  from  which  the  evidences  of  ton- 
j  silitis  were  strangely  missing;  but  Sarah 
1  didn’t  count  as  much  as  Edith,  so  Hazel 
i  was  rather  shocked  when  Edith,  after 
i  sweeping  forward  and  catching  her  hands, 
j  and  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks,  and  in 
'  general  behaving  as  one  who  welcomes  a 
!  bride-to-be  into  the  family,  dropped  her 
bands  and  drew  back  and  said  sadly; 

“My  poor  child,  I’m  sorry,  but  this  will 
never  do.  Alec  told  me  that  in  a  moment 
of  thoughtlessness  you  two  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  engage  yourselves  to  each  other. 
No  doubt  you’re  fond  of  .\lec,  and  he  of 
you;  but  of  course  anything  like  that  is 
■  out  of  the  question.  You’ll  have  to  break 
it  off.” 

“Why?”  asked  Hazel,  sitting  down  com¬ 
fortably  on  a  cushioned  settee  and  crossing 
her  knees. 

“Why?  My  dear!  Your  youth — your 
inexperience — .Mec’s  position — everything. 
You’re  entirely  unsuited  to  each  other.  He 
has  every  prospect  of  a  brilliant  career;  he 
shouldn’t  marry  for  years  yet,  and  when 
he  does,  he  should  marry  some  older  person. 
And  certainly  not  a  girl  of  your  immense 
wealth.” 

“I  won’t  hurt  his  career.” 

“You  will  have  to  take  my  more  mature 
judgment  on  that.  And  he  will  certainly 
stand  in  your  way.” 

too 


“Really,  Mrs.  Torrey,  I  don’t'  see  that 
it’s  any  of  your  business.” 

“If  your  parents  were  living,”  said 
Edith,  controlling  herself 'with  some  diffi- 
culty  in  the  presence  of  this  manifestation 
of  ingratitude,  “it  would  not  be  my  place 
to  tell  you  this.  But  in  the  circumstances 
my  duty  is  plain,  and  I  intend  to  do  it. 
Please  don’t  think  I  blame  you  or  that  I 
am  unsympathetic;  but  young  girls  are  apt 
to  be  impulsive,  to  want  things  that  an 
older  judgment  recognizes  as  unwise. 
You’ll  forget  this  very  soon.  Now  you 
won’t  think  that  I’m  actuated  by  a  desire 
for  anj'thing  but  your  own  good,  when  I 
say  this - ” 

“.\lec,”  Hazel  interrupted,  “has  she  toW 
you  all  this?  .\nd  what  did  you  say  to 
her?” 

“Oh,  I  let  her  rave,”  I  explained.  “I’m 
used  to  it.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  going  to  let  her  rave," 
said  Hazel  fierily,  “and  I  don’t  propose  to 
begin  to  get  used  to  it.  Mrs.  Torrey,  b^ 
cause  you  tried  to  be  as  nice  to  me  as  you 
knew  how  when  I  came  to  a  strange  town, 
and  because  you  knew  my  father  and 
mother,  and  because  I  needed  an  older 
woman  to  tell  me  things  now  and  then, 
I  thought  I’d  let  you  be  a  kind  of  a  general 
manager  of  this  affair.  You’d  introduced 
us,  and  been  nice  to  us;  and  I  thought,  since 
you’d  never  had  a  daughter  of  your  own, 
you  might  like  to  manage  a  girl’s  wedding, 
and  maybe  have  me  married  from  your 
apartment,  or  your  church.  I  even  ihou^t 
you’d  like  to  see  me  safely  married  to  .\lec, 
somebody  you  knew  all  about,  (ioodnes 
knows  I’m  like  any  other  girl ;  I’d  like  to  be 
married  with  fuss  and  frills  and  o^ang^ 
blossoms  and  a  veil  and  bridesmaids 
rice,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  .\nd  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  you  might  like  to  run 
the  thing— sort  of  give  us  a  benediction  to 
make  it  regular,  and  let  people  think  you'd 
made  the  match.  We’ll  let  you  do  it  yet,  if 
you’ll  be  nice.  But  if  you  go  on  talkinglike 
this  we’ll  get  into  my  car  and  go  down  to  the 
City  Hall  this  afternoon  and  get  an  alder¬ 
man  to  marry  us,  and  then  pack  up  i 
couple  of  suitcases  and  sort  of  poke  around 
and  have  a  honeynnoon  wherever  the  or 
takes  us.  Wouldn’t  you  like  that,  Alec? 
I  think  it  would  be  fun. 

“/"^F  COURSE  there’d  probably  be  a  lot 
in  the  papers  about  the  elojHjmeald 
the  twelve-  million-dollar  beauty,  the  daugjt 
ter  of  Harmon  Torrey’s  partner,  with  Mrs. 
Harmon  Torrey’s  cousin,  so  maybe  people 
would  still  think  you’d  made  the  maid 
and  were  afraid  to  say  so — sort  of  donei 
little  fortune-hunting  for  your  faniy 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  fun  to  do  that. 
I  hate  to  think  of  waiting — don’t  yo«. 
Alec?” 

This  was  my  cue  to  sit  down  beside  Haael 
and  slip  an  arm  around  her,  and  give  her* 
hug  that  must  have  heartened  her  con¬ 
siderably  as  she  and  Edith  exchanged » 
few  bayonet-thrust  glances.  Only  a  fe*. 
for  Fxiith  had  met  her  match.  In  a  moment 
her  eyes  dropped;  and  then,  because  she 
knew  she  was  beaten,  and  had  to  take  it  on! 
on  somebody,  she  turned  to  Sarah,  whoh*i 
been  listening  in  enigmatic  silence. 

“What  have  you  bwn  doing  all  thfetinie' 
I’d  like  to  know?  You  hold  your  job  be 
cause  you’re  supposed  to  be  devoteO 
Hazel,  and  yet  you  let  her  get  ho** 
engaged  to  a  silly  boy  she  hasn’t  knowR* 
week - ” . 
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"Tell  your  mother 

KEMP’S  Balsam 


will  stop  that  cough, 
Bill.  My  mother  gives 
it  to  me  when  I  get  a 
cough,  and  you  don’t 
hear  me  coughing  all 
the  time.  ’  ’ 

And  Johnnie  is 
right. 

Get  a  bottle  now 
from  your  druggist. 

Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


An  Easy  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 


If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossv,  silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get 
rid  of  dandruff,  for  it  will  starve  your  hair 
and  min  it  if  you  don’t. 

The  best  w^-  to  get  rid  of  dandniff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Awon  at  night  before  retinng ;  use 
enaigh  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  mb  it  in 
gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandniff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
scalp  will  stop,  and  ycxir  hair  will  look  and 
fed  a  hundred  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Arvon  at  any  dmg  store.  A  ftxir- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

Th«  R.  L.  Watkins  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Evei>’  pair  ^tiai’aiiteed 

MADE  AT  SHIRLEY  MASSACHUSETTS 
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r  artlata  aaniins  00 


"SS'*  BANKINt 

T^b  of  the  eMk  opportoniiias  in  Uib  attrset 
Pfofoaa^.  and  how  jroa  ran  laarn  by  aail  in  ap 
oner.  Nooblicatio 

EDGAR  (;  ALCtiRN,  /».W». 

•cheel  e«  BMikbig.  39  McLene  BMt..  Colwmbys. 


“Don’t  blame  it  on  Sarah,”  Hazel 
laughed.  “She  did  all  she  could  to  pre- ; 
vent  it.  She  took  an  awful  dislike  to  .\lec 
from  the  start,  and  used  to  tel!  me  he  was  i 
a  lounge-lizard,  and  a  fortune-hunter,  and 
a  gay  Lothario,  and  goodness  knows  what. 
She  did  her  best.  Only  she  got  sick  at  a 
convenient  time.” 

"Sick'.”  Edith  declaimed.  “SickI  What 
right  did  she  have  to  be  sick?” 

"Oh,  be  gentle,”  Hazel  implored.  “I’ve 
just  given  her  an  awful  raking  myself— 
haven’t  I,  Sarah?” 

"VesI”  said  the  dragon  woman,  rising 
with  the  light  of  battle  in  her  eye.  “.And 
1  stood  it,  as  I’d  stand  more  from  Ella 
Deming’s  child.  But  I  won’t  take  any¬ 
thing  from  you,  Mis’  Torrey.  I’m  goin’ 

:  to  say  a  few  things  here  and  now  that  I 
hope  you’ll  all  remember;  and  then  I’m 
goin’  to  pack  my  clothes  and  go  back  to 
I  Tonopah.  I  can  make  my  own  livin’;  I 
don’t  have  to  work  for  nobody.  I  did  try 
to  keep  Hazel  from  seein’  this  young  man; 

I  did  tell  her  he  was  a  fortune-hunter,  and 
that  he  didn’t  look  like  he  was  any  better 
than  he  ought  to  be.  .And  I  did  get  sick 
just  in  time  to  give  ’em  a  chance  to  get 
together.  .An’  I  done  it  all  with  a  pur¬ 
pose. 

“I  promised  Ella  Deming  on  her  dyin’ 
Ijed.  ‘Sarah,’  she  says  to  me,  T  want  that 
you  should  look  after  my  baby.  I  want 
you  to  see  that  she  marries  some  good  man 
that’ll  make  her  happy.’  .\n’  I  says  to  her. 
‘Ella.’  I  says,  T’ll  take  care  of  the  child  an’ 
see  that  she  gets  fixed  right.’  I  didn’t 
;  know  then  that  she’d  ever  have  any  twelve 
;  million  dollars  or  want  to  live  in  New  York. 

:  but  I  reckon  I’d  a-promised  any^vay.  We 
I  was  always  right  good  friends,  me  an’  Mis’ 
Deming. 

“'VT^IIEN  we  come  to  this  wicked  city, ; 
I  vV  where  an  innocent  girl  ain’t  got 
much  chance  so  far  as  I  can  see,  I  seen  I  was 
goin’  to  have  to  keep  my  eyes  open.  An’  then 
this  young  Doctor  Deupree  come  along, 
an’  I  thought  he  was  the  likeliest  one  I’d 
seen.  He’s  got  a  good  face,  an’  anybody 
can  see  he’s  been  raised  right. 

“But  I  knowed  the  child  pretty  well  by 
that  time,  and  I  knowed  that  the  best  way 
to  make  her  want  anything  was  to  tell  her 
she  oughtn’t  to  have  it.  So  I  begun 
warnin’  her  against  this  young  man.  an’ 
pretendin’  to  try  an’  keep  her  away  from 
him.  She’s  had  many  a  laugh,  she  has, 
thinkin’  how  she  was  get  tin’  around  me; 
and  all  the  time  I  was  fixin’  it  just  that  way. 

"Then  after  they’d  been  thrown  together 
enough  to  tell  whether  they  liked  each 
other  or  not,  I  thought  I’d  lay  off  and  let 
them  do  the  rest.  So  I  pretended  I  had  the 
quinsy  an’  let  Hazel  get  out  and  go  to  him, 
an’  they  flopped  right  into  each  other’s 
arms.  .\n’  I  hope  they  stay  there;  I  think 
I  they’re  a  right  good-lookin’  couple.  The 
,  good  Lord  knows.  Mis’  Torrey,  I  ain’t  one 
I  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Nature;  an’  when  these 
i  two  young  things  at  the  matin’  age  turn 
right  to  each  other  as  natural  as  they  have 
it’ll  take  somebody  with  more  nerve  than 
you’ve  got  to  keep  them  apart,  and  some¬ 
body  with  less  sense  than  I’ve  got.  .\n’ 
now  I’ve  done  my  duty  by  Ella  Deming; 
and  I’m  goin’  to  leave  this  wicked  city, 
this  sink  of  iniquity,  with  its  champagne 
suppers  and  its  tango  pirates  and  its  great 
:  white  ways,  and  I’m  goin’  back  to  Tonopah. 

:  I  run  a  boardin’  house  once  before  an’  had 
I  the  most  genteel  trade  in  town,  an’  made 
101 


^Better  tfum  a 
mustard  plaster 

Once  when  grandma’s 
joints  commenced  to 
ache  and  twinge,  she  used 
to  go  to  the  mustard  pot 
and  make  a  mustard  plaster. 
Now  she  goes  to  Musterole 
and  gets  relief,  but  does 
without  the  blister  and  the 
plaster,  too! 

My,  how  good  that 
Musterole  feels  when  you 
rub  it  in  gently  over  that 
lame  back  and  those  sore 
muscles.  First  you  feel  the 
gentle  tingle,  then  the  de¬ 
lightful,  soothing  coolness 
that  reaches  in  the  twing¬ 
ing  joints  or  stiff,  sore 
muscles. 

It  penetrates  to  the  heart 
of  the  congestion.  This  is 
because  it  is  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home 
simples.  And  the  heat  gen¬ 
erated  by  Musterole  will 
not  blister. 

On  the  contrary  the  peculiarity 
of  Musterole  lies  in  the  fact  that 
shortly  it  gives  you  such  a  cool, 
relieved  feeling  all  about  the 
twingey  part. 

And  Musterole  usually  brings 
the  relief  while  you  are  rubbing 
it  on.  Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 
Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars— 53.00  hospital  size. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BEHER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PUSTER 
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How  to  Ri 


Your  Weight 


\'Ol-*  CAN  do  it  in  a  dignitied. 

simple  way  in  the  privacy  of 
your  room  and  surprise  your  tamily 
and  friends. 

I  know  you  can.  because  I've  re¬ 
duced  45,' ■‘K’  women  from  Jo  to  85 
lbs.,  and  what  I  have  done  for  S9 
many  I  can  do  for  you. 

Don’t  reduce  by  druifs  or  tliet  alone. 
You’ll  look  oKl  if  you  do.  You  shouki 
have  work  adapteti  to  your  condition. 

No  wonun  neetl  carry  one  pound  of 
excess  tat.  It’s  so  simile  to  weigh 
,  what  you  should,  and  you  enjoy  the 
process.  My  cheerful  letters  and  your 
sc.iles  keep  you  entnusiastic. 

^  I  build  your  vitality,  strengthen  your 
heart  and  teach  you  how  to  stand,  walk 
!  and  breathe  correctly,  as  I  reduce  you. 

'  If  vou  send  me  your  height  an<l 
^  weight.  I'll  tell  you  just  whu  yo4i 
should  weigh.  No  charge— and  I’ll  send 
you  an  inustrated  booklet  FREE,  show¬ 
ing  you  how  to  stand  correctly.  Write 
me  t  I  will  respect  your  coD(l<1ence. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  SO 

215  N.  rnckmam  Bird.  CHKAGO 
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FREE  BOOK 


THE  IDEAL  FLOOR  COV¬ 
ERING  IN  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY  ALL  YEAR  R»OUND 


a  good  livin’;  and  I  can  do  it  ag.iin.  I 
reckon  the  child  is  safe.” 

..In  the  awesome  and  cavernous  r^ilenc* 
that  followed  these  remarks  I  prrsently 
became  aware  that  Hazel  and  I  were 
clutching  each  other  with  a  vigor  [lorhaps 
unwarranted  in  a  couple  who  had  been 
brought  together  by  such  Machiavellian 
strategy.  For  my  self-respect  had  received 
a  heavy  blow.  Sarah,  who  had  flattered 
me  beyond  measure  by  regarding  me  as 
bold  and  bad  and  untrustworthy,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  unfit  companion  for  an  inno¬ 
cent  girl,  had  brazenly  betrayed  me.  I  was 
unmasked  before  the  girl  who  of  all  people 
ought  to  have  regarded  me  as  romantic  tind 
dangerous,  in  all  my  spotless,  hopeless  in¬ 
nocence. 

“Do  you  still  like  me?”  I  asked  her 
nervously.  Before  the  eyes  of  Edith  and 
Sarah  she  pulled  my  face  down  to  hers. 

“I  love  you,”  she  whispered.  “You  old 
devil!” 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  after 
that,  and  of  course  Edith  said  it. 

“But  twelve  million  dollars!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  hopelessly.  “What  in  the  world 
are  you  two  innocents  ever  going  to  do  with 
so  much  money?” 

“Oh,  I  expect  we  can  find  something  to 
do  with  it,”  Hazel  assured  her.  “For  one 
thing,  I’m  going  to  endow  Sarah,  so  she 
won’t  have  to  run  any  more  Iwarding- 
houses  unless  she  does  it  for  fun.  .\nd  then 
I  was  thinking  this  morning— what  was  it 
you  wanted  for  your  college,  .\lec?  K 
women’s  dormitory,  and  a  memorial  gat^ 
way,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for 
the  endowment  fund - ” 


"  iIF  '  ^  T  OT  all  of  us  can  journey 

[V  to  the  Klondyke  or 
^  South  Seas  for  adven- 
ture  and  easy  gold.  But  after 
■  all,  it  is  really  not  necessary: 

*  There  is  plenty  of  it  lying 

around  you !  In  your  own  home  town  the  opportunities 
are  piled  mountain  high.  During  your  spare  time  you 
can  pick  up  all  the  way  from  $15.00  to  $100.00  weekly 
and  have  lots  of  fun  doing  it. 

Out  Plan  Does  the  Trick 

You  need  no  experience.  You  invest  no  money.  Yet  you  begin  making 
big  money  the  very  day  you  receive  our  instructions,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  you  can  build  up  a  business  that  will  bring  you  an  independent 
income.  The  work  is  pleasant.  You  are  your  own  boss — work  wherever 
you  like.  Our  liberal  commissions  and  salary  give  you  the  chance  to 
make  all  the  money  you  w'ant.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  you  can  earn. 
But  you  must  act  at  once.  New  representatives  are  being  appointed 
every  day.  You  be  the  first  to  get  started  in  your  vicinity.  Write  with¬ 
out  obligation  for  full  instructions  on  our  money-making  plan  to 

Manager,  STAFF  AGENCIES  DIVISION 

Butterick  Building  Box  633  New  York 


^iTTi^^EVENTY  years  and  over,  these  tablets  have  been  serving 
faithfully  in  relieving  sore  throat,  hoarseness,  coughing, 
loss  of  voice,  bronchial  and  asthmatic  troubles. 

BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 

Not  a  confection  but  a  genuine  remedy. 

Contain  no  opiates  or  other  harmful 
ingredients,  hence  are  especially  fine  for 
children,  as  even  a  small  piece  will  relieve 
a  cough  or  sore  throat. 

May  be  carried  in  a  vanity  case  or  vest  pocket  and  a 
taken  any  time,  anywhere.  Bring  su^risingly  quick  4 
relief  and  have  a  wonderfully  soothing  effect  upon  @ 
irritated  membranes  of  mouth  and  throat.  H 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  Boston.  Mass.  I 

General  Sales  Agents:  W 

HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  »CO..  Inc.,  New  York -Toronto 
SAFE  HANDY  DEPEND  A. 


By  Edna  Valentine  Tra^neJI 


druggists 


/^H,  NIGHT  is  a  fairy  fiddler 

-•Knd  Day  is  a  pompous  lord. 
Ruler  of  mart  and  highway 
When  he  fares  in  his  state  abroad. 


But  when  he  dims  his  torches 
And  passes  on  in  might. 

Up  from  some  flower-sweet  valley 
Steals  the  fiddling  gipsy.  Night. 


He  plays — and  the  small  stars  gather 
And  dance  to  his  music’s  lure 
And  wild  wood-things,  fear-haunted. 
Hear  him  and  rest  secure. 


Learn  Piano 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

'tSH  (hows  how  you  can  become  a 
skilM  player  of  piaiM  or  orran  in  yoor 
own  hoM,  al  oMv^aarBor  mmI  oaot. 
Dr  Qainn'a  ramooa  Written  Method  in 
endoraed  by  leadinc  Buaiciana  and 
baadt  of  State  Coaaervatorioa.  Saeceaefoi  26  yoaro.  Play  chorda  at 
wmm  and  completo  piec#  in  ovary  koy,  wMibi  4  laaaaai.  Sciontiftc 
yet  oaay  to  ondemtand.  Fully  UlwtratM.  Forbecinoeraorteacboro, 
old  or  yoanff.  AN  OMiaia  traa.  Diploma  (ranted.  Write  today  for 
64-pa(e  freo  botdt.  "Hnw  to  Learn  Piano  or  Organ." 


Skin  Tortured  Babies  Sleepj 


Mothers  Rest 
After  Cuticura 

8oAp,Ohitraent,Tal<*nm  9fw*  ervrrwhm.  Pormm^ 
AddreM:  0«tlcimLAborktort««,I>iptJ>.Ma}dan,lw 


He  plays— and  men’s  hearts  are  lonely, 
For  under  a  magic  moon 
The  Dreams  they  housed  have  fled  them 
And  dance  to  his  fiddle’s  croon. 


■.  UtlWl  COWtWATWY.  sxa  Y.M..  5W  CffwOh  Idj  l(stn  25.  Hiss. 


Lord  Day  may  rule  man’s  reason. 

The  Whence  and  the  Why  of  things. 
But  Night  is  a  fairy  fiddler 
.\nd  he  touches  magic  strings! 
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IN  RED  and  GOLD  ' 

{Continued  from  page  6i)  i 

“Yes— you  are.  Even  more  so  than 
jpu  can  hope  to  perceive  now.” 

The  youth  winced;  but  stood  it.  “Well 
suppose  just  suppose  that  I  might,  one 
of  these  days,  prove  that  I’m  decent 
(HOUgh  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  Oh, 
don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  I  don’t  tm- 
deretani  1  all  it  means.  I  do.  I  tell  you  I’m 
starting  again.  I’m  going  to  fight  it  out.” 

“TTiat  is  fine,”  said  Griggsby  Doane, 
and  lookt'd  squarely,  gravely  at  the  very 
young  face.  It  was  a  white  face,  but  good 
in  outline;  the  forehead,  particularly,  was . 
good.  -And  the  blue  eyes  now  met  his. 

“I  believe  you  will  fight  it  out.  And  I 
bdieve  you  have  it  in  you  to  win.” 

“I’m  going  to  try,  Mr.  Doane.  But 
just  suppose  I  do  win.  And  suppose  I 
win  her.  It’s  when  I  think  of  that,  that 
I—  I’ll  put  it  this  way — to  my  friends, 
to  everybody  in  New  York,  she’d  be  an 
oddity.  novelty,  not  much  more.  You 
know  what  most  of  them  would  think,  in 
their  hearts.  Either  they’d  make  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  her  case — partly  on  my  account 
at  that — or  else  they’d  look  down  on  her. 
You  know  how  they  are  about  p)eople  that 
aren’t — we'l,  the  same  color  that  we  are. 
Probably  I  couldn’t  live  out  here.  The 
business  is  mainly  in  New  York,  of  course. 
,\nd  she’s  such  an  enthusiastic  .\merican 
herself— she’d  want  to  be  there.  Some, 
anyway,  and  she’s  got  to  be  happy.  She’s 
like  a  flower  to*  me,  now;  like  an  orchid. 
Ob.  a  thousand  times  more,  but —  What 
could  I  do?  How  could  I  plan?  Oh,  I’d 
fight  for  her  quick  enough.  But  you  know 
our  cold,  rich  .Americans.  They  wouldn’t 
let  me  fight.  They’d  just - ” 

My  boy,”  said  Doane  quietly,  but 
with  an  authority  that  Rocky  felt, 
“you  can’t  plan  that.  You  can  do  only  one 
thing.” 

“What  thing?” 

“Stay  here  in  China  a  year  before  you 
offer  yourself  to  that  lovely  girl.  Study 
the  Chinese — their  language,  their  philos- 
o|Ay,  their  art.  A  year  will  not  advance 
you  far,  but  it  should  be  enough  to  show 
you  where  you  yourself  stand.” 

“A  year - !” 

“Listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell 
yw.  Listen  as  thoughtfully  as  you  can. 
First  I  must  tell  you  this — the  Chinese 
dyilization  has  been — in  certain  aspects 
still  remains — the  finest  the  world  has 
known.  With  one  exception,  doubtless.” 
“What  exception?” 

“The  Grecian.  You  see,  I  have  startled 
you.” 

“Well,  I’m  still  sort  of  bewildered.” 
“Naturally.  But  try  to  think  with  me. 
The  Chinese  worked  out  their  social 
philosophy  long  ago.  They  have  lived 
|hrough  a  great  deal  that  we  have  only 
begun,  from  tribal  struggles  through  con¬ 
quest  and  imperialism  and  ci\il  war  to 
a  sort  of  republicanism  and  a  fine  feeling 
•w  peace  and  justice.  And  then,  when 
|hey  had  given  up  primitive  desire  for  fight¬ 
ing,  they  were  conquered  by  more  primitive 
northern  tribes — first  the  Mongols,  and 
the  Manchus.  The  Manchus  have 
absorbed,  have  become  more  or  less 
thinese. 

•And  now  a  few  more  blunt  facts  that 
^  further  startle  you.  The  Chinese  are 
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Patent  Attorneys 


Palenta.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide  Book  and 
Evidence  Of  Conception  Blank.  Send  model  or  aketeb 
and  description  of  your  Invention  for  our  free  opinion  of 
Its  patentable  nature.  Hlgbest  References.  Prompt 
Attention.  Reasonable  Terms.  Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co., 
752  Ninth,  Washlnston,  D.  C. 


Patents  Procured — Trade  Marks  Recistered.  A  com¬ 
prehensive.  experienced,  prompt  service  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  yo\a  Ideas.  Preliminary  advice  glad¬ 
ly  fumlabed  without  charge.  Booklet  of  Information  and 
form  tor  dlacloslng  Idea  free  on  request.  Richard  B.  Owen. 
10  Owen  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  may  be  valuable.  Write 
me.  No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  Is  allowed.  Estab. 
1882.  "Inventor’s  Guide"  Free.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
543  Loan  A  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Baslness  Chances 


Qet  Into  Business  tor  Yourselfl  Establish  and  operate 
"New  Bystem  Specialty  Candy  Factory"  In  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  furnish  everything.  Money-making  op¬ 
portunity  unlimited.  ElthCT  men  or  women.  Booklet 
free.  RKsdale  Co..  Drawer  94,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Agents  and  Help  Wanted 


Saaaa  a  V ear  Is  your  proBt  from  4  sales  a  day.  Davidson 
sold  96  one  week.  No  experience  needed.  The  Aladdin 
light  Is  a  sensation  wherever  Introduced.  5  times  as  bright 
as  electric.  Woo  Gold  Medal.  Farmers  have  the  money, 
they  need  this  light  and  9  out  of  to  wUl  buy.  Also  big 
opportunity  In  small  towns  and  suburbs.  Excellent  spare 
time  and  evenlim  seller.  No  capital  reqtilred.  Fampig 
on  free  trial.  Write  for  agenry  proportion  at  once. 
Mantle  Lamp  Company.  508  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Salssmcn:  Earn  S3.500  to  310,000  a  year.  City  or 
Traveling.  Experience  unnecessary.  Quickly  qualify 
through  our  amaxing  System.  Free  Employment  service 
to  Members.  Send  for  Salesmanship  book,  list  of 
lines  and  full  particulars.  National  Salesmens  Train¬ 
ing  Association.  Department  143-A,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Agents  make  big  money  because  sales  may  be  made  In 
every  home.  Our  modem  aids  to  home  sanitation  have 
an  appeal  that  ran  not  be  resisted.  A  brush,  mop  or 
duster  for  every  need.  Liberal  commissions  and  good 
territory.  North  Ridge  Brush  Company,  128  Clark  St.. 
Freepon,  Ill. 


Big  Money  and  Fast  Sales.  Every  owner  buys  Gold 
Initials  tor  Ids  auto.  You  charge  $1.50:  make  $1.35.  Ten 
orders  daily  easy.  W rite  for  partleulars  and  tree  samples. 
Amerlean  Monogram  Co.,  Dept  41,  East  Orange,  N.J. 


Your  28-word  advertisement  In  74  country  town 
newspapers.  $6.  Write  for  list.  F.  L.  Miller,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


Investments 


How  Money  Makes  Money.  Few  People  Realise  the 
power  of  accumulated  savings.  Small  or  large  sums  In¬ 
vested  In  leading  American  Industries  to  net  7%  to  9^ 
and  more.  Send  tor  plan  how  to  invest  on  $1.00  a  month. 
Ricker  Barnes  A  Co.,  8-8  Beacon  St..  Boston.  Maas. 


Real  Estate 


A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  awaits  the  landseeker  In  An¬ 
trim  and  Kalkaska  counties,  Michigan.  Hardwood  land 
near  markets,  railroads,  schools,  lakes  and  streams,  at 
only  $15  to  $35  per  acre.  Buy  10  to  160  acres  with  small 
down  payment,  easy  terms.  Write  for  big  free  booklet. 
Swigart  Land  Co..  V1263  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  HI. 


••Water  is  Wealth^^  In  Stanislaus  County  where  Irriga¬ 
tion  has  done  much  for  the  farmer.  Write  for  Free  Booklet, 
Dept.  E,  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade,  Modesto,  Cal. 


InstrocUon 


Do  you  want  to  better  your  position?  We  will  train 
and  place  you  before  you  pay  us.  Study  at  home  or  at 
our  College.  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping, 
Accountancy,  etc.  Ask  for  Plan  AA.  Greenfield  Business 
CoU^.  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


Shorthand — The  New  Way.  Success  guaranteed. 
100  words  a  minute  In  30  Days.  World’s  Record.  Tyiie- 
writing  Free.  Chicago  Home  Study  Schools,  801  E 
Reaper  Bl’k,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Books,  Magazines,  etc. 


Automobile  Owners.  Repairmen  and  Garagemen.  send 
address  today  tor  tree  sample  copy  of  American  Automo¬ 
bile  Digest,  containing  helpful.  Instructive  information  on 
overhauling,  Igmltlon  troubles,  carburetor  elDclenry,  en¬ 
gine  knocks.  wlHng,  storage  batteries  simplified,  etc. 
Clearly  explained,  profusely  illustrated.  American  Au¬ 
tomobile  Digest,  515  Butler  Bl^.,  Clnclniuitl,  O. 


BOOKS  on  pedigrees,  genealogies,  and  coats-of-arms. 
Every'  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  name.  Kindly  Inquire  for 
particulars.  Chas.  A.  O’Connor,  21  Spruce  St.,  New 
Ywk  City. _ 


For  Office  and  Desk 


••Modern^^  Duplicator — A  Business  Getter:  $2.25 
up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter:  no 
glue  or  gelatine.  40,000  firms  use  It.  From  dealers  or 
on  30  days’  trial  from  us.  You  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
L.  S.  Durkin,  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Photo  Finishing 


Mail  us  38c  with  any  slxe  film  for  development  and  six 
velvet  prints.  Or  send  six  negatives  any  slse  and  28c 
for  six  prints.  Or  send  I8c  for  one  8  x  10  mounted  en¬ 
largement.  Prompt,  perfect  service.  Roanoke  Photo 
Finishing  Co.,  268  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke.  Va. 


Games  and  Entertainment 


Plays.  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues,  Dialogues. 
Speakers.  Minstrel  Materials,  Jokes,  Recitations,  Ta- 
bimuix.  Drills.  Musical  Pieces,  Entertainments  for  all 
Occasions.  Make-Up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  Denison  A  Co..  Dept.  85,  Chicago. 
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MAKE  $5.88  HOUR  selling  "Columbus  Raincoats’* 
.  to  your  friends.  Miller  made  $30.00  first  day  spare  time. 
Big  Profits.  Sample  Free.  Act  Quick  I  Columbus  Rain¬ 
coat  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  508.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Agents — $40-$1UO  a  week.  Free  samples.  Gold  Sign 
Letters  any  one  ran  put  on  store  windows.  Big  demand. 
Liberal  offer  to  general  agents.  Metallic  Letter  Co.. 
431Y,  N.  Clark.  Chicago. 


You  are  wanted  as  U.  S.  Government  Railway  Postal 
Clerk.  $135—3195  month.  Men,  women,  over  17.  List 
positions  open,  free.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  E.  85. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Hotels  Need  Trained  Executives — Nation-wide  de¬ 
mand  tor  high-salaried  executives:  past  experience  un¬ 
necessary:  we  train  you  by  mall  and  put  you  In  touch  with 
big  opportunities.  Big  pay,  fine  living.  Interesting  work, 
quick  advancement:  permanent.  Write  for  Free  Book 
’  Your  Big  Opporttmlty.”  Lewis  Hotel  Training  School, 
Room  2016,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Salesmen— Become  Independent — Own  your  business,  ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary  selling  our  $7,500  Accidental  Death, 
$M.OO  Accident,  $25.00  Sick  Weekly  Benefits.  $12.50 
yearly,  other  amounts  proportionate.  Guaranteed  steady 
Income  from  renewals.  $250,000  deposited  Insurance  De¬ 
partment.  Registration  Department  C. — Newark,  N.  J. 


Detectives  Earn  Big  Money.  Great  demand.  Travel.  Fas¬ 
cinating  work.  Experience  unnecessary.  Particulars  free. 
Write,  American  Detective  System,  19M  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Men  Wanted  fOr  Detective  Work.  Exiierlence  unneces¬ 
sary.  Write  J.  Ganor,  Former  U.  8.  Govt.  Detective, 
129  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Stories,  Photoplays,  etc. 


Fiction  and  Dramatic  Broker:  Have  a  ready  market 
for  good  short  stories,  novelette,  serials:  and  for  plays  for 
1. roadway  production.  Laura  D.  Wllck,  922-A  Longacre 
Bldg..  New  York. 


Write  Photoplays;  325  to  $300  paid  any  one  for  suitable 
Ideas,  experiences  or  suggestions.  Expeiience  unneces¬ 
sary:  complete  outline  sent  Free  to  any  one.  Write 
Producers  League  390,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  to  writers — A  wonderful  little  book  of  money¬ 
making  hints,  suggestions.  Ideas:  the  A  B  C  of  successful 
Story  and  Play  Writing.  Absolutely  tree.  Just  address 
Authors’  Pre«,  Dept.  78,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Ambitious  Writers  of  Photoplays,  Short  Stories.  Poems. 
Songs,  send  today  for  Free,  valuable,  instructive  book 
"KEY  TO  8UCCE.S8FrL  WRITING.”  Including  65 
helpful  suggestions  on  writing  and  selling.  Atlas  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  515  Butler  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Old  Coins  Wanted 


Watch  Your  Chance:  Have  you  a  Dlckel  of  1912  with 
8.  Mint?  We  will  pay  lO^o  for  it.  Thia  ia  one  of  thou- 
aanda  of  coins  we  pay  hich  cash  premiums  for.  Some  as 
late  as  1916.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  posted.  Send  4c 
for  Isanto  must  rated  Coin  Circular.  Send  now.  Numis¬ 
matic  Bank,  Dept.  E.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


Collect  Old  Coins  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Send  only 
10c.  Get  large  old  U.  8.  copper  cent,  nearly  size  of  half- 
dollar.  and  illustrated  coin  catalogue.  Send  now.  R.  Max 
Mehl,  coin  dealer.  Dept.  8,  Mehl  Bldg.,  Fort  Wurth.  Tex. 


Jewelry 


Estates  and  respoasible  persons  wishing  to  dispose  of 
Jewels  con  do  no  ptlvateiv  and  to  the  best  advantage  at 
542  5th  Ave.,  Rooms  50  A  51,  5th  Floor.  B4chet  A 
Barclay. 


XUH 


EVERYBODY S  MAGAZINE 


;  Mail  This  Coupon! 

I  And  learn  how  to  Restore 

Gray  Hair  in  4  to  8  days. 

This  coupon  brinus  you  a  free  sample 
of  MARY  T.  GOLDMAN'S  HAIR 
COLOR  RESTORER  and  a  special 
comb  to  apply  it.  Test  it  on  one  lock  of 
hair.  Watch  the  gray  disappear  and  the 
natural  color  return.  Note  how  dainty 
and  clean  it  is.  how  easy  to  use.  How  it 
leaves  your  hair  soft  and  fluffy.  It  won't 
wash  off. 

Then  eet  a  full  sized  bottle  from 
your  druKKist  or  direct  from  us. 
Don’t  accept  imitations  —  there  is 
nothing  "just  as  good."  Insist  on 
the  one  and  only  M.ARV  T.  GOLD- 
MAN’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

Mwy  T.  n«ld»— .  t12  GoUmum  Bldg.,  *t.  PmI,  Mkm. 


Bend  fn«  yoor  FREK  triftl  bottle  of  Mary  T.  Gold<  I 
man’s  Hair  Color  Roittorer  with  special  comb.  1  am  nut  a 
(^liirated  in  an^  way  by  accepting  this  free  offer.  The  natural  * 
colar  of  my  hair  U  9 

black  . .  .  .  jet  Uack _  dark  bronn _  •  ■ 

mediutt)  I  rown _ light  liroHn  .  .  I 

N.iine  ..  _  _ Street  .  .  .  . .  | 

T.uii  C.»  StMc  a 

The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
smd  Colds 

EstablLshed  1879 

The  time  for  Vapo-Cresolene  is  at  the  firtt  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  cold  or  tore  throat,  which  are  so  often 
the  warnings  of  dangerous  complications. 

It  is  simple  to  use.  as  you  just  light  the  little 
lamp  that  vaporizes  theCresolene  and  place  it  near 
the  bed  at  night. 

The  soothing  antiseptic  vaivor  is  breathed  all 
night,  making  breathing  easy,  relieving  the  cough 
and  easing  the  sore  throat  and  congested  chest. 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup.  Influenza.  Bronchitis.  Coughs 
and  Nasal  Catarrh.  Its  germicidal  qualities  make 
it  a  reliable  protection  against  those  epidemics. 

It  gives  great  relief  in  Asthma. 

Cresolene  has  been  recommended  and  used  for  the 
past  forty  years.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  is 
unquestionable. 

Sold  bg  Drugghta. 

Send  for  Dexriptive  Booklet  12. 

Tr>-  Cresolene  Antiseiitic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  Throat, 
composed  of  sltpper>'  elm  hark, 
licorice.sugarandCre^ene.  They 
can't  harm  yon.  Of  your  druggist 
or  from  us.  10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 
eZCortUadt  St..  New  York 

oi  Leetuiitg-Miles  Building 
Montreal,  Canada 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
BECOME  AN  LL.B. 


ThW  is  the  only  law  school  in  the  U.  S.  which  conducted  a 
standard  rasldant  school  and  Rives  its  students  identically 
the  samo  inatrsetion  by  mail.  We  are  legally  qualified  and 
authoriztNl  to  confer  the  Dagraa  of  Bscbalor  of  Laws  — 
LL.  B.  by  corrospondanca.  Over  450  lectures  delivered  in 
classrooms  and  especially  revised  for  our  students  by  a  large 
corps  of  prominent,  practicing  lawyers.  Our  Law  Library 
consists  of  24  volumes  bound  into  12  books!  of  Studants* 
Btsndard  Taxt  Books,  prepared  at  an  enormous  cost  exciu- 
aively  for  the  use  of  our  students  by  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  reliable  law  book  publishers  in  America.  Written  guar* 
antee  to  prepare  grailuates  to  pass  bar  examination.  ^>.00 
course  in  Oratory  and  FiiblicSpeaking  givonfros.  Thousands 
of  successful  graduates.  Only  schom  of  its  kind  in  America. 
Established  in  1910.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  C'atalog 
which  will  give  you  the  Facts  the  Proof  ~  the  Evidonco. 
Hamilton  Colloga  of  Law,  502  Morton  Bldg.,  Chicago 


HiCh  School  Course 
in  2  Tears 


You  can  complete 
this  simplified  High 
¥<  bool  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.  Meets 
all  refiiilrements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
prufesRlon..  This  and  thirty-slv  other  practical  courses 
are  described  In  our  Free  Bulletin.  Bend  for  It  TODAY. 

Amarican  School  of  Correspondence 
D,pt.  H-l>4  CHICAOO,  ILL. 


!E  A  BANKER 


Ri 

■  Pr^par*  by  ■»<!  in  spare  time  for  this  attractive  profei 

■  atoa.  in  which  there  are  great  opportunitiee.  Send  ate 

H  for  free  book.  * ' How  to  Become  a  Banker. ’ * 

EDGAR G.  ALCORN. 

JhMrtaan  SchaH  Of  Sankins,  7S  MoLn  ~ 


the  most  democratic  people  in  the  world. 
No  ruler  can  long  resist  the  quiet  force  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  villages  and 
neighborhoods  of  the  empire. 

"They  are  the  most  reasonable  people  in 
the  world.  You  can  no  more  judge  them 
from  the  so-called  Tongs  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  made  up  of  a  few  Cantonese 
expatriates,  than  you  can  judge  the  culture 
of  England  by  the  beach-combers  of  the 
South  Seas. 

"They  developed,  centuries  before 
Europe,  one  of  the  finest  schools  of  paint¬ 
ing  the  world  has  so  far  known. 

“There  is  no  school  of  reflective,  phil¬ 
osophical  poetr>'  so  ripe  and  so  fine  as  the 
Chinese.  They  have  had  fifty  Words¬ 
worths,  if  no  Shakespeare. 

“You  will  find  .Xmericans  confusing 
them  with  the  Japanese,  whom  they 
resemble  only  remotely.  .\11  that  is  finest 
in  Japan — in  art.  literature,  religion — came 
originally  from  China.” 

“You  take  my  breath  away,”  said  Rocky 
slowly.  But  he  was  humble  about  it ;  and 
that  was  good. 

“But  listen,  please.  What  I  am  tiy  ing 
to  make  clear  to  you  is  that  in  old  Central 
China — in  Hang  Chow,  and  along  this 
fertile  \angtzc  \'allcy,  and  northwest 
j  through  the  Great  Plain  to  Kai  Feng-fu 
I  and  Sian-fu  in  Shensi — where  the  older 
I  people  flourished — germinated  the  thought 
and  the  art.  the  humanity  and  the  faith, 
that  has  been  a  source  of  culture  to  half 
the  world  during  thousands  of  years. 

“But  jou  can  not  hope  to  understand 
this  culture  through  Western  eyes.  For 
you  will  be  looking  out  of  a  Western  back¬ 
ground.  You  must  actually  surrender 
your  background.  It  is  no  good  Icoking 
at  a  Chinese  landscape  cr  a  portrait  with 
eyes  that  have  known  only  European 
painting.  Can  you  see  why?  Because 
all  through  European  painting  runs  the 
idea  of  copying  nature — somehow,  how- 
I  ever  subtly,  however  influenced  by  the 
I  nuances  of  color  and  light,  copying.  But 
the  Chinese  master  never  copied  a  land¬ 
scape.  He  studied  it.  felt  it,  surrendered 
his  soul  to  it,  and  then  painted  the' fine 
emotion  that  resulted.  And,  remember 
this,  he  painted  with  a  conscious  technical 
skill  as  fine  as  that  of  \dasquez  or  Whistler 
or  Monet.  Often  finer." 

The  youth  whistled  softly.  “Wait,  Mr. 

Doanc,  please — the  fact  is,  you’re  clean 
over  m>’  head.  I — I  don’t  know  a  thing 
about  our  painting,  let  alone  theirs.  You 
see  I  haven’t  put  in  much  time  at — ”  He 
stopped.  His  smooth  young  brows  were 
knit  in  t'nc  effort  to  think  along  these  new, 
puzzling  channels.  “But  she  would  under¬ 
stand,”  he  added.,  honestly,  softly. 

“Exactlyl  She  would  understand.  That 
is  what  I  am  tiy  ing  to  make  clear  to  you.” 

“But  you’re  sort  of — ^well,  o\'envhelming 
me.” 

“My  boy,”  said  Doane,  v^eiy  kindly, 
“you  could  go  back  home,  enter  business, 
many-  some  attractive  girl  of  >our  own 
blood  who  thinks  no  more  deeply  than 
i  yourself,  whose  culture  is  as  thinly  ve¬ 
neered  as  your  own — forgive  me.  I  am 
speaking  blunt  facts.” 

“Go  on.  I’m  trying  to  understand.” 

I  “.\nd  find  happiness,  in  the  sense 
that  we  so  carelessly  use  the  word.  But 
here  you  are,  in  China,  proposing  to  offer 
I  your  life  to  a  Manchu  princess.  You  do 
.  1  seem  to  see  clearly  that  there  would  be 
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difficulties.  It  is  true  that  our  people 
crudely  feel  themselves  superior  to  this  I 

fine  old  race.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  j 

the  worthiest  tasks  left  in  the  wodd  is  ^ 

to  explain  East  to  West — to  draw  .sime  pan  « 

of  this  rich  old  background  in  with  our  i 

own  more  limited  background.  But  aS  it  |i 

stands  now,  the  current  will  be  .igainj;  j 

you.  So  I  say  this — study  China.  Open  i 

your  mind  and  heart  to  the  beauty  that  is 
here  for  the  taking.  Tiy  to  look  throi^  ii 

the  decadent  surface  of  this  tired  cld  race  « 

and  see  the  genius  that  still  slumbers  nith-  o 

in.  If,  then,  you  find  yourself  in  the  n«  i 

belief  that  their  culture  is  in  certain  re-  1: 

specis  finer  than  ours — as  I  m\  self  have  i 

been  forced  to  believe — if  you  can  go  to  f 

Hui  Fei  humbly — then  ask  her  to  be  your 
wife.  For  then  there  will  be  a  rli.nwv  i 
that  you  can  make  her  happy. .  Not  other-  1 
wise.” 

D0.\NE  stopped  abruptly.  His  voice  was 
rich  with  emotion.  The  boy  wasdeeph 
stirred ;  and  a  moment  later,  when  he  fei; 
a  huge  hand  on  his  shoulder,  he  found  it  v 
necessary  to  fight  back  the  tears.  The  man  t 
seemed  like  a  father;  the  sort  of  father  he  o 
had  never  known.  i 

“Don’t  ask  her  so  long  as  a  question  re-  (] 
mains  in  your  mind.  Defiance  won’t  do-  o 

it  must  be  faith,  and  knowledge.  I  can't  li 

let  you  take  the  life  of  that  girl  into  >'our  n 
keeping  on  any  other  terms.”  a 

The  odd  emphasis  cf  this  speech  passed  li 
quite  by  the  deeply  preoccupied  young 
mind.  i 

“You’re  right,”  he  replied,  brekenh.  t 

“I’ve  got  to  wait.  Everything  that  )•« 
say  is  true — I  really  haven’t  a  thing  in  the  t 
world  to  offer.  I’m  an  ignorant  barbaric  t 

beside  her.” 

“You  have  the  great  gift  of  youth,” 
said  Doane  gently. 

But  a  moment  later  Rocky  broke  out  I 
with — 

"But  Mr.  Doanc — how  can  I  wait?  She 
— after  her  father — they’re  going  to  take  1 
her  away — make  her  marry  somebody 
at  Peking — somebody  she  doesn't  even  , 

know - ”  j 

"I  don’t  think  they  will  succeed  in  that  i 
plan,”  said  Doane  very  soberly  .  i 

"But  why  not?  What  can  she  do?  .1  ^ 
girl — alone - ” 

"There  are  tens  of  thousands  cf  girls  ! 
in  China  that  have  solved  that  problem.” 

“But  I  don’t  see - ” 

“You  must  still  try  to  keep  your  mind  | 
open.  You  are  treading  on  ground  un-  | 
known  to  our  race.”  breathless  quality 
crept  into  Doanc’s  low-pitched  voice;  hii 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  distant  river  bank. 

“I  wonder  if  I  can  help  you  to  understand. 
Death — the  thought  of  death — is  to  them  | 

a  very  different  thing - ” 

"Gh!”  It  was  more  a  sharp  indrawing 
of  breath  than  an  e.xclamation.  "I®* 
don’t  mean  that  she  would  do  that?” 

Doane  bowed  his  head.  „  ; 

“But  she  couldn’t  do  a  cowardly  thing.  ^ 
Doane  brought  himself,  with  difficult). 
to  utter  the  blunt  word.  "Suicide,  m  | 
China,  is  not  always  cowardice.  Olten 
it  is  heroism — the  holding  to  a  h® 
standard." 

“Oh  no!  It  wouldn’t  ever - ” 

“Please!  You  are  a  Westerner. 
feelings  art  those  of  the  younger  —yes,  w 
cruder  half  of  the  world.  1  must  sW 
ask  you  to  try  to  believe  that  there  can 
other  sorts  of  feelings.”  .\gain  the  gre*‘  | 
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hand  rested  solidly  on  the  young  shoulder;  “What’s  that?”  asked  the  boy. 

and  now,  at  last,  the  boy  became  slightly  Doane  looked  up  into  the  cloudless, 

aware  of  the  suffering  in  the  heart  of  this  blazing  sky. 

older  man.  Though  even  now  he  could  “Tlwt  would  be  the  guns  at  Hankow,” 
not  grasp  every  implication.  That  human  he  replied, 
love  might  be  a  cause  he  did  not  perceive. 

But  he  sensed,  warmly,  the  ripe  experience  <■  VI 

and  the  compassionate  spirit  of  the  man.  _ 

“You  have  stepped  rather  impulsively  '^HK  lictors  were  landed  first  to  seek 
into  an  old-world  drama,”  Doane  went  carts  in  the  village.  Then  all  were 
quietly  on,  “into  a  tragedy,  indeed.  No  taken' |ashore  in  the  small  boat.  His  Ex- 
one  can  say  what  the  next  developments  cellency  smilingly,  with  unfailing  poise, 

will  be.  Y'ou  can  win,  if  at  all,  only  by  talked  with  Doane  of  the  beauties  of  the 

becwning  yourself  a  fatalist.  You  must  river;  even  quoted  his  favorite  Li  Po,  as 

move  with  events.  Certainly  you  can  not  his  quiet  eyes  surveyed  the  hills  that 

force  them.”  •  bordered  the  broad  river: 

“But  I  can  take  her  away,”  cried  the  ,  .  •  .  . 

boy  hotly;  finishing,  lamely,  with  “some- 

*.  The  last,  last,  lovely  cloud  has  drifted  off, 

“ever  tire  in  our  companionship — 
^  nst  her  will?  The  mountains  and  I.” 

“Well — surely - 

“She  will  not  leave  her  father.”  The  line  of  unpainted,  springless  carts, 

“But — oh,  Mr.  Doane - ”  roofed  with  arched  matting,  yellow  with 

He  fell  silent.  For  a  long  time  they  sat  the  fine  dust  of  the  highway,  moved, 
without  a  word,  side  by  side.  Here  and  squeaking,  off  among  the  hills.  Following 

there  about  the  junk  sleepers  awoke  and  close  went  the  women  and  the  servants, 

moved  about.  A  few  of  the  women,  for-  The  junk  swimg  deliberately  out  and  off 

ward,  set  up  their  wailing,  but  more  down  the  river. 

quietly  now.  The  craft  headed  in  grad-  Doane,  declining  a  cart,  walked  beside 
ually  toward  the  right  bank,  p^ing  a  jrel-  that  of  his  Excellency;  Rocky  Kane, 
low  jimk  that  was  moored  inshore  and  deadly  pale,  his  mouth  set  firmly,  beside 
roovmg  on  some  distance  up-stream.  At  Miss  Hui  Fei.  And  so,  through  the  peace- 
a  short  distance  inland  a  browm-gray  vil-  ful  countryside  they  came  to  the  long 
lage  nestled  under  a  hillside.  brick  wall  and  the  heavily  timbered  gate- 

“That  junk  passed  us  before  we  left  the  house  by  the  road,  and,  pausing  there, 
island,”  Rocky  observed,  gloomily  making  heard  very  faintly  the  soft  tinkling  of  the 
talk.  little  bronze  bells  within.  It  was  late 

Doane’s  gaze  followed  his  down-stream;  afternoon.  The  shadows  were  long;  and 
then  at  a  sound  like  distant  thunder,  he  the  evening  birds  were  twittering  among 
turned  and  listened.  the  leafy  branches  just  within  the  wall. 


^Wkich  IS  ^ke'yi'folkei^f 

It  is  good  health  which  keeps 
womanly  beauty  fresh.  Coe- 


fsce. 

Mothers  who  are  sdll  young 
at  the  age  of  forty  can  teach 
their  daughters  the  value  of  a 
good  aperient  in  keeping  the 
blush  of  youth  in  their  cheeks. 

Nt  TabMs  (a  veg^etable  aperient) 
act  pleasantly  and  naturally  to 
clear  the  skin  of  blemishes  and 
preserve  a  healthful,  youthful 
appearaix;e.  f'—w 

AH  Druggiete 
■ell  the  dainty 

Ml  Tablets. 


Continued  in  the  February  Everybody’s 


Bom  with  Club  Feet,  Garland 
Akers  was  brought  to  the 
McLain  Sanitarium  for  treat¬ 
ment.  The  two  photographs  j 
and  his  parents’  letter  show  the 
remarkable  results  secured. 

taniut  itgin  St  Stll  ym  hna  JtHzhttd 
If#  xtftrt  H  Mr  Garland's  /set  »  nets  amt 
strait^  uhen  hs  cams  hsms  anti  ts  iss  him 
IssJHng  ts  wsU.  If's  can  ntvsr  thank  im 
ensttgh  fsr  giving  him  straight  utsfnl  fsat  a 
in  flaa  ^  tbs  badly  clubbed  /set  that  hs  M 
had  U'hsn  he  cams  ts  ysur  plate,  **  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C,  D,  Akers.  ■ 
CMR.J(.J,Bsx40,Salsm,ya.  J 


ALW.\YS  she  follows  me,  this  Being  strange 
.\nd  deep  and  still  and  wildly  beautiful. 
Sometimes  she  stretches  arms -and  waits  for  me 
Near  the  blown  beauty  of  a  child’s  tossed  hair; 
Sometimes  she  shudders  near  the  burning  glance 
The  beggar  gives  of  glorious  despair; 

Sometimes  she  shines  within  the  dark  damp  ways 
WTiere  His  great  poor  grope  on  the  filthy  stairs— 
There  where  the  wide-ey^  children  dully  swarm 
And  raise  great  eyes  to  where  the  light  shines  not ; 
Or  where  a  bent  gray  organ-grinder  lifts 
The  white  prayer  of  his  haunting  melody. 

.Ylways  she  cries:  “Interpret  this  to  men 

Or  your  small  candle  will  let  go  its  flame 

And  you  will  grope  forever  hungering 

For  a  lost  light.”  “WTiich  shaU  it  be?”  I  ask— 

“The  endless  quest  of  her  or  the  deep  death 

Upon  the  darlmess?  Let  it  be  the  quest 

Of  flying  Beauty.”  When  lo,  now  she  stands 

On  a  plumed  wave  that  only  knows  the  sea 

.\nd  mocks  and  beckons  from  its  foam-lipped  crest. 

While  I  stand  mute  and  troubled  on  the  shore 

And  plead  with  her:  “I  do  not  know  the  way; 

The  sea  is  stranger  and  the  tide  nms  dark!” 

But  she  stands  pitiless.  “Then  lose  the  light!” 
She  cries  again.  A  bird  of  darkness  flies 
And  then— God’s  courage  comes  within  the  breast 
And  out  I  plunge  .  .  .  If  I  go  down  at  last. 

It  shall  be  on  fidl  sea — on  some  bright  wave. 
Hearing  her  voice,  great  Beauty’s — within  sight 
Of  the  St  candle  that  she  holds  for  me. 
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Crippled  Children 

The  McLain  Sanitarium 
is  a  thoroughly  equipped 
private  institution  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the 
treatment  of  Club  Feet, 
Infantile  Paralyais,  Spinal 
Diseases  and  Deformities, 
Hip  Disease.  Wry  Neck, 
etc.,  especially  as  found 
in  children  and  young 
adults.  Our  book,  “De¬ 
formities  and  Paralysis": 
also  “  Book  of  References,’ 
free.  Write  for  them. 
McLasi  Oitkijific  Sanitaiisa 
S(8  Aabcrt  At*.,  SI.  L*si*,  M*. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  Wonderful  DELTOR 


Deltor  is  a  new  and  wonderful  addi' 
tion  to  Butterick  Patterns  which  does  for 
the  skill,  cleverness  and  artistry  of  your  cut¬ 
ting,  sewing  and  finishing  what  the  pattern 
itself  does  for  the  style  of  your  garment. 

As  the  pattern  enables  you  to  reproduce 
in  your  garment  the  style 'lines  originated 
by  a  master'designer  in  some  Paris  or  New 
York  salon,  so  Deltor  enables  you  to  repro' 
duce,  in  the  cutting  of  your  goods  for  it,  the 
dash  and  snap  and  accuracy  of  its  original 
cutter;  to  reproduce  the  skilful  precision  and 
niceties  of  its  original  tailor  in  your  sewing 
and  making'up;  and  to  reproduce  in  the 
finishing  of  its  details  those  subtle  touches, 
even  the  very  individualities  of  method,  of 
its  original  Paris  or  Fifth  Avenue  creator. 

Deltor  is  truly  a  way  of  supplying  you 
now  with  practically  a  pattern  for  your 
fingers,  to  supplement  the  pattern  for  your 
goods.  It  removes  the  last  difficulty  from 
home  sewing.  It  banishes  the  last  telbtale 
evidence  of  the  made^at^home  garment. 

You  may  well  ask,  “What  can  this  Deltor  be?” 

In  effect  it  is  like  this:  Just  imagine  that  when 
you  open  your  Butterick  Pattern  to  begin  work, 
the  master'cutter  from  the  salon  where  the  style 
originated  were  to  appear  at  your  side  and  say, 
“Wait,  Madame;  tell  me  first — of  the  materials  and 
widths  indicated  on  your  pattern — which  did  you 
choose — ^40'inch?  Very  well;  then  the  best  way 
to  lay  your  pattern  out  upon  the  goods  is  thus — 
put  this  piece  here,  and  this  piece  there” — and  so 
on  until  every  piece  of  the  pattern  is  laid  down 
and  pinned  to  the  goods. 

Imagine  what  a  priceless  help  that  would  be! 

It  is  exactly  what  Deltor  does.  Deltor  shows  it 
in  graphic  pictures,  individually  for  every  pattern 
and  individually  for  each  size  and  each  view  of  the 
pattern,  and  specifically  for  each  different  width 
of  goods  suitable.  And  so  clearly  that  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  follow  the  pictures  in  order  to 
cut  out  your  goods  precisely  as  the  expert  New 
York  or  Paris  cutter  would  cut  them. 


So,  unlike  your  present  hesitancy  and  worry 
over  cutting  into  your  goods  even  with  the  best  of 
patterns,  you  now  take  your  shears  and  cut  with' 
out  the  slightest  doubt  of  results.  You  have  the 
satisfying  surety  that  you  are  cutting  so  the  grain 
or  pattern  of  the  fabric  will  run  in  every  single 
piece  in  just  the  right  direction,  or  at  just  the  right 
angle,  to  insure  harmonious  and  artistic  match^ 
of  every  detail  in  the  finished  garment. 

A  secret  of  the  cutter  s  art,  that,  which  is  usually 
considered  the  distinguishing  mark  of  only  the 
high 'class  professional — but  Deltor  makes  it  a 
certainty  for  you  in  your  own  work. 

Then  you  have  also  the  calm  assurance  that  you 
are  cuttmg  your  material  in  the  absolutely  most 
economical  way.  Because  in  Deltor  an  expert  is 
showing  you  his  clever  way  of  getting  the  full  use 
out  of  every  possible  inch  of  goods,  you  not  only 
w^aste  not  the  fraction  of  a  yard  "but  you  have  to 
buy  just  that  much  less  I  And  in  these  days,  even 
an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  almost  any 
material  is  an  important  item,  and  even  though  you 
use  an  inexpensive  fabric,  this  part  of  Deltor  will 
save  at  least  the  cost  of  the  pattern.  With  some 
expensive  materials,  such  as  satins,  silks,  velvets, 
fur  cloth  and  the  like,  you  may  easily  save  two, 
three,  even  four  dollars ! 

Do  you  begin  to  see  all  that  Deltor  means  to 
you?  Yet  this  is  only  a  part  of  it.  Deltor  does 
much  more. 

Imagine  that  with  your  material  cut  and  the 
various  pieces  about  you,  just  as  you  begin  tohesi' 
tate  as  to  what  and  where  to  begin,  and  to  worry 
a  little  about  making  a  mistake — imagine  that  just 
then  appears  the  expert  tailor  who  made  up  the 
original  design  of  your  pattern.  Imagine  his  bring' 
ing  all  his  experience  to  YOU  and  saying,  “First, 
Madame,  I  take  this  piece,  then  that — now  baste 
them  here.  So!  Now  take  yonder  piece — turn  it 
under  at  the  edge  just  this  much — thus.  Place  it 
here — now  take  it  to  your  machine  and  sew  with 
a  French  seam  just  to  this  point — ”  and  so  on  till 
every  piece  is  in  its  own  place  to  a  nicety. 

Deltor,  in  simple  pictures,  shows  each  essential 
point.  It  leaves  not  a  possibility  for  error,  not  a 
chance  for  a  single  amateurish  touch,  it  renders 
even  the  most  intricate  and  pemickity  details,  lit 
the  precise  adjustment  of  a  sleeve,  or  the  dashii^ 
set  of  a  collar,  perfectly  simple.  It  makes  things 
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come  right  the  very  first  time— because,  through 
Deltor,  a  master  is  guiding  your  fingers  at  every 
important  turn. 

But  there  is  more.  With  the  making'up  done, 
and  your  anxiety  rising  to  have  it  LOOK  damty 
and  clever — with  no  home-made  crudity  appear' 
ing— imagine,  then,  a  clever  Uttle  French  seam' 
stress,  one  of  those  indispensable  factors  of  the 
great  salons,  in  whose  deft  fingers  an  every'day 
i^le  or  pair  of  shears  performs  feats  as  truly 
artistic  as  a  painter’s  brush,  and  under  whose  skilful 
touch  even  an  ordinary  bow  of  ribbon  acquires  a 
personality  of  its  own — imagine  such  a  one  now 
appearing  at  your  side.  “This  Uttle  tuck,  Madame,” 
she  says,  “I  would  turn  like  this — so!  Now  with 
your  needle — there!  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch — it  is 
done.  Now  this  end  of  ribbon — it  looks  stiff — we 
must  give  it  the  character.  Take  it — so.  Now  with 
your  shears — like  this.  Snip! — ”  and  so  on  with 
each  Uttle  finishing  touch  until  your  garment  takes 
on  the  very  PERSONALITY  of  a  real  Paris  or 
Fifth  Avenue  creation! 

That,  in  effect,  is  what  Deltor  does. 

And  all  so  amazingly  simple! 

Deltor  is  not  a  set  of  tedious  instructions.  It 
does  not  impose  on  you  with  technical  terms  that 
you  must  interpret  for  yourself,  or  give  you  mere 
broad  generalities  that  you  have  first  to  understand 
and  then  apply  for  yourself  to  the  particular  work 
in  hand.  One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  Deltor 
is  that  in  just  a  very  few  simple  pictures  it  makes 
every  necessary  movement  as  clear  as  A'B'C.  This 
is  because  each  new  Butterick  Pattern  has  its 
own  individual  Deltor.  The  ESSENTIAL  move' 
ments,  and  the  essential  movements  only,  of  a 
master  craftsman — in  cutting,  making  and  finish' 
ing  the  very  garment  YOU  are  mal^g,  and  the 
very  same  size  of  it — are  given  you  in  simple, 
graphic  pictures,  one  at  a  time.  You  simply  follow 
the  pictures,  one  by  one,  and  the  accuracy,  the 
skill,  the  experience,  even  the  personal  cleverness 
and  ingenuity  of  the  expert,  reproduces  itself 
naturally  for  you  in  your  own  work. 

If  you  are  already  experienced  in  making  your 
own  clothes— even  if  you  are  indeed  expert — 
Deltor,  by  giving  you  a  peep  into  the  very  inside 
secrets  of  the  Paris  and  New  York  artists’  ways, 
will  unfold  many  new  ideas  to  you  and  broaden 
your  own  capacity.  But  if  you  are  totally  lack' 
ing  in  experience,  or  doubtful  of  your  own  ability 


— ^just  a  bit  worried,  perhaps,  about  cutting  into 
a  nice  piece  of  goods — then  Deltor  will  be  a  real 
wonder'worker  for  you.  You  will  hardly  believe 
your  own  fingers  ever  turned  out  such  beautiful 
work. 

Not  since  Butterick  first  invented  the  dress 
pattern  itself  has  such  an  improvement  in  home 
sewing  been  devised  as  the  E)eltor.  Just  as  the 
pattern  itself  brings  you  the  lines  and  drape  of  a 
New  York  or  Paris  style  for  your  garment,  so 
now  the  Deltor  brings  you  the  personal  methods 
and  skill  and  art  of  the  New  York  or  Paris  work' 
shop,  for  your  fingers. .  ' 

Once  you  have  experienced  the  pleasure  and 
ease,  and  the  pride' in  such  results  as  you  never 
dared  to  hope  for  before,  that  come  automatically 
with  the  use  of  the  Butterick  Pattern  with  its 
accompanying  Deltor;  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  could  have  got  along  without  it. 

Deltor,  of  course,  hke  other  improvements  in 
dress  patterns,  is  exclusive  to  Butterick  Patterns. 
As  Butterick  invented  the  Dress  pattern,  which 
made  good  style  possible  for  made'at'home  gar' 
ments,  so  now  Butterick  has  invented  Deltor  to 
make  expert  workmanship  and  the  touch  of  Paris 
and  New  York  art  possible  in  all  home  sewing. 
Deltor  is  patented  throughout  the  world  and 
can  be  had  only  with  Butterick  Patterns. 

Beginning  with  January  it  will  be  a  part  of 
ALL  Butterick  Patterns,  but  even  for  the 
December  styles  it  has  been  found  possible  at 
the  last  minute  to  provide  a  Deltor  for  the 
leading  coat  and  dress  patterns. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Deltor,  the 
amount  of  goods  specified  on  each  Butterick 
Pattern  will  be  the  amount  found  exact  for  the 
expert  cutting  method  shown  by  the  Deltor, 
which  naturally  will  be  the  least  possible  amount 
that  any  pattern  could  require,  and  less,  in  most 
cases,  than  ANY  pattern  would  require  without 
the  economy  of  material  made  possible  by  the 
Deltor.  The  coming  of  the  Deltor,  therefore, 
is  almost  always  bound  to  mean  that  you  have 
to  buy  less  goods  for  equal  results  than  you  ever 
did  before  with  any  pattern. 

Butterick  Patterns  have  always  been  found 
superior,  because  of  accuracy  and  style,  but  with 
the  coming  of  the  Deltor  they  are  essential  for 
the  greatest  economy,  and  are  ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY  for  the  most  skilled,  clever 
workmanship  on  your  garment. 
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